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V It E F A C E. 


It is not my purpose in this edition to set forth a complete 
system of moral philosophy, or to compare and reconcile dif- 
ferent views, but simply to assist the student of the Ethics 
in understanding Aristotle’s meaning, and in following his 
arguments in the book before us. There is, indeed, scarcely 
a page of the work which might not have served as a peg on 
which to hang a dissertation on some point of the theory and 
practice of morals ; but to do so would have interfered with, 
rather than furthered, my main aim : and I have therefore ab- 
stained from general disquisitions, and have neither referred 
to ancient systems of philosophy, except where Aristotle’s 
meaning would have been obscure without such reference ; 
nor to modern views, except whore they directly illustrate, in 
more familiar language, and thus enable us more completely 
to apprehend what Aristotle meant to say. And this was tho 
less necessary, as I believe what I have left undone will be 
performed by able hands. I wish rather to guide students, as 
far as I am able, to an understanding of what Aristotle says, 
before they proceed to compare him with, or judge him by, 
what has been advanced by those who went before or came 
after him. I am sure that he who carefully and patiently 
studies his ethical writings, (in which I would include the 
Rhetoric,) will gain a knowledge of many of the secrets of 
man’s nature, as it practically exists, and of men as they 
practically act, which will bo found of great service, as well 
in the abstract study of the subject, as in practical dealing 
with, or guidance of, men. For Aristotle, looking with a 
curious and careful eye on the realities of human life, saw the 
elements of man’s nature, the motives and springs of action, 
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and the manner of their working, far more distinctly and 
accurately than any other philosopher, ancient or modem. 
He may not have had the brilliant imagination of Plato ; but 
his wonderful powers of discernment, of analysis, of com- 
parison, of combination, of distinction, of sifting the wheat 
from the chaff, enabled him to arrive at conclusions which, 
as far as they go, are wonderfully in harmony with the fuller 
and deeper knowledge which is vouchsafed to us. If I were 
called upon to rest Aristotle’s fame on one part of his mani- 
fold wisdom, it would be on the patient confidence with 
which he believes that nature has worked, and does work, 
for the best ; and that true moral philosophy consists, not in 
dogmatising on what man ought to be, or what he would be, 
had he been created otherwise than he is, but in seeing what 
he was intended to be as he is ; on the patient skill with 
which, in accordance with this principle, taking man as he 
is, and the world as it is, he has worked out the nature, the 
functions, the perfection, the true happiness of such a being 
placed in such a world. If it may with truth bo said that 
Socrates drew morality from heaven, it is not less true to 
say that Aristotle found it on earth. 

Aristotle’s fame undoubtedly rests rather on his logical and 
moral writings than on his physical, though it is hardly fair 
to form an unfavourable judgment of his whole natural phi- 
losophy from what remains to us. The names of several of 
his lost works might lead us to suppose that he treated the 
subject more completely and truly than is sometimes sup- 
posed ; but without taking this into account, physical science 
was then undoubtedly in its infancy. Observations and ex- 
periment could not, in the nature of things, have given the 
same variety of data as the moderns possess ; and, it may be, 
our treasury of facts will seem to future enquirers to be but 
scantily filled. Physical science is always cradled in time, 
the giant of one generation is but the infant of the next; 
so that it is no detraction from Aristotle’s powers as a philo- 
sopher, if his physical science seems a dwarf by the side of 
our own : but in whatever regards that on which time has 
nothing new to reveal, — the powers and laws of thought and 
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action, — Aristotle’s data were as ample as, though not more 
so than, our own, and therefore his logical, ethical, and poli- 
tical writings maintain the place which was assigned them 
two thousand years ago : they have informed and guided 
the wisest men in succeeding generations ; and especially in 
our own language, the arms of the truest and deepest phi- 
losophers bear undoubted marks of the armoury in which 
they were forged. 

The keystone of Aristotle’s philosophy, which enabled him 
thus to construct a stable system out of the shifting materials 
he had, is avd'tv r/ <f>ucns fulrrjv troiel : while in Ethics he 
was led to truth by taking a true view of man as a compound 
being, made up of reason and passions, each of which had 
their function in the formation of his moral character and 
the development of moral action. This view of man as a 
compound being is discernible in his Ilhetoric as well as his 
Ethics. 

The duta which Aristotle uses will be found to be either 
the opinions of men, expressed or implied, or the facts of na- 
ture, as seen either in the general laws and principles which 
philosophy had been able to detect, or common sense to re- 
cognise; or in the facts of daily life, as discernible by our 
senses or reason. Most philosophers of his age rejected the 
one, while they asserted the claims of the other. Aristotle 
uses the one or the other as they come most readily to hand, 
(see bk. i. notes 58, 61,) and, if possible, both, so as to shew 
the agreement which ought to exist, and, when both are care- 
fully examined, does exist, between them. 

Again, in the examination of philosophic or popular opi- 
nions, and he does not throw aside a dogma, or even a proverb, 
without care : he extracts from the very dross whatever gold 
may be in it ; and pointing out where each has fallen short of, 
or exceeded the limits of truth, confirms his own opinion by 
shewing how it agrees with the truth, while he corrects the 
errors of others. And thus one great lesson to be learnt from 
the study of Aristotle is, that where contrary opinions are 
held by honest) men, with a fair show of argument on each 
side, or have obtained in popular opinion of different ages or 
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countries, eacli is true with limitations or additions : where 
one says “ it is wholly this,” and another, “ it is wholly 
that,” the trutli lies hid in the fact that both are partially, 
neither wholly, right. 

As for the treatise itself, enough is said from time to time 
in the notes on the general object and nature of its several 
parts and of it as a whole, to render it unnecessary to go 
over the samo ground here. I hud some thoughts, at one 
time, of prefixing an Analysis or Conspectus, such as that of 
Michelet’s ; but on consideration, I think there is sufficient 
help given in the notes to enable the student to do it for 
himself, with far more benefit than if ho had it ready made 
to his hands ; and I should be doing moro harm than good if 
I superseded useful labour, instead of merely guiding and as- 
sisting it. I have directed some blank pages to be left in the 
beginning of the first volume for this purpose, and I subjoin 
an analysis of ono chapter vory much on Michelet's plan, as 
a specimen of the way in which I should recommend such 
work to bo done. Suffice it to say, that I believo the Ethics 
to have been written by Aristotle as a scientific proof that 
moral virtue was the perfection of man, a compound being, 
placed in the world in which we find him ; and hence that his 
happiness, the production and preservation of which ought 
to be the aim of the science of social life, is to be found in 
tho faithful discharge of his duties as a citizen and a man. 
Of course there is much practical information and explana- 
tion given throughout, but I do not agree with those who 
cannot see in the Ethics a distinct point to bo proved, and a 
distinct lino of argument to prove it. It is a scientific en- 
quiry into and proof of the practical nature of human virtuo 
and happiness,— not morely a barren speculation into its ab- 
stract nature, with no aim or result beyond speculation, but 
with u viow to practice, and tho attainment of- something 
beyond itself. (See bk. ii. note 13.) 

Tho reading given is almost invariably that of Bekker’s. 
The duodecimo text has been printed in an octavo page, so 
as to leave room for a running abstract or observations which 
may striko the student as he reads ; thus giving all tho ad- 
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vantage of an interleaved book, without being interleaved. And 
I have not loaded the text or notes with various readings, 
but have contented myself with merely giving those which 
seemed to affect the sense. Not that I would be supposed to 
undervalue various readings ; they afford scope for the ex- 
ercise and development of a very useful mental faculty ; but 
I think they belong rather to the poets than to the philo- 
sophers. In the former the taste is chiefly called into play, 
and therefore it is right that scope should be found for the oc- 
casional exercise of the critical faculties side by side with the 
other, in comparing and judging of authorities and probabili- 
ties. In the latter there is suflicient scope for the critical 
faculty in the subject and the arguments, and the introduc- 
tion of unimportant and formal points of criticism would 
rather call off the judgment from its more important sphere 
in the contents of the book itself. 

In some, if not many passages, the conciseness of the style, 
so different from that of Plato, renders the reasoning at first 
sight obscure and difficult ; but these, even where the ge- 
neral line and conclusion of the argument are clear enough, 
may not be neglected or slurred over. It is no fruitless men- 
tal exercise to follow such a mind os Aristotle’s even where 
the path is rugged, and where we think wo see a short cut. 
"Whoever declines this labour will fail to master many forms 
of thought and argument which would have made his own 
powers of thought and argument more varied and available. 
This important result will bo obtained, and the treatise more 
thoroughly mastered, by following out the connection and 
arguments as closely as possible, — searching into the force of 
illative conjunctions, (such as yap, ovv, &c.), and the way in 
which one clause is connected with another. This retpiircs 
much labour and patience, — but it will not be labour and 
patience misspent ; and I would warn beginners against sup- 
posing that they have got all that the Ethics has to offer when 
they have read it once over, or when they have mastered the 
details. These, of course, must be mastered first, but these 
are not all. The Ethics is an inexhaustible mine ; — I am 
afraid to say how often I have read it over, but I am not 
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afraid to say that every time I have read it I have found 
something worth knowing which had not struck me before. 

I would warn the student also against careless construing 
of Greek words into inadequate English ; such, for instance, 
as always construing uaKov “ honourable or alo-ypov “ (Un- 
graceful;" or, what is still more common, rendering a whole 
sentence into English words without mastering the notion 
which the Greek is meant to convey. 

It is not necessary for mo to bring forward here the lead- 
ing and essential points in the book ; but among the points 
which occur incidentally, I would call especial attention to 
Aristotle’s opinion of, and use of, induction, — to the way in 
which he speaks of the gods, — and the reverential and even 
affectionate way in which he speaks of Plato ; these being 
some among the many points in which Aristotle has been 
misrepresented and misused. 

Those who are acquainted with Michelet’s Commentary will 
not fail to observe that I am occasionally indebted to him for 
explanations or references, which I have not hesitated to 
adopt without acknowledging them in each case. 

There are, of course, a few trifling misprints : those which 
I have myself detected are in the accents ; one especially, of 
the class which, to use a forcible expression of the late Dean 
of Christ Church, sets one’s teeth on edge, — a pro-proparoryton, 
aopio-ros. But I must add, that this arose from my cor- 
recting the press at a distance, which made me, sometimes, 
in order to savo time, .let the sheets be printed off without 
seeing with my own eyes that the final corrections had 
been made. 

I will only add, that I shall be much gratified if it should 
turn out that my labours assist others in the study of a 
work from which I feel that I have myself obtained much, 
and of which, the more thoroughly it is studied, the more 
will the value and benefits be felt. 

Caebdeon, Jan. 1850. 
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Specimen of Analysis. 

Book i. ch. 6. — Plato’s notion of the Ibia docs not give ns tlio 
true nature of good. 

1. Apology for opposing Plato, 1. 

2. Why his doctrine wrong, 2 to the end. 

a. Good is predicated in Priority and Posteriority, 2. 

3. Goods are predicated in different categories, 3. 
y. There is no one science of good, 4. 

8. The doctrine unintelligible and unpractical, 5 — 7. 

a. No real difference between the supposed ibia and con- 
crete goods, 5. 

b. Supposed eternity of abstract ISia no argument to the 
contrary, 6. 

c. Testimony of Speusippus, 7. 

t. The doctrine not tenable on the theory of distinction be- 
tween goods dependent and independent, 8, 12. 
aa. Supposed division of goods, 8, 9. 
bb. Difficulty of distinguishing between them, 10. 
cc. Dilemma arising from different notions of dependent 
and independent goods. 

aa. If only the Ibia independent, then no reality in 
concrete, 10. 

33- If others also, then all should fall under one de- 
finition, 11. 

dd. Why called by common name of “good,” 12. 

£. Even if true, not practical or attainable, 13 — 16. 

1. Argument of Platouists that it would serve as a model, 14. 

2. Disproved by practice of men in general, 15. 

3. By the practical sciences. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1.) 1. lit this chapter Aristotle is laying down definitions or 
characteristics of the good, preparatory to drawing the con- 
clusion in chapter ii., that the riXoe irpaecrtav is the dyaOor of 
man. The syllogisms stand thus : — 

1. t irdvra tyitrai is the rayadov of man ( opinions of men). 

TeXos rrpaK ruv is ov navra itpurat. 

riXos npaKTuv is rayaffdv of man. 

2. The tpyav of all other ivtpyua* is raya66v of man ( constitu- 
tion of nature). 

rt\ot irpaicritv is the tpyov of all other (vipyeuu. 

TtXot irpaKTvv is TayaOov of man. 

(2.) 1. ira<ra k.t.X. All human action aB it usually exists in the 
world. systems of contrivance, with a view to pro- 

duction. p t d o & o s o&oiroitjriKfi p(ra Xo-you), systems of 
rules, with a view to the proper regulation of our intellectual, 
social, or moral faculties, such as logic, politics, n p a ( 1 1 , 
actions in moral life, irpoaiptern, acts of choice. 

(2.) 3. 8ok«;. This word points to the opinions of men. rr eep vet, 
is by nature, ierr'i, simply is. <f> a t r t t a «, evidently is. So in 
this chapter 8o*« is used in the premiss embodying the opi- 
nions of men : “ Whatever all desire is rightly defined to be the 
good." ntefivKf is used where the argument is drawn from the 
constitution of nature ; so fHXriov vitpviu, “ the ip you of all ivip- 
ytieu is by nature the good.” 

(4.) 2. A ta < pop a Si ne k.t.X. difference in value. Aristotle is 
not here merely setting forth a distinction between ivipytiai 
and ipya, but he is doing so with a view to their relation to 
the good; that one is a greater good than the other — 3 tXnov 
=.ayu6unipov. By noticing this, tho connection between this 
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[c. i. 2—5. 

proposition and the main question is preserved. Observe that 
the comparative of good is in most, if not in all languages, 
irregular : there are, properly speaking, no degrees of good, 
though there are approaches towards it, which seem to be its 
degrees. 

(5.) 2. It is evident that Aristotle is here not merely giving us a 
piece of information, as it is commonly explained (see Harris 
on Happiness) ; laying down a mere abstract difference be- 
tween the cVfpytcaand tpyov, one signifying the operations 
which lead to a production, the other the thing produced. 
This may be a true distinction, but it is not what he has 
in view here, for he says immediately below that an ivlpytta 
may be an tpyov ; he is laying down a difference of value 
between them, with a view to the strict argument he is 
working out. 

(6.) 4. He lays down that in human actions and systems there is 
a subordination ; that there are some subordinate to those 
above them, and these again to some one highest of all ; 
that this highest is more an object of choice than those 
below it : and thus by implication he gives the minor to each 
of the above major premisses. This, to which all else are 
subordinate and tend, (i.e. WXos npaKTav,) is most oJ ndvra 
i<f>ierai, and also is the tpyov of all other tvtpytinL. 

(7.) 3. orumjfii), a collection of abstract laics. the same ap- 

plied to practice as rules. 

(8.) 4. viro refers rather to the constitution of nature, whereby 
one is placed in subjection to another ; the same notion often 
exists in the word slptos. — o iptrartpa. Observe that this 
word always has reference to the opinions of men. 

(9.) 5. dia(f>tpe i 81 ovitv. An ivlpytta may be itself an tpyov : 
and it is not less a good, or the good, for that. It was 
necessary to lay this down, as the tpyov of man is an ivlpytta 
tlrvxhs. Met. viii. 8. p. 186. Ed. Taucknitz. See also Eth. 
vii. 12. 3 ; vii. 13. 2. 

(10.) 5. napa Tairas- Besides and beyond the ivlpy eiai. 

(11.) 5. i jr I r av \t)(0tt<Ta)V iirttTTt]pu>v. itn<rTr]pij is here 
used loosely for systems or arts, such as »>ovjrijyi*4, tarptsl), &c. 
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CnAPTEK II. 

(12.) He here draws his conclusion from the premisses advanced 
in the last chapter, that the rc'Xos n patron*, whatever it may 
be, is the ayaBov of man. 

(13.) 1. The leading notion in Aristotle’s mind is that man's own 
nature , with its tendencies and powers, would lead him to happi- 
ness ; and this is what he practically states when he says that 
it is rthos tt pa ktwv. The irpaKrd of man are really only the de- 
velopment and exhibition of man’s nature and tendencies ; 
and the very presence of these tendencies (<?pr£ic) implies 
some Tf'Xot towards which they tend; and the r«'Xov would 
be that which most fully comprehended and developed 
that nature and its Spt£is : hence the leading proposition of 
his moral system is that the full and complete development of 
man's nature is his happiness. He believed man not only de- 
signed by nature to be happy, but contrived for happiness ; 
and that his own constitution would lead him to it, if ho 
would honestly follow it. “ This is what the Schoolmen mean 
when, in their way of expression, they say, That the will is 
carried towards happiness not simply as will, hut as nature.” 
L eight-on’s Lectures oi^Happiness, II. vol. iv. p. 190, ed. 1830. 

(14.) 1. E { 8 ij- 8^ very frequently marks a conclusion in the 
Ethics. See Grammar, 721, 1. 

(15.) 1. np6ti<ri k.t.X. If the elenchus on which this argument 
rests be worked out, it will bring us to tho key-stone of 
Aristotle’s philosophy : oiBiv 4 <f>v<rtr pari}V iroui. It 
is always worth while to work out compressed arguments of 
this sort, as well for the mental exercise, as for the sake of 
the principles up to which they lead us. 

(16.) 1. k t v 4 v, empty in itself; para lav, icithout result. 

(17.) 1. ay ad a v *al apiarov, the good and the bravest, as 
we say; the same thing ( summum honum ) viewed under 
different aspects. 

(18.) 1. op »£»>>. For the senses of Spirit, see the note 40 on 
book iii. chap. ii. 

(19.) 2. 4 y v Id a is a v r o v. Mark the word yvwais, and compare 
book x. chap. 9. 1, where he speaks of the result of all the 
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preceding part of his treatise as to yvS> vat. The Ethics is 
not a mere practical exposition of virtue, and the way to 
attain to it, but also, and rather, a search after it, and a 
proof of what it is in its practical, not its speculative, nature. 
By such expressions as “ r«Xos ov yvmms dXXa npa£is,'* on which 
so much stress is laid, it is meant that the Ethics is not a 
speculative enquiry into the abstract essence of virtue or 
happiness, without any further object ; but a moral enquiry 
into their practical nature as they exist in action, and with 
a view to it. 

(20.) 3. r v n <p yt, at least in an outline, or sketch. 

(21.) 3. ri no r i a ri, what its nature is. 

(22.) 3. rip os T to v (nioTTjpwv fj Svvdpetov, to what 
science or system it belongs, is here both a science 

and a scientific art, with .a definite subject-matter, such as 
politics, ethics, &c. ; Sv vap.es, an organic art, such as logic 
or rhetoric, which supplies formul®, more or less abstract, 
for any subject-matter. Of course, to whatever system, 
whether scientific or formal, the good belongs, the know- 
ledge of that science is necessary to its comprehension, and 
an enquiry into it is necessary to the completeness of that 
science. Hence troXmnnj includes ethics, and ethics is jtoXi- 
tikti ns, a branch of the grand science of politics. 

(23.) 4. A 6 £ f t e S’, would be held, or allowed, to be. 

(24.) 4. tcvpitoraTTjs, that to which most authority is given by 
nature. dpx* r( * T0 »'‘*’/ r > that which is most practically 
directive. 

(25.) 5. tf> a t r e t a i, evidently is. 

(26.) 5. 8iaT<i<r<r»i and vnb r a v r ij v refer to Kvpiarirris : XP°*~ 
p.1 vt)s and irtpit^oi Sv r a r £>v d X X a v to apx irotTorut^r. 
— Cf. Pol. 1. 1. 

(27.) 7. tout’ Sv tit) ravdpanivov ayaOor. The dyaSdy 
of man belongs to the science of politics, inasmuch as the 
end of this science embraces all other ends under it, and 
therefore is practically the reXot ra>v npaKrUv. 

(28.) 8. el ydp k.t.X. This is one of the instances of omission 
of the sentence to which ydp refers, which produces so much 
difficulty in following Aristotle’s arguments. The sentence 
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9. c. iii. 1—2.] 

must be worked out from the context, and supplied, before the 
bearing of the reasoning can bo perceived. It might have been 
expected that the dedptonivov dyadov would belong to dvdpamlvrj 
tnum'ipT), and not n-oXirKij : but this is not so, for in reality 
dvOpiVirtvrj (moTrjpT) is the same as t TokiTiKrj, and didpvmvov dyaddv 
as ttoXitikov dyadov, being different views of the same thing ; 
but noXiTiKTj is higher than avffpmrivi), as the a-oXif is higher 
than the individual, resting on higher grounds and aiming at 
higher results (cf. Eth., bk. vi. 8. 1) ; and therefore the good 
may bo viewed either as troXirucijr rA os, or npaicrcov rtXov. 

(29.) 9. Tovrtov, either avdpdmivov dyadov (== npaicrdtv tAos ,) and 
irdXiriKrjt TtXos ( —ttoXitikov dyadov), or referring back to section 
3, T* ttotc <Wi, itai Ttvot rav tmarrjpav *] Svvdptav. Booking to 
the beginning of chap, iv., it is probably the former of these. 

(30.) 9. voXiriKt) ne ova a. Being thus connected with poli- 
tics, and a necessary branch of that science which aims at 
the happiness of the state, or, in other words, the dyadov of 
the individuals composing it, the good of man belongs to the 
province of politics, and the knowledge of the former is ne- 
cessary to the completeness of the latter. The Ethics is 
the accidence of the Politics. 


CHAPTER III. 

(31.) Having now laid it down that the ayaddv of man is 
irpaKToiv rAot, and that it belongs to the science of politics, 
he would naturally proceed to the enquiry as to what this 
irpaicrav rtXoe may be ; but he first guards himself against 
those who would object to his system that it is not demon- 
strative, and to those who object that it is above their com- 
prehension. The one class would be of the philosophic, the 
other of the self-indulgent, careless sort. 

(32.) 1. vara, proportionally to. 

(33.) 1. Iqpwvpyovpfvoie, works of art. The perfection required 
differs according to the material, &c. 

(34.) 2. k a X a cal 8 1 k a i a, the principles of moral and social 
right. 
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(35.) 2. S i a(f> o p av, difference in different nations, ir X a v rj v, 
vagueness, even where agreed upon in the general. From 
this statement we may deduce (partly) the influence of ora- 
cles, whereby the Greek endeavoured to supply the want of 
some certain standard and guide, and the necessity of reve- 
lation to correct and steady false, shifting views. 

(36.) 2. SoKfiv v 6 p a> /it r eivat tp v <r (t he p t). The So- 
phists are hero generally alluded to, though, strictly speak- 
ing, they held that some *aXd were <f>C<rei, others vopa : 
but that all hUaia were vopep, and none <f>C<rei. Plato, Legg. 
889. As a school, however, they practically get rid of the 
reality of all natural right and wrong. 

(37.) 3. Ka't t a ay a 6 a, the principles and views of human 
good. 

(38.) 4. n t pi toiovto) v, on such subject-matter, c * roioi- 
r <*> v t from such premisses, w a \v \ £> s, roughly, roiavra, 
SC. to &>s fVl t () jroXu. 

(39.) 5. a k o h t x f a & a t° listen to the proof : we must, in pro- 
bable matters, be content with probability. 

(40.) 5. w or aib f v piv ov. The man of a highly trained mind 
has the power not only of discerning truth when it is put 
before him, but of discerning how far truth is attainable : so 
he only will see that the proofs which Aristotle is about to 
bring forward give all the proof of which the subject is 
capable. 

(41.) 6. spine t KaXihi & yivi onset. This faculty answers to 
trvvfms in morals. See bk. vi. c. x. 

(42.) 6. darXcif. The generic sense of firrXur is “keeping out of 
sight the circumstances mentioned in the context here it 
is generally, leaving out rit * ad' exaerra. 

(43.) 7. out lor, the proper ; the most suitable. 

(44.) 7. ri* koto to v ft i ov tt pd(ear, moral action. 

(45.) 7. ir i he k.t.X. The self-indulgent man will not compre- 
hend the real force of moral reasoning : he may listen to it, 
and possibly apprehend it with his reason, but it will be 
paraiae and ayapeXuis, because it will produce no effect on his 
practice. 

(46.) 7. eirethi) to t«'Xos k.t.X. It is not implied in these 
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■words that the Ethics is a mere practical exposition of vir- 
tue, and how to become virtuous. He does not Bay that he 
is not going to pursue the subject of morals with a view to 
the (as far as may be) scientific knowledge of virtue, but 
merely that he does not mean his treatise to end in mere 
knowledge, but in knowledge with a view to action. See last 
chapter, note 19, and also below, where « 1 8 i v a i is spoken 
of as profitable to those who know how to use it. 

(47.) 8. napa xp6vov, from time. Gr. Gr. C37. 3, e. 


CHAPTER IY. 

(48.) Resumption of subject. If there is any agreement among 
men as to the good, whether viewed as ivdpimtvov dyadov or 
iroXmicijs r« Aof, then the question is settled, and Aristotle 
might at once have proceeded to politics proper, or the con- 
sideration of the most perfect way of developing and securing 
this ayadov by legislation and government ; but such agree- 
ment does not exist. 

(49.) 1. dv a XaftovTfs, resuming the subject, after the digression 
in the last chapter. 

(50.) 1. y v w cr 1 f refers to TToXiTLKT] • irpoaipeote to iravrav aspi- 
Tarotf Toiv dyaBuiv. 

(51.) 2. tv&aipoviav. Observe the notion implied in this word : 
compare it with Latin fortuna, from fors, and our happiness, 
from hap. 

(52.) 2. xaptcvTts, the educated. See Lidd. and Scott. 

(53.) 2. fJ Ch v refers to abundance of good things ; < v npartfiv, 
to success and good fortune. 

(54.) 2. iiroXapfiavovcri, conceive of. This is its usual mean- 
ing in the Ethics. 

(55.) 3. arroSthdacriv, explain it. 

(56.) 3. napa raCra, besides and beyond. The Platonic Idea is 
here alluded to. 

(57.) 4. !imroXn(oiinu, most popular. Lidd. and Scott ; 
literally, on the surface. 
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(58.) 5. ^ }) \av8avt t a. It is not to be supposed that Aristotle 
introduces this passage in the middle of his subject to give 
us a piece of information which belongs rather to logic, or 
possibly found a place in his Methodica ; but being about to 
examine human opinions as a possible source of truth, it was 
necessary to vindicate their right to be thus considered, as 
Plato and his school would look upon such materials as un- 
sound foundations, and inadmissible in the endeavour to build 
up truth. Aristotle therefore lays down the principle of the 
analytical and synthetical methods, and claims for each its 
proper position in true philosophy, quoting Plato himself as 
an evidence of the existence of both methods. The opinions 
of mankind are among the phacnomena of the world, and a 
system based on them would be analytical, i.e. analyzing 
a confused (rd avysexopiva : see Phys. i. 1. 2.) mass of facts, 
in order to arrive at the truth implied in them. The words 
analytical and synthetical are explained by the Schoolmen, 
and after them by Aldrich, in a different sense. This is only 
noticed to prevent students from confusing themselves by 
trying to explain this passage by what Aldrich says. 

(59.) 5. apxv in the Ethics signifies a starting-point, whether 
in reasoning, scientific or moral, — or in action or choice, — or 
in his treatise. 

(60.) 5. apKTtov o v y-— ( apx'i w*** fora. He claims the right to 
proceed from diro t&v yvupipav, from whatever presents itself 
as yvu>pipov, whether matters of human experience, observa- 
tion, opinion ; or dn-Xis, abstract principles, prior to and inde- 
pendent of such experience, &c. ; that is, whether a priori 
or a posteriori. Eor the difference between yvapipa dnXus 
and yrapipa ypiv, see Phys. i. 1. 2 ; Anal. Post. i. 2. 10. 

(61.) 5 . Xtras oSv K.r.X. The more usual, because the most 
accessible, sources of enquiry will be yvkpipa npiv, t« iyyvrtpa 
rijt aioOrprcGir. The facts of moral life — whether these be the 
facts of our constitution, or the facts of life, as discernible in 
the actions, the opinions, language, habits of men, set forth 
either by the oi TroXXot, or the (ppovtpos or (nrovflatov, or rroXiuKos, 
or naXiTiKt ) — all may be bases of truth, and furnish sound 
ground for further systems. The characteristic of Aristotle’s 
method is that he claims the right to use both methods, as 
they may be within his reach. When he draws his arguments 
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from the abstract constitution of nature he uses the former, 
but when from opinions of men, the latter; but he usually 
uses the analytical, because most suited to his subject. It is 
hardly worth while to enquire at length whether the whole of 
his treatise is one or the other : perhaps, as he begins with 
the abstract principle of nature that the dyaBiv of every thing 
is in its epyov, and proceeds to shew that ijfluti) dperfj does 
perform the epyor, he may be in a certain sense synthetical ; 
but wo may remark that he seldom or never brings forward 
an abstract principle without confirming it by experience. 

(62.) 6. d 1 6 8tl roit tdco-iv. As facts form the groundwork 
of moral science, and as moral facts are appreciable only by 
men of good morals, hence a right moral education is abso- 
lutely necessary for the profitable study of moral or social 
subjects, or, to speak generally, of politics. 

(G3.) 7. 6 r o l o v t o r, SC. 6 KaXuie roif eOetriv rjypevos. 


CHAPTER V. 

(61.) lie now examines the opinions of men on the subject, to 
see if they can give a satisfactory answer to his question. 

(65.) 1. S6er, see end of sec. 4, last chapter . — yap refers to the 
difference among the opinions which the last chapter mentions. 

(66.) 2. vKoXapQdvtiv, conceive of; form their notions of — it. 
ruv /3 i <a v,from the different sorts of life. — <j> opritararoi, 
the vulgar. See Lidd. and Scott ad v. 

(67.) 3. rvyxarovoL Si \6yov, but they obtain consideration, or 
have a show of reason. 

(68.) 4. emir o \ a i 6 t t p o r, too superficial ; too uncertain. 

(69.) 4. pavrevopeOa, we feel ; without going into the rea- 
son and proof, we have a sort of instinct about it. 

(70.) 5. y o S v introduces the proof of a foregoing statement. See 
Gr. Gr. 737, c. 

(71.) 5 .nap' ofr, sc. iraph tovtois of r, before those by whom, fyc. 
See Gr. Gr. 822, obs. 1. 

0 
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(72.) 6. 81 a tv & i a <p v\ a r t a v, maintaining a paradox. Top. i. 
9. 5, p. 107. 

(73.) G. tv toU iyKvickioit. In mg treatise on general subjects. See 
Lidd. and Scott ad v. Probably general questions on morals. 
These were two books of npo^Xripara tyKiskta, a passage from 
which is quoted by Aulus Gellius, xx. 4 ; and from the cha- 
racter of this passage it seems probable that these are the 
treatises referred to here. See Fabr. Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 392. 

(71.) 7. i v rolr «ir ope rots. The next chapter is devoted to 
a more particular consideration of the supposed aM> aya8ov, 
which is the aim and result of the fiios dtapyrtsis with respect 
to the supposed science of happiness. These words are com- 
monly supposed to refer to the discussion in the tenth book ; 
but first, as the doctrine of the Ibta, which is the principle 
of speculative philosophy or plot dtupijnstls, is, as a matter of 
fact, considered in the next chapter, it seems difficult to give 
any reason why these words should not refer to that chapter. 
Next, if we take the passages in which the words «V rolt tVop<- 
voit occur, we shall find that they denote a more real and actual 
connection than between the first and last book of a treatise. 
Where he refers to somo distant part of his book (as in 
lthet. i. 10. 5), ho generally gives a more distinct descrip- 
tion of the part referred to. 

(75.) 8. ra nportpov \tx8tvra, SC. ijbovi) — riprj — apery. 

(76.) 8. k air ot iroXXoi Xoyoix.r.X. The other reading is mu’, 
which would mean that Aristotle had wasted many words on 
them ; and as this could hardly be said to be true, therefore 
Kalrot is the better reading. But even these Jo not appear to be 
final; and yet much reasoning has been spent with regard to them , 
i.e. to prove them to be mXij, — not by himself, but by others. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(77.) He now examines the opinions of those who look for the 
good in the dtapyTuc&s Plot, and hold that the only true hap- 
piness consists in, and is gained by, the mental realisation of 
the auro ayadov , — by the science of the good. It would be 
beside our purpose to go at length into an account of the 
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Platonic theory of ideas : it is enough to say that the leading 
feature of it seems to be, that there existed in the Divine 
mind certain archetypal forms or qualities, which being 
communicated to, or at least present in, things visible, gave 
them these qualities, (Pluedo, 100, cf. Arist. Met. xii. 5, 
pp. 269, 270) ; and that these archetypal ideas being also 
impressed on the mind of men, were called out by men- 
tal exercise ; and when they were thus called out, the true 
qualities of visible things were recognised in their several 
shapes and forms of existence. Thus a visible thing was 
good by virtue of the presence in it of the idea of good, and 
the mind could recognise and enjoy that good only by vir- 
tue of the mental development and realisation of the cor- 
responding idea. 

(78.) 1. k a 6 6 \ o v, sc. the Platonic idea, (Met. vi. 13, p. 155) ; 
called Kadokov, from its being the result of the highest ab- 
straction. It may be observed that in the Physics, 1. i., 
KaSoXov has exactly an opposite meaning, viz. the whole fully 
exhibited in its details and phenomena. 

(79.) 1. ro <"Si j. Here the 'Mu, or abstract ideas: when op- 
posed to Ma, as below, section 10, it seems to mean the 
concrete to which the Ma by its presence gives form and 
quality. 

(80.) 1. iriov irpoTtfiav rfjv a\r] 6 ( i av. This passage pro- 
bably gave rise to the Latinised saying attributed to Aristotle, 
“Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis arnica veritas.” 
Whenever Plato is spoken of, even whon his theories are 
opposed, it is always with. respect, and almost affection. 

(81.) 2. There are five ways in which Aristotle meets the doc- 
trine of the Mai : — 

1. By taking some abstract principles of the speculative 
school, (2 — 4). 

2. By calling on them to define the difference between the 
avTO €Kacrrov and the thing itself, (5 — 7). 

3. By shewing that their distinction between good inde- 
pendent and good dependent does not help them, (8 — 11). 

4. By shewing that the common name of “ good’’ does not 
necessarily imply a common idea, (12). 

5. By shewing that it would be of no practical use, (13 — end). 
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(82.) 2. He takes as a major premiss, one of the Platonic dog- 
mas, and proves from it that there can be no one abstract 
idea of good. It would be quite waste of time to enquire 
either into the meaning of the Platonic dogma, or how far it 
is true. Aristotle allows, for the purpose of his argument, 
that it is true, and we may do the same. The argument is a 
simple negative syllogism in the first figure, and, as well as 
the other arguments in this chapter, should be worked out 
in full. 

(83.) 2. «co ft. L a a vt€ s. This may be translated entertaining. See 
Lidd. and Scott ad v. 

(84.) 2. \iyerai, is predicated in; that is, may, as a predicate, 
express substance or quality, &c. 

(85.) 2. 17 oio la. The category of substance. For the other 
meanings of it, — the essence, the universal, the genus, — see 
Met. vi. 3, p. 130, where substance is also termed vnoKtlperov : 
see also Categ. c. 2, and 3, Met. iv. 8, p. 98. — k ad’ air 6. 
The other categories can only exist cV vnoKtipivtf : they have 
no independent existence ; wherefore sad' a vr 6 is a character- 
istic of ovcrla. 

(86.) 2. 7 Tapa(pvdSt, offshoot; cuji/Sf^TjicoTi, property. See 
Met. iv. 30, p. 119; see also iii. 4, p. 70. 

(87.) 3. la-axS) s Xiycmi, sc. it is predicated in all the Cate- 
gories. A thing may be spoken of as good in respect of its 
relation to the end, or the time or place when and where it 
happened, and so on through the rest. liefer to the end of 
the second chapter of the Categories. 

(88.) 3. xaipdc, opportunity. This argument is an hypothetical 
destructive. 

(89.) 4. !j v dv, sc. if there is an idea of good. 

(90.) 5. An argument to shew that, waiving the question of there 
being such a thing as airo (Kacrrov, the difference between it 
and the tKaarov itself is unreal, a mere play upon words ; that 
the Platonists themselves cannot define them in different 
terms. 

(91.) 5. xal is emphatic : how they even wish to define, Ac. 

(92.) 5. 6 aiir os Xo-yos. dvdpwros lllld GOTO (hdjicoTTGS arc defined 
by the same terms. 
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(93.) 6. This is an answer to the argument drawn from the 
eternity of the abrS iitacnov. The essence of the thing is not 
altered by its greater or less permanence ; that which is 
white for an instant is as white as that which is white for 
a thousand years. It may, however, be answered, that per- 
manence being itself a good, a thing which is good for an 
instant is not so good as that which is so for a thousand 
years. 

(94.) 7. Sndo-n rn-or. The nephew and successor of Plato in the 
Academy, whom Aristotle represents as abandoning, in part 
at least, the Platonic theory, by making unity an exhibition 
or phase of good, rather than good a development and phase 
of unity. See Met. vi. 2, p. 129. 

(95.) 7. tv rfi rav ayadav avtrroi\ia. This (rvtrrotxia was a sort of 
catalogue, or double list, in which ten sorts of good and their 
corresponding evils were placed over against each other ; 
such as n epos — uirtipov. ntpirrov — tiprtov, iv — irXr)(9os. ic.r.X. 

See Met. i. 5, p. 15. 

(96.) 8. roit Si \ t % d e ‘ <r i, sc. the arguments adduced by 
Aristotle. He now takes a modified form of the Platonic 
theory, which distinguishes between independent and de- 
pendent good, and applies the IS/a only to the former. 

(97.) 8. vat)' tv tlSos, in one sort. 

(98.) 10. If the goods mentioned above are not independent 
goods, there can be none such, except the idea ; but then 
the fiSot, or concrete, in which the form of good seems to 
reside, is a delusion, — has no reality : and therefore these 
are goods. (The argument is a sort of elenchus, whereby the 
consequent is denied, as Sronov) : and if these are all goods, 
properly so called, then the former argument is applicable, 
that there should be identity of predication. The passage is 
a sort of hypothetical sorites, depending on a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

(99.) 12. The identity of name, though predicated in different 
categories, furnishes an argument in favour of there being an 
iSia of good. Why, if goods thus differ, is the common name 
“ good" applied to each and all ? The three reasons given 
correspond to the later systems of the Realists, Conceptua- 
lists, Nominalists. r<3 «</>’ evils eivat, by virtue of all proceeding 
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from One, gives that of tho Kealists ; t<£ npbs fr anavra avvre- 
Aeiv, that of the Conceptualists ; f) puXKov kh 6‘ avdXoyiav, that 
of the Nominalists : and the words tj piiXXor mark that Aris- 
totle took the last of the three. Of the three systems there 
is a short, but not on that account a worse, account in 
Magee on the Atonement, vol. ii. p. 25, note. 

(100.) 12. opavifioic, Cat. i. 

(101.) 15. e it i tr r i\ p. a i r, scientific arts ; the arts and sciences, as 
we see from the word rt^i'rar below. 

(102.) 15. to t y & d t, that which is wanting to their perfection. 
(103.) 16. t tj v i y i 1 1 a v, health in the abstract. 


CIIAPTEK VII. 

Having thus in vain sought for a correct notion of the <\ya86v in 
the practical and speculative views of men on the subject, 
he now proceeds to discover it for himself; and his mode of 
proceeding of course forms the characteristic feature of his 
treatise. Instead of imitating former philosophers, who, 
forming abstract notions of what happiness was, tried to find 
out what sort of life afforded the widest and surest sphere 
for it, Aristotle proceeds by stating what will lead to it, 
viz. that it will be the development of the tpyov, i.e. of the best 
and highest tendency or principle of man's nature. 

(105.) 2. pe t a Pair a », changing its ground; by a different mode 
of proof. In the first chapter the conclusion that npairrCiv 
re\os is the raya66v was arrived at by referring syllogistically 
to major premisses ; here by induction and analogy. 

(106.) 3. He now gives some characteristics of the good, whereby 
ebbaipnvla is identified with it among the various WXij in life, 
as being permanently rcXctov and aCraputc, which latter is also 
a sign of the former ; and the conclusion he comes to is that 
eubaipovia is perfect, perfectly developed in itself ; self-con- 
tained, requiring nothing external to complete it; and the 
highest end of human action. 

(107.) 4. Sia ToiiO’ uipfTov. tovto, sc. to prjbiiroTf bdi (IXXo. There 
are three divisions : — 1. Things sought for their own sake 
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alone. 2. Things sought only for the sake of something 
else. 3. Things sought both for their own sake and for 
that of something else. 

(108.) 5. ofiyam, instrumental goods ; which are valuable only as 
leading to some end . — v oSi>, intellectual power , talent. 

(108.) 6. tA a A to rrvpPatveiv, the same result, viz. that « A8ai- 
povla is riXtiov, and therefore the good. 

(109.) 0. tire tig <pv<rt t jroXirticor Hv 8 pair or. Observe 
this principle, which is the keystone of Aristotle’s moral 
philosophy. 

(110.) 7. Tovrrov bt XrjrrTtbs op Of r is, SOmo bound must 
be placed to these sympathies. 

' (111.) 7. « i a a C 6 l s, see eh. 11. 

(112.) 8. uavruiv alpeTeoraTijr. The highest object of choice, 
in its own essence, even when in its lowest degree, without 
any adventitious additions, as compared with anything else ; 
and yet alptrorripav, in its higher degrees, when increased not 
in essence or kind, but in degree, by the addition of acknow- 
ledged blessings, as compared with itself before those addi- 
tions. The change produced by the addition of external 
goods is in degree, not in kind . — pg avvaptOpovptvgv, 
not reckoned as joined with anything else ; by itself. The 
word is used again lihet. i. 7. 

(113.) 9. Xiytiv. This word shews that what he has been doing 
in the preceding sections is to identify that which is called 
tudaipovia with the dyadov. 

(114.) 10. It having been laid down that tbbatpovla will be 
attained by the development of the highest tendency of human 
nature, it is necessary to discover the ipyov of man, as this 
will be the development of his highest and best tendencies ; 
and in it, by a general law of nature, the tS of man will be 
found. We here get at one of the major premisses of the 
Ethics , — whatever developes the fpyov, or highest principle or 
function, of man will be his dyadov. 

(115.) 10. The terms fpyov, rtXos, tS, dptrii, ayaBov, only 
present different views of the same state, ipyov, the proper 
development of the proper nature; r iXos, the same state 
viewed as in its accomplishment; tv, viewed as a simple 
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excellence ; dp (rij, with the additional notion of obligation 
or the corresponding one of good desert ; d y a 6 6 v, with a 
further notion of good or happiness resulting from it. 

(116.) 10. c v t<S « p y a. We have here again Aristotle’s recog- 
nition of the wise benevolence of nature, which has provided 
that everything and being shall find its iyaffov in the due 
performance of the function assigned to it by its constitution 
and position ; and thus human nature, rightly understood, 
will lead to human happiness. 

(116.) 11. a pyov SC. aepyov, without an (pyov. 

(117.) 11. irorcpov ovp r t »t t o v o t, argument from analogy. 

(119.) 11. ? KdOaire p, argument a fortiori. If each of the parts 
has an (pyov, much more the whole. 

(120.) 12. (o) i) is not the same as fiios, life without, or living , but 
a principle of life within : so the fan of man is afterwards 
stated to be yfrvxns ivipytta. It may be translated nature, in 
the sense of a principle or part of nature ; and of course the 
(pyov of man will arise from his peculiar fat). 

(121.) 12. epenriKT). In bk. vi. c. 12. 6, he calls Spon-uo) the 
TfTaprov pdpiov : the other three being, the intellectual, the 
moral, and the aicrdqrunj. 

(122.) 13. \ ( iir e t a t marks the conclusion of a disjunctive syl- 
logism, which is implied in what goes before, though not 
actually stated. 

(123.) 13. npaKTiKr) Tts tov Xdyov (\ovtos, the life of a rational 
agent. It does not mean here practical, as opposed to intel- 
lectual, nor a life of moral virtue and activity, as opposed to 
one of contemplation, for in the subdivision of jrpammj* tag 
wo find the intellectual energies included. It is opposed to 
0p(7TTiKT) and ai(T0T)TiKT], and not to biavorjTiKrj. It is necessary 
to observe this, for it was long the fashion to construe this 
word practical, and to make it the link between ijdotij dpcrp 
and (vbaipovia. 

(124.) 13. tovtov d i, sc. tov \oyov t xovtos. Of the rational 
agent one part is receptive of reason, the other is the state 
and energy of it. o> s, as being. 

(125.) 13. K a\ rovrijs agrees with farj s TOV t xovtos *al biavoov 
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pevov, implied in the context: since the intellect may exist 
in a passive state (t\ov, «{«), or as an active energy, Siavoov- 
litvov ; the ivipycm is preferred to the 

(126.) 13. Kvpiarepov. More properly and essentially termed 
the npaicriKrj (c or] rov Xdyov t\ 0 vT 0 i. The word \ly etjQai is some- 
thing more than merely spoken of, — rather predicated as a 
definition ; and therefore representing more or less accu- 
rately the essence. 

(127.) 14. Kara \6yov *) prj ami Xdyov. He does not here 
choose to define the exact proportion which Xdyov holds in 
this iylpyeta '/rvx’je : it may be the governing and directing 
principle, or it may be merely an ingredient. Below he adds 
the words ptra Xdyov. 

(128.) 15. Kara r r/ v o Ire lap dptrrjv, in accordance with — 
according to — the excellence proper to and resulting from 
its nature. It must be observed that dp«ry here does not 
mean virtue in its technical sense of moral virtue, (for we 
find it afterwards divided into moral and intellectual,) but 
excellence, whatever it may be. 

(129.) 15. el irXitovs k.t.X. The great object, then, of his trea- 
tise is to discover what is the highest (dpionj) and most per- 
fectly developed ( reXeiordni ) apcrl] of man. This furnishes us 
with the major premiss of the syllogism : “ Whatever is the 
TfXfiOTurn aperrj developes the ipyov of man.” — riXiiardn/, 
that which most perfectly developes the tpyov. See Met. iv. 

16, p. 110. 

(131.) 16. i v 3 1 a rrXui, implying both sufficiency of time and 
sufficiency of means, (see below, note 175,) though the pro- 
verb immediately following applies only to the former. 

(132.) 17. rr t p iy e y p d(j) 6 a, be sketched, dvaypdijrai, Jill in. 8o£«« 
8’ Sv iravrbs k.t.X. It would seem to be every one’s duty, Sic. 

(133.) 18. He now repeats his caution as to the contingent cha- 
racter of his subject, and of the sources whence his phe- 
nomena and principles are drawn. 

(134.) 19. 6p6riv, either ytoviav, or y pap. pip. 

(135.) 20. r4 8’ on n pi> rov k a i dp x ij. In the discussion 
of first principles the on is sufficient, for this is itself the 
D 
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starting-point, beyond which it is not possible to go, and 
which it is not possible to demonstrate, or to require an atria 
for it ; it has its own evidence in itself. See book vi. 6. 

(13C). 21. r £>v &' dpx *.r.A. Of the various ways in which 
these generalised facts (on) are apprehended, Aristotle spe- 
cifies three which depend more immediately on our senses. 

n. at a- 6 rj <r t r, an immediate perception of, and assent to, a 
general principle, as soon as suggested to us by the phseno- 
mena of nature, or the facts of life, or presented to us by 
others, {evidential) to deny which we feel (fiavrtvoiuBa) would 
be a contradiction of our very reason, or instincts ; not the 
same as, but analogous to, the perception of things by the eye. 
(Book vi. 8. 9. aiaBrjais ov\ rj ruv idiW, dAX’ ora aiadavofuBa 
on to iv paBrj/xanKois (<r\arov rpiyav ox,) hence termed uioOqait ; 
such as in mathematics, “ Things that are equal to the same 
are equal to one another.” In morals, apart, of course, from 
religion, the generalised facts thus perceived are, from our 
inability to see clearly into human nature and human life, but 
few, and these comparatively uncertain, not in themselves, 
but in our convictions of them. 

Whether these principles are innate and called out by the 
intellectual energies, or whether they are matters of expe- 
rience, it is beside our purpose to enquire ; it may suffice to 
say, that the difficulties started by the partisans of each of 
these theories against the opposite ones, may be disposed of 
by supposing, what really seems to be the case, that we have 
innate powers of receiving them from nature, and that nature 
is fitted to convey them to us ; so that wherever the intellect 
or the heart is in a right state, they are universally received 
and held, though not themselves innate. 

(3. (iroyuy f). Where the principles are not self-evident, 
but are the result of experience, or at least require experi- 
ment and comparison to confirm them, such as “ the ay a fid x of 
everything is contained in its Hpyov.” It would be beside our 
purpose to go into the question of induction. 

(Biapos, an acquired a'o-fiijo-w, the result of experience 
and practice, as where an experienced chymist detects laws 
and properties which escape other men’s notice ; or as a 
man accustomed to measurements judges of distance almost 
instinctively ; or where an experienced lawyer sees at a 
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glance the real point in a case. The (more or less) slow 
process of induction is superseded and supplied by this ac- 
quired power. There is a sort of intuitive and instantaneous 
induction . — dpa iiraydpevos. Post. Anal. i. 5, book vi. 8. 9. 
— rj bui rrjs eirayvyrjs trvvrfdeia. See Topics, i. 12. 5. 

(137.) 21. 5\\ai i' a\\<os. This would include all those prin- 
ciples which do not come to us through the medium of attrdt]- 
ait, (if any such there be,) but are developed by the reflexive 
power of the mind in itself, or are deduced from principles 
already formed, or by analogy ; all, in short, where 
does not directly and immediately come in. It was not ne- 
cessary for Aristotle to specify these, and claim his right to 
use them, as Plato would not deny their authority as sources 
of truth, which he would do in the case of those which de- 
pended on di<jBr]ait. See Phaedo, 65, A, sq. ; 66, A. 

(138.) 21. fxtTiiva i 8 1 k. r.X. Observo the practical wisdom of 
Aristotle, who does not, on abstract grounds, shut himself out 
from any sources of truth, but rocognises the great principle, 
that truths are to be sought after according to the nature 
of their subject-matter. In the Topics, i. 12. 5, p. 110, he 
gives three heads of npordfreis : rjBiKat — (pvaiKal — \oyueai. It is 
clear that tho apyai in those three are not to be sought for 
in exactly the same way. Much confusion would have been 
avoided if writers on philosophy had imbibed from Aristotle 
a little of his comprehensiveness of mind. 

(139.) 21. opitrdaa-i, be set out clearly,— as well iu thought as 
in terms. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

(140.) The notions of ebbatpovla were arrived at in- the last chap- 
ter from the constitutions of nature, deductively (« toC 
rrv)urfpdopaTot Ka\ <’f hv & \dyoe) from the general law that the 
good of everything consists in the development of its Ipyav, 
and from the particular facts of human nature. Ho now 
proceeds (according to his usual practice of combining both 
the sources of proof, where possible), to shew that the opi- 
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nions of men agree with what he has laid down. The 
principal opinions of men are all combined in Aristotle’s 
definition : — 

1 . Happiness resides in the soul = evlpycta 'faxys- 

2. Happiness is apery = ear' aperyv. 

3. eerus evypeplaz=iv (itep reXeito. 

4. ySovy naturally arises from this evepyeia. 

(141.) 2. r p t xv- Plat. Legg. 697, B. 

(142.) 2. ac a X 03 s &v Xtyoiro, our definition would hold good. 

(143.) 3. o v r so yap ac.t.X. It would belong to the soul, for irpa£i* 
implies both epyov (without), and npoaipean (within), — it is 
not only an act, but an action. 

(144.) 5. eniCyrovpeva n e p\ ryv ac.t.X. The further questions 
raised on happiness. The more particular requirements, as dis- 
tinguished from the more general notions of ra irtp\ imxnr, or 

ra cAcrot. 

(145.) 5. tm \e e vr i, sc . his definition. 

(146.) 7. oiSerepovs ac.t.X. The principle here laid down seems 
to be the true rule in cases where there are two or more dif- 
ferent views, each supported by more or less of sound reason- 
ing, — both are true in some points, both wrong in others. 

It differs from eclecticism, inasmuch as truth is not compro- 
mised, but only sifted and harmonised. 

(147.) 8. r airy s yap ac.t.X. For to this (virtue) belongs the 
energy according to it. 

(148.) 9. b n o X a p f) a v e i v, to conceive of. 

(1 49.) 9. efcypyyKori, in a torpid state. 

(150.) 9. ol w p arr ovr e s, those who are active, — opposed to those 
who are e£ypyyKorcs. 

(151.) 10. rav^vxKiov. Pleasure is an affection of the soul, „ 
and will arise on all energies thereof, according to tho dis- 
position of the agent. 

(151.) 11. t ci ybea p a x e r a i, their pleasures are inconsistent. 

(152.) 11. 8<a to p y ac.t.X. Work out the major promiss im- 
plied here. 
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(153). 12. irtpidirrov n vis, as it were an appendage. Lidd. 
and Scott. 

(154.) 13. el 8’ ovra (t.r.X. From irpor toic elpypevois to aXXuv 
is in a parenthesis, so that ovr<e refers to e\ei ydovyv tv lavra. 

(155.) 13. a XX a pyv k a 1, further. — a-jrovSalot: properly a 
man who is in earnest, — a man who regards life seriously ; 
hence a good man. 

(156.) 13. sptvei !os elrcopev: SC. that they are ayaBa'i Ka t 
xaXai. The argument is a simple constructive hypothetical: 
the hypothetical premiss being, “ if the good man judges 
truly, they are what he judges them;” and the minor de- 
pending on a reductio ad absurdum , viz., ayaBa't sa't xoXai, “ if 
he does not judge rightly, who can do so ? ” 

(157.) 14. 8 id>p i oral, are not separated from each other. 

(158.) 15. tpalmrai, evidently is. He now turnB to the opinion 
of those who hold herds dyaBd to be happiness. 

(159.) 16. oBev. From this opinion, that «ros dyaBa are happi- 
ness, and that the want of these impair it, some identify it 
with e v t v x ‘ <*’ while others insist on its being apery, intel- 
lectual or moral, whereby, as they think, dSaipovia is placed 
above the accidents of life. r\ 


CHAPTER IX. 

(160.) 1 . oBfv. From these two opinions arises a further ques- 
tion as to its attainment. Those who hold it to bo intel- 
lectual virtue ( cro<j>la ), say it is paByrov. Those who hold it 
to be moral virtue, say it is iBiardv, or dasyrdv. They who 
hold it to be say it is bid Of lay poipav , or rvyyy. 

(161.) 1 . paByrov. See Plato, Meno 1 . In more than one of 
his dialogues, such as the Protagoras, Euthydemus, &c., Plato 
holds this opinion. The conclusion to which he comes in 
the Meno seems to be meant as a piece of irony against the 
Sophists. See Stallb. Pref. ad Menon. 

(162.) 1 . napaylverai, springs vp, as it were spontaneously. 
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(163.) 4. 7r o\v ko i v o v, open to most; those only excluded who 

wer© Tremjpcopevoi rrpos uperrjv. 

(164.) 5. flirt p tci Kara <f>vcriv. Observe the reverential be- 
lief in the wisdom and benevolence of nature here laid down. 
ra kutci cpvtrtv, the productions of nature. ra Kara 
rtx v 1 V < those things which aro in the province of art. or 
any other productive or directive cause (irdaav air lav), 
are also produced in the best way (liplot). 

(165.) 6. ir\r; ppf\is, contrary to analogy ; out of tune with the 
rest of the creation. 

(166.) 7. (k to 0 Xoyov K.r.X. The question raised, i.e. how far 
happiness is matter of r vxn, is solved by what has been said ; 
for it has been stated that in its essence it is a mental 
energy of a certain sort (iroi '.a ns), according to virtue ; while 
of external goods, some only exist, as adjuncts, (touts irpocr- 
6 1 1 ar 0 a i ttjs Toiavrqs fvrjpfpl as, chap. xi. 17), and others only 
are of the nature of instruments to it (chap. ix. sect. 15) ; and 
if yltv^ljs trcpytlai kot aperqu do not come from Toxy, neither 
can tvbaipovia. 

(167.) 8. rolr dp X fj, to what was said at the beginning of 
the treatise. This is an argument drawn from the opinions 
of men, as seen in their practical legislation. The force of 
the argument lies in noiijaai dya6 ovs, as shewing that dperi) 
does not come from tux’). 

(168.) 9. cikotcos. An argument from the opinions of men, as 
seen in their modes of speaking of animals and children. 

(169.) 10. The difference between evbaipmv and patdpios seems to 
be, that in the former the mental state of the person spoken 
of is the leading notion, his being in possession of that 
which constitutes happiness ; in the latter, it is rather his 
happiness externally, so to say, in its relation to gods and 
men, — favoured by the gods, and envied by men. In Ehet. 
i. 9. 34, paKapiapos and cvdaipoinapas are said to bo in them- 
selves the same, but to differ inasmuch as ebbeupomerpos im- 
plies the possession of dperi), as comprehending evaivos and 
lysuipiov : and this seems to lead us to the above distinction 
between paxapios and tvbaipwv, which the words blessed and 
happy in some degree represent. The distinction, however, 
naturally' enough, is not' always observed, and they are often 
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used indifferently, when it is not required to bring out the 
proper notion of either one or the other. This will obviate 
some difficulties from the use of this word in the next 
chapter. 

(170.) 10. 3fl yap k.t.X. The reason of what has just been 
said is, that the elements of happiness are its essence, apt n) 
TfXf la, and its adjuncts ffios WXctot : for which see the next 
chapter. 

(171.) 11. jroXXal yap. It requires jSfot rtXtiot, for a man’s 
life may change, and, in the opinion of men, his happiness 
would, under great calamities, change with it. 

(172.) 11. (iSaipoviCtt. This introduces the opinions dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 

(173.) The common feeling of men, to which Solon gave utter- 
ance, demands investigation. As the opinions of men were 
to Aristotle, generally speaking, tests of truth, he had to 
shew how far, and in what sense, it was true that happiness 
was not attainable in this life. 

(174.) 1. The questions or difficulties started are : — 

1. Are we unable to say that a man is happy as long as 
he lives ? 

2. If so, is he happy when he is dead ? — dnopia ; “ Happi- 
ness is an energy.” 

3. Or is it only meant that wo can safely say that he is 
happy when he is dead ? 

4. But supposing this, are the events which happen after 
death to have no influence on his happiness? anopla. 
“ But this is contrary to the opinion of men,” (8o«I ydp 
K.T.X.) 

5. But if they have such influence, then the dead man 
would be at one time uflXior, at another tiSalpuv. 

(175.) 6. The three first questions practically resolve themselvos 
into another, — how far external reverses destroy happiness ? 
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Thia may be solved by observing that dSaipovia consists of 
its essence (riptr) r t\da), and its adjuncts (filos riXttos). The 
later means a life which has performed or arrived at the 
end for which it was given, (Met. iv. 16, p. 110) ; and this 
evidently is when the energies of happiness are exercised 
without let or hindrance, (bk. vii. 13. 2, oidt/xia yap Mpyeia 
T«'Xe ios k.t.X.) ; and to this end we require both 

sufficiency of time, (pijieor fiiov rtXdov, bk. x. 7. 7,) for the 
development and formation of the intellectual and moral ener- 
gies, and sufficiency of whatever is necessary or conducive to 
their exercise ; both the presenco of those things which are 
necessary to the calm and continuous exercise of the energies, 
and the absence of whatever may distract or impede their 
operation, fiios WXeios then includes both of these, — suffi- 
ciency of time, and sufficiency of external goods ; but these 
destructible things arc not the essence (dptai), but only the 
adjuncts, of happiness, and are necessary, because the world 
is what it is {it po trStirat fi’ avrijiv 6 dv&pdmvos j9io?) ; and there- 
fore they do not affect its real essential existence. Happi- 
ness, in its essence, riper) ™X«i'a, is indestructible, unless some 
great blow (n pinpu) nr rri^i;) should paralyse the powers and 
destroy the balance of mind in which riper) consists ; and 
where this is the case, a sufficient length of time is required 
for the restoration of what has been destroyed, before happi- 
ness can be re-established. If misfortune takes away \oprjyia, 
happiness, though mutilated and hindered, is not destroyed. 
Questions four and fivo may be answered by observing that, 
as in personal happiness, only the greater fortunes have any 
influence, so the fortunes of relations are not such as to 
destroy the happiness of the dead. 

(176.) 1. It is perhaps needless to refer to Herod, i. 32. Solon’s 
opinion, or perhaps the opinions of those who held it in an 
exaggerated form, are answered by shewing the dwopiat which 
follow, that is, by a rcductio ad absurdum. 

(177.) 3 .cl 8 i p j] \tyoptp, — not Xiympfy. He means, that 
he does not allow it to be true. 

(178.) 3. p) aitrdavofityfp, 8C. ri p fuvrt. 

(179.) 4. dir o a r ) p a <r i, removes, generations. 

(180.) 6. Utoitov. that is, supposing that a man cannot be said 
to be happy till he is dead. 
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(181.) 5. rA npdripov an o pq 8< v, sc. whether a man cannot 
be happy as long as he is alive. — t A pvp firi{rjTo{pepop f 
how far the fortunes of descendants influence the happiness 
of the dead. 


(182.) 7. rat Tujfot a va k v k X e i a 6a i, the wheel of fortune re- 
volves. 

(138.) 9. npoo-ISeiTai. Observe the up 6 s, i.e. as adjuncts. — 
avdpavivos plot, the circumstances of human life, — not 
the {ah rov \6yov t^ovror. We might suppose a state where 
aperh rtXct'a would produce happiness, independently of these 
accidents. 


(184.) 9. sip tat, are the essence. 

(185.) 9. ai t vavriat . The energies of vice are the essence ot 
human misery, (see sect. 13, obbe'ts Sr ytvotro, k.t.X.) When- 
ever these compressed forms of opposition occur, it is im- 
portant to work them fully out, not being contented with 
carelessly construing bamiov contrary, but substituting for it 
the opposed notion which it represents. 

(186.) 10. r« X o y <j>, our definition of happiness. 

(187.) 10. iv t pyti as ras tear' a pen j v. It must be recol- 
lected that Aristotle is not speaking necessarily of “ moral 
virtue,” but the excellence of man, whatever it is. 

(188.) 11. rA {t]To{ptpov, SC. HtSaiurni . 

(189.) 11. lppt\ as, suitably, gracefully. See Lidd. and Scott. 

(190.) 12. paKaptart pov top piov, i.e. his external life. 

(191.) 12. rA pa k a p top signifies the state as it is viewed by 
men externally, without any prominent notion of the ipipyttat 
uperijs, in which it really consists, though of course it implies 
these : it is tvbaipap viewed from another point. See above, 
note, 169. 

(192.) 12. tA saX op, the instinctive sense of right, — the princi- 
ple of aperi], and therefore the test of its presence. In the 
Greek mind, and hence in their language, there was a strong 
connection between the physically and morally beautiful : so 
\apts. 

(193.) 13. t h s { a ij s ,— not tou piov , — but the internal life of hap- 
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pinesa. — fiiffijra, things of bad desert. AJschylus has ex- 
pressed something of the same sentiment, Eum. 650. 

(194.) 14. ovbf'is bv yivoiro ic.r.X. TO paedptov implies both 
the essence and the adjuncts, and therefore, of course, ceases 
when the adjuncts cease. The ebbaipav continues so long as 
the essence remains, even though the adjuncts be removed : 
he will not cease to be tldaipav until the essence is destroyed, 
i. e. until the balance of mind is disordered by some over- 
whelming calamity, and the inner man becomes incapacitated 
for the aprnjs (vffjyucu. 

(195.) 14. up. /3i'oc T<X«iut includes, as stated above, both 
length of time and sufficiency of means : here it evidently 
means the former. 

(196.) 15. ri obv KuXvct \(yetp. He now turns from the 
point, how far a man is happy while he is alive, to the ques- 
tion how far he may be called so. 

(197.) 16. paKapiovs b' d v dp m it o v t, happy as men ; as far as 
human life admits. 


CHAPTER XI. 

(198.) Having thus settled the first point, by saying that ho who 
has dptrtjv Tt\ciav and j9i ov rcXeiov may be called happy, (always 
bearing in mind the uncertainty of human things,) ho goes 
to the second question which arises from this, viz. whether 
the fortunes of descendants or friends affect this happiness 
and thus prevent our speaking of a man as happy. 

(199.) 1. rats 86£ais ivavrlov. This explains why he enters 
upon this seemingly unpractical question. If these 8o£<u were 
right, then happiness would bo a shifting unreality, and no 
man could be secure of attaining to it. 

(199.) 4. Statfitptt. There is much more difference between a 
calamity happening to a living or to a dead person, than there 
is on the stage between the actual acting of horrors and 
the relating them as past. — n - p oil rr a pxeiv, be represented as 
past. Hor. Ars Poet. 1 82. 
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(200.) 6. TavTr), i.e. this difference must be concluded upon in this 
way, and perhaps still more decidedly (poXXov taas) the ques- 
tion whether the dead are sensible of good or evil, al. ravnjv, 
which does not make such good sense.— t* robrav, from 
what has been said. 

(201.) 5. auXas, in themselves. — t) i m i von, or relatively to the 
circumstances of the dead person ; — a great loss of money 
would not be great if a man had died very rich. 

(202.) 5. el be itrji if it is heavy, then, nevertheless, it only 
touches them (duKvcirat, supplied from above,) in such a 
kind and degree, &c. 

(203.) 6. iit)t a A A o rmv roiovrani, SC. evwpa(iav rj bv<r- 
it p a £ i £> v rav <p i \ a v. — p rj 8 e v, SC. (paiverai ovpfiaXXeaSai 
K.T.X. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(204.) 1. Having thus disposed of the current opinion that hap- 
piness was unattainable, he now shews that it does not 
depend on human opinion, («Wv«-rfy,) but has an independ- 
ent value and existence (W/nor). It was necessary that he 
should do this at once, for it would have been useless for him 
to have disproved the popular opinion about it, if, in its own 
nature and existence, it depended on popular opinion. Wo 
must every now and then remember, that what may be termed 
the philosophical cant of the day obliged Aristotle to enter on 
questions and to use reasoning of which we do not see the 
necessity or the force : such men ho was obliged to meet on 
their own ground, and argue with them from the positions 
and dogmas which they admitted. At first sight it would 
seem as if this characteristic of ebbaipovia would have been 
discussed most properly in the sixth chapter, with WXeisv, 
atrapses, &c. ; but what is said above shews that there is a 
reason for its occupying this place. 

(205.) 1. bwdpeav, things merely instrumental to good or 
evil; which have no definite character, but may be either 
good or bad. It must either exist as a good subjectively, 
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(ArauwnS*), or as a good objectively, (ripiov ) ; for it is not 
one of those things which may be either good or bad as it is 
directed by &pt£is or npoaipcric. See Met. viii. 5, p. 180, hcchai 
Si twv ivarriav K.r.X. ; and xi. 2, p. 2-11, TTjV v\tjv Svvcipevrjv ap<p(0 
K.T.X. 

" (206.) 5. Eudoxus (who in Aristotle represents the Epicurean 
philosophy) argued as follows : — Whatever, being a good, is 
not praised, is the highest good. Pleasure, being a good, is 
not praised : pleasure is the highest good. 

(207.) 5. avvr)yopr)<rai, to act as advocate for; to plead in fa- 
vour of. 

(208.) 7. roit it tiro or) pivots IT t pi r a i y * m p i a, those who 
have laboured on the subject of encomium, irtirovijcrffai: 
see next chap. sect. 2. 

(209.) 8. apxiv. The final cause is in one sense the starting- 
point of action. 

(210.) 8. raurijt yap x*P l * «-v.X. Observe this principle. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

(211.) There are not many difficulties which require explanation 
or remark in this chapter. 

(212.) 5. Kara ttjv apx ijs irpoaiptaiv : our purpose at the begin- 

ning of our book, which was not merely avBpimivov aya66v, but 
also rroXirocrjr r «'Xot. 

(213.) 9. tv roit (^or tptKois \6yott* Aristotle’s treatises 
in general have been sometimes divided into tatortpiKoi and 
i(ioTtpiKoi, and certain subjects placed in the one division, and 
others in the other ; but the difference lay not so much in the 
subject-matter, as in the way of treating it. Of tfurtpiitol Xoyo« 
treated it in a familiar, popular way, and were probably used by 
Aristotle in his more public disquisitions ; while the itraTt- 
piKol Xoyoi went more into the realities and principles of 
things, and were used by Aristotle in his exposition to his 
more select circle of disciples. And that Aristotle had a 
twofold way of treating the same subject, — one a superficial, 
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popular method, the other more mysterious and deep, — may 
be gathered from the correspondence witlx Alexander, (Aulus 
Gell. bk. xx. 5 ;) where Aristotle, being reproached by Alex- 
ander with having divulged to the xvorld the mysteries of his 
philosophy, answers that what he had said would only be 
understood by those who had heard his more secret exposi- 
tions. The passage in Aulus Gellius should be referred to. 

■ (214.) 10. r <£> X o y a>, nominally. 

(215.) 12. oil k d v 6 p ait t v rj, not peculiar to man, quoad man. 

(216.) 13. n\i)v ft tt Yj K.r.X. Mark his notion of the origin of 
dreams, — as if they were the vibrations of our waking feelings. 

(217.) 13. Tvxovrav, ordinary men. 

(218.) 15. drf\vus k a 8 dir ( p : SO the Platonic arr^vair tStnrcp, 
just like. See Lidd. and Scott ad v. 

(219.) 17. <ru><f>poyos sal avSpeiov: these are mentioned as 
being the most important virtues ; one being of the concu- 
piscible, the other of the irascible, part of the iikoyov. 

(220.) 18. eniBvptjTiKov Ka\ o Aar opeKTiicdv: opeicnKov 
would include the impulses of the irascible as well as the 
concupiscible part. 

(221.) 18. tup paOrjpartKuv: as we apply the terms <x (iv 
Xiyov to the intellectual energies of a scientific man. This 
is an argument drawn from language. 

(222.) 19. Kvpioc, in a proper sense, 

(223.) 20. t u p f £* up t d s In a ivfrdr k.t.X. This is a pro- 
perty of virtue, and a test of it, — not part of its essence, but 
joined to it ; and this is a good instance of a definition roC 
Siopifatv, as distinguished from one to5 Dfnevuwu ovo-iav. The 
standard of obligation — that whereby obligation and actions 
were to be weighed was in Aristotle’s system firatros, — not 
the mere praise and blame of a fickle multitude, the whim of 
the moment, the mere passing breath of a mob, but the sen- 
tence of the collective conscience of mankind ; and as, in 
Aristotle’s system, obligation was owing to man in a social 
state (ir6\ts), so it followed that the collective voice of man 
should be the standard of obligation ; just as conscience, or 
the voice of Him to whom our obligation is due, is to us 
the standard of actions. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

In this book he discusses the nature of human virtue generally, 
and, with the exception of the first section, the practical 
nature of moral virtue ; proving it to be a pttrorqs or 
ftta-rj e 1 1 r, preparatory to shewing that it developes the 
tpyov of man as a social being. 

(1.) 1. Of neither part of the soul is the perfection given us by 
nature, but it is the result of our own exertions and training. 

(2.) 2. tdovs. An argument from the opinions of men ex- 
pressed by otymology ; so also <ra>(j)poabpqp, i. e. <ru{<oaap rr)p 
(frpovrja’iv, bk. vi. 5. 5. J/xaior, from v. 4. 9. 

(3.) 2. It is worth while to work out these arguments syllogis- 
tically. The first is in the second figure, with the major 
premiss supported by some of the particulars of the induc- 
tion, which it implies, stated as examples. 

(4.) 3. rrapa (pvatv, contrary to nature. jr*d>u<c(i<ri, fitted by 
nature for it. So Cicero uses natus. This fitness consists in 
the tpvariKq aperri, which will be treated of more at length in 
bk. vi. chap. 13. So Cicero, Tusc. Qusest. iii. 1, semina vir- 
tutum. The passage is worth referring to. 

(5.) 4. in o<ra x.r.X. Another syllogism in the second figure. 
— x o pi £6 p* 6 a, we enjoy. 

(6.) 5. Argument from the opinions of men, as expressed in legis- 
lation. — * a t 9 1 a cf) i p f i x.r.X. Observe this test of a good 
constitution and government. — « 6 i (op r * r , gerundial par- 
ticiple — by habituating them. 

(7.) 6. in ix t S>v ab-r m v x.r.X., from the same source, (viz. 
ndSq, &c.,) and by similar means, (viz. actions). An argument 
consisting of a simple statement of a fact, supported by the 
analogy of the arts. 

(8.) 6. Qd'ip'rai, i. e. naa-a yixfroi xaxio. This word is used be- 
cause the’ notion in Aristotle’s mind was the destruction of 
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<f>v<Tt kt) apery, or the apxf) of right action. See bk. vii, chap. 8, 
sect. 4. 

(9.) 7. opy as- The Spyai, though coming under Svpoti&tt, (see 
Top. iii. 7. p. 133,) are to be distinguished from 6vpot, which 
has kMvvos for its object, the principle or sourco of bravery, 
in its various shapes j while opyai are those emotions of re- 
sentment which have SXiympia for their object, and are the 
sources of npaSTys : Ovpor is rather opposed to ySoin) or * m- 
6vpia — see chap. iii. 10, — Spyy to <f>i\ia or npaorys. 

(10.) 7. Spa las-, similar, that is, to the energies of the habit 
itself. 

(11.) 8. Kara yap k.t.X., i. e. for on different energies different 
habits result. 


CHAPTER II. 

(12.) Moral virtue being thus the result of action, it is necessary 
to find out the rule of action wherein the virtue consists ; 
and this as well in order that we may find out the practical 
nature of virtue, as that we may learn how to become virtuous. 

(13.) 1. ir apovtra npaypartia, the present treatise. — ov dea- 
piat evt i co. There is nothing in what Aristotle says here 
to justify the assertion that his Ethics is merely a practical 
explanation of and guide to virtue. It really is a scientific 
treatise, or a proof that virtue is the <pyav and SyaSov of man, 
and intended to have a practical result upon life. It is not 
a mere speculative enquiry into the abstract nature of virtue, 
for the sake of 6f<apla, and nothing more, the result of which 
might be some such definition of it, as that it was the agree- 
ment of man’s soul with the Divine will, or the intercom- 
munion of the soul with the Divine nature, or the soul being 
in harmony with the intentions and will of nature, without 
any further result, such as Discipline Theoretics (&<nrcp a! 
oAXcn), the science of mathematics, or metaphysics ; but an 
enquiry into its pure practical nature, as exhibited in and 
governing action, and capable of being carried out by any 
one who will. 
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(14.) 1. «vpm i, they decide. 

(14.) 2. Karh p tv 6 p 6 & v \6yov. koto, in conformity with ; 
in obedience to. The sense of Kara, according to, will vary, as 
that to which it is applied is viewed as a lifeless pattern 
or a living agent ; it gives the prepositions great clearness 
of expression to bear this principle in mind. — b w ok t la 6a. 
This may be laid down for the present as a general (koivov) 
definition ; and he will afterwards enquire into it more accu- 
rately : but it is not sufficiently particular and practical for 
his present purpose, therefore he proceeds to investigate its 
actual phenomena, as seen in action. Another reading, of 
equal authority, is bnepstioBa : but viroKtiarBai is the Aristo- 
telian word, which he uses to lay down what he means to 
be a settled fundamental definition or point, or at least one 
which does not need at present further discussion. 

(15.) 2. Sorepov, bk. vi. 

(16.) 3. oi/biv iarrjKos t % f i, have nothing fixed. He does not 
mean in themselves, (objectively,) but in our perception and 
application of them, (subjectively). — r a t v rr pa(t<r i, morals. 
to avp<f>tpovra , politics , and r a b y i e i v a, that is, the 
whole moral and physical nature of man. He again in- 
sists on the uncertain natqre of his subject, because he is 
again about to refer to the shifting particulars of human 
action. He is anticipating the objection that his science 
was no science at all, owing to its not arriving at certainty. 

(17.) 3. by it iv d. Aristotle’s early medical education makes him 
delight in medical illustrations. 

(18.) 4. rov xaOdXov \6yov, the question in general. — 6 wep 1 
rav sad' ixaerra \6yos, the question when it goes into 
particulars. — napayyeXiav, professed system of instruction. 
The napayytXiai were the promises held out by professors, 
and especially the Sophists, to make their pupils (or victims) 
perfect in such and such a subject. 

(19.) 4. a b t o b t, the agents themselves — to rr cp i t6v xatpdv, 
the circumstances of each particular act. 

(20.) 6. to lavra, i. 6. to iv tow npa^etri. Observe nilpVKii 1 . — 

pt a- Bat, to be brought into a bad state. — r S»v a<f>avS>v, sc. 
this moral virtue, into the nature of which he is enquiring. 
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This is a simple statement of the principle of argument from 
analogy. 

(21.) C. avfifieTpa, the exact point or quantity. 

(22.) 7. <To><j)po<rvv r)s Ka\ ivdpcias. These two virtues are 
here and elsewhere particularised, because the former is the 
apt-rf) of the concupiseible, the latter of tho irascible, (0v po- 
tties,) part of our nature. They are frequently thus joined 
by Plato. See also avipeia, bk. iii. chap. 6. 

(23.) 8. oi p 6 v o v ai yevetrets k.t.X. Butler’s theory of 
active impressions and active habits will illustrate much of 
what Aristotle says in this and the following chapter . — a l 
ytveaets mi ai al^ijtr ets, habits of virtue are formed ; 
tpSopal, habits of vice. 

(24.) 9. ii i y e v 6 p e v o t, when we are so. " 


CHAPTER III. 

(25.) 1. When pleasure results from our acting in any particular 
way, apart, of course, from the consequences of the action, 
(a i t <u roirii % a i p a v,) it is a sign of the habit being 
formed ; and for this reason : pleasure being the result of 
energising according to our nature, (koto njr imdpxovaav <pC<rti/, 
Rhet. i. 10,) and habit being a second nature, it follows that 
pleasure results from it as a matter of course ; — and again, 
virtue being the right regulation of our pleasures and pains, 
and vice the wrong regulation thereof, it follows that in 
either case pleasure (good or bad) will wait on the actions 
proceeding from a good or bad habit. 

(26.) 1. volt epyots, acts, as distinguished from actions (irpdgets): 
tho latter imply irpoaipeots. 

(27.) 1. irfpl qSoi/ar Hal \vrras: not merely about pleasure 
and pain, but the regulation of pleasures and pains, — of the 
impulses and checks of the compound principle of the higher 
self-love ; one urging us to, the other keeping us from, cer- 
tain actions. To each of the nddr), which are the sources of 
the several uperui, there is an i jJom} or Xvmj attached to the 
r 
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gratification, and another r;fWj or \virt) arising from the sense 
of kclKov or ai'Txpov, which balance one another ; and when 
these are rightly balanced or regulated, right action follows. 
(See the particular virtues.) It must be remembered that 
Ijfjnvq has a twofold sense : it is either the feeling, tendency, 
instinct which is the motive causo of action, or the satisfac- 
tion which is the final cause of action; or perhaps the two 
may more properly be said to be the same thing looked at 
from a different point of view : at all events, they imply 
each other ; but there are some passages where the context 
requires one notion or the other to be more prominently 
brought out. Aristotle insists on aptri) being ntp'i qSovas xal 
Xinat, because Plato would give a different view of moral 
virtue, which he would make to consist in the subordination 
of the irascible to the rational, and the total subjection of tho 
eoncupiscible ; and therefore Aristotle takes pains to prove 
that the subject-matter, the raw material, as it were, of aperf) is 
the several r/Somi and Xwrat attached to our nature. See Plato, 
Itcp. 411, 442 ; Phtedo, G8, c. 

(28.) 1. The proofs given are eight : — 

1. They are the motive causes of human action. 

2. They are the results of human action, in the regulation 
of which apfTi) consists (3). 

3. In governments, pleasure and pain, in tho shape of re- 
wards and punishments, aro used to counteract vice, 
and to encourage virtue ; and as all remedies act by 
contraries, it shews that what punishments are used to 
counteract is pleasure, what rewards arc used to coun- 
teract is pain : therefore, in the opinion of men, the re- 
gulation of pleasures and pains produces right action (4.) 

4. They are the productive causes of virtue and vice (5). 

5. They comprehend all the final causes of human action 
(6, 7). 

6. They are innate principles of our nature (8). 

7. They are, more or less, the practical standards and 
rules of action (9). 

8. \ irtue is either mpi 0vp6t>, or mpt qhavqv : it is more 
difficult to grapple with and subdue the latter, and 
therefore aptrq is rrtp't IjSovqv (10). 

(29.) 2. it 6 n X d t 6> v (j>q u i f. Lcgg. G53, where he speaks 
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of the apfrrj of children as consisting in a right perception of 
Tj&ov!) and Xihr>/ : (ppofrja-is and uXr/Ods Sd|ai being the privilege 
of a more advanced stage of life. In the cultivation of this 
right mo-0 ijo-.s of pleasure and pain consists mu&da. The pas- 
sage should be referred to. 

(30.) 4. ai ttoXatreis. Observe this notion of the true nature 
and object of punishments, as being iarptuu . — & 1 a t a> v t v a v- 
r i o) v : see bk. x. 9, 10. 

(31.) 5. irpirtpov' see last chap., sect. 8. — jrpot rovra tta! 
ire pi ravra t rjv < pva iv t i, is of a nature correspond- 
ing to these, and has these for its subject-matter. 

(32.) 5. ujtA toO Xoyov 8 io pi ff r at, or in as many points as 
reason distinguishes in such matters. 

(33.) 5. 6 pi for rat, sc. the Cynics, and after them the Stoics, 
to whose view Plato somewhat approaches, when lie speaks 
of the perfection of the passions consisting in their total 
subjection to reason. Speusippus used the term do * X tj <r 1 a 
to express tijrd&ia. 

(34.) 5. ana 3 das ical nptpias, states of freedom from affec- 
tions, and of repose. See Butler, Sermon v. p. 82 : — “ In 
general, experience will shew that as the want of natural 
appetite to food supposes and proceeds from some natural 
disease, so the apathy the Stoics talk of, as much supposes or 
is accompanied with something amiss in the moral character, 
in that which is the health of the mind.” And yet there was 
truth in it, if they had but said freedom from certain affec- 
tions, at certain times or ways, &c. 

(35.) 7. r p t v 3 v t a) e le.r.X. These are the three final causes 
of human action, — duty, advantage, pleasure : the last com- 
prehends all, for the other two present themselves to us 
($aiWai) as objects of pursuit under the shape of <)8v of 
different sorts. To the xaXux is attached the ifiv of good 
desert, whereby it operates on us as a motive. These three 
motives, when viewed in their highest character, are identical 
in every action of the really good man : a true duty, a true 
and real expediency, and a true and right pleasure, coincide, 
just as truly as the piety and benevolence and self-love of 
Butler. 

(3G.) 7. aiaxpiv is not merely shameful or base, but rather bad. 
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As KaXov is the concrete of tipfifi, so aiaxpAv is the concrete 
of KaKta, and implies a breach of moral obligation, viewed as 
if it were a deformity. 

(37.) 9. rfiv itdaav it pa y p a r e in v, the whole matter. 

(38.) 10. \a \ ( it ar t p ov. The argument seems to be, — virtue 
must be a regulation of fib ovfi or 6vp or, and of these fibovfi is to 
be preferred. Tins refers to Plato's notion, that aperfi con- 
sisted in the submission of 6vpds to Xoyor, and the suppression 
of fibovfi by the combined efforts of those two ; making it 
belong to tho irascible rather than the concupiscible part of 
our naturo. 

(39.) 10. 'Hpd*Xfirot: Heraclitus’s saying was xaXcjrw yap 
6vp<p pd\(tr$ai. Pol. V. 11. 

(■10.) 10. rfi apirfi Kol t fi noX it ik fi, Ethics and Politics. 

(41.) 11. pfi <r ad t 0 s y t v o p i v a p, i. e. as those whence vir- 
tue springs. 


CHAPTER IV. 

» (42.) It is necessary to modify, or at least explain, what was laid 
down ns to acts producing habits, for the analogy of the arts 
would seem to suggest that he who does acts of virtue is 
already virtuous. 

(43.) 2. 1 ) ov 8* iVl t wv t t \ v o>v k.t X. This is an example of 
the modes of refuting an argument from analogy, — either by 
denying tho resemblance of relations on which tho argument 
is founded, or tho fact which it is attempted to apply from 
one side of the analogy to the other: here both are used. 
It is denied that, in the caso of the arts, a mere act makes 
a man an artist ; and even if it did, the arts and virtue do 
not stand on the same ground, (?n ovbi opoiAv ierr iv): 
the productions of art are artistic, whatever may be the 
mental state of the artist ; while real acts of virtue imply 
and presuppose a particular mental state and intention, 

(it 0 s f x 0 v). 

(44.) 3. wait t Xovt a, of a certain sort. 
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(45.) 3. afiiTaKivrjrcijfj i. e. whenever occasion offers ; so, “ pray 
without ceasing.” 

(46.) 3. t at «XXXa* rix vas - This does not mean that the 
virtues are arts, nor is rixvas used for c|«r ; but rat uXXnr is 
used in the Benso of, “ to the others above-mentioned, the 
arts;” aXXot agreeing with rixvas by attraction. Michelet 
illustrates it by the French “ nous autres hommes ." — awa- 
piOfielnu, taken into account. 

(47.) 6. i 7r 1 top \6y o v, to reasoning, theories. 


CHAPTEE V. 

(48.) 1. pro Si ravra. Some editions, following the majority 
of MSS., omit these words. He here distinctly enters upon 
the enquiry r i ia-nv dpirr/, though in chap. 2 he had said, ou 
yap iv* fiSwptv rt itrriv rj dpcrr/, (TKcnroptSa. It need Only be 
repeated that it is into the practical, actual nature of open) 
that he enquires, and not into its abstract essence, such as 
the agreement of the soul with the will of God, &c. See 
note 13. 

(49.) 1. iv rfi \frvxS t pia. Tliese are three phases or shapes 
which the soul possesses or assumes ; — looking at the moral 
part of the soul, it presents itself to us as a simple Slva- 
pis, (susceptibility of anger,) or as that Simpis called into 
being, (irddos, anger,) or the habitual operation of that nddos 
(e£t?, rrpuorijf). lie here uses yjrvxi} for the OKoyov part of it ; 
for though reason is a Sivapis, tho energy of reason, or 
Stdvoia, is not a irdOos : and therefore, if we were here to 
include the intellectual under the term it would not 

be true that these were only rpia iv rjj 'f'vxfi. — Svva/itis. 
See Met. iv. 12, p. 103 ; viii. 1, p. 175. 

(50.) 1. The argument of the chapter is a disjunctive, the par- 
ticulars (denied in the minor) being disproved in the second 
figure. 

(51.) 2. prpor ru rradt], with regard to the iraOn, their nature 
and objects. 

(52.) 3. oti oi \ e y i> p c S a, argument from opinions of men, 
expressed in their modes of speech. 
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(53.) 4. irpoaipc'a-fis r iv l s, acts of npoaiptatit- 
(51.) 5. it d a % 1 1 v, to be affected. 

(55.) 6. \ ( i rr < t a i. Observe this form for the conclusion of a 
disjunctive syllogism. Though t|<it may be translated habits, 
it must not be forgotten that it is not a mere phrase, but 
implies the notion of a state, consisting in certain princi- 
ples, or operations, or actions : thus c|tj Siarar^iKij is the 
mental exercise of certain powers, and the conscious pos- 
session of certain truths; ) d i k ij is the possession of 

certain moral principles, and the operation of certain moral 
powers. In all such words it is important to realize to our- 
selves what they imply', so that the familiarity of the word 
may not deprive it of meaning. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(56.) 1 . it o la t is, in logical language, the difference. 

(57.) 2. p ij t i o v ovv. Observe his definition, or rather his 
description, of aptrri generally'. This furnishes us with a 
test of apiTri ; it is the development of (iiroif Xtl) that of 
which it is the aperi), so that it is in a good state, (airi 
i ' juf ,) and produces goodness of operation, ( kcil to Zpyov 
avrov ev d it a 8 i 8 a <r < v) : whatever does this, looking to 
the constitution and final causes of the thing or being in 
question, is its opm). Whatever, then, does this for man, 
looking to his nature, and the intentions of nature respect- 
ing him, is his dpi n) ; and the standard of this is (as he told 
us in the last book) eiraivos, or the opinion of men. See note 
223, bk. i. Michelet quotes from Cicero, De Leg. i. 8, “ est 
autem virtue nihil aliud qtmm in se per/ecla et ad summum per- 
ducta natura. open; is connected with "Apijr; warlike strength 
and courage being, in the earlier generations of the world, 
the most esteemed excellence. 

(58.) 3. dyaSos is the concrete of dptr), when applied to per- 
sons, as Kokov is, applied to actions. 

(59.) 4. a & s, i. e. by repeated action. — 8 bk. ii. 4. 3. 
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(60.) 4. <f>v<r ir. This word is used in Aristotle in various ways, 
just as the designs and operations of nature may be recog. 
nised in various parts of the universe, and in different stages 
of the development of any being. See Met. iv. 4, p. 90. 
Thus — 1. In its widest sense, ipiaa is the point up to which 
Aristotle could trace the governing power of the universe, 
and is spoken of as being that governing power, full of wis- 
dom, benevolence, and intelligence. 2. is used to 

signify that subdivision of this nature in the widest sense, 
which is opposed to avdysy and rv\y, the general order of 
nature. See bk. iii. 3. 7 ; vi. 4. 4. 3. When speaking of 

the nature or constitution of any being or thing, <f> v a i s 
is used — a, for the properties and tendencies which that 
being or thing possesses, (Phys. ii. 1. 10) ; b, for the ener- 
gies thereof, (I’hys. ii. 1. 14) ; c, for the perfection thereof, 
(Phys. ii. 2. 8 ; Pol. i. 2). 

(61.) 4. o’ u v r x c I col 8 t a t p erif, in everything which has parts 
and is divisible; in everything, that is, which implies the 
notion of quantity. The proper sense of avvexvs is con- 
tinuous, where the parts or members of the thing spoken 
of follow in regular succession on each other, such as the 
parts of a line, or a solid body ; while biaiptros is where 
there is no such succession or continuity of actual parts, 
as in numbers ; so that these two words may be taken as 
opposed, and expressing two different sorts of magnitudes, — 
“ in everything which is continuous, and in everything which 
is not continuous;” but it seems better to take them as ex- 
pressing together the characteristics of all magnitudes. In 
the notion of continuity is implied the notion of parts, and 
btaiperos may simply be translated divisible; and so the Para- 
phrast (quoted by Michelet) takes it. Any mWos and npa fir 
may both be viewed as containing parts and divisible, both 
in regard of time and degree. 

(62.) 5. r o Ct o, the latter, i. e. ro ?rp8r ij/iar. 

(63.) 9. e ir i <t t i] py, here used loosely for “ system ,” which pro- 
ceeds on rules, as distinguished from empiricism, which acts 
without rules. 

(64.) 9. y 8 « ap f rrjj argument a fortiori. — dspiftfcrT £ p a k.t.X., 
“ proceeds more upon rules. 
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(05.) 10, JXu! i j <r d !} v a t Kai \virr)0T)val. In all of the 
affections given above there is a principle of pleasure or 
pain, and this it is which is really regulated by the dpe-n; : 
it is important to keep this in mind, in order to understand 
the real meaning of apery being wep'i gbovas \vnus. 

(GO) 13. p e a 6 t tj s Spa IIo here gets to his full defi- 

nition of t)dtKr) apery. — peiruTqs, viewed with regard to the 
mental state implied by «£ir, and when apery is viewed as 
being TT(p\ ndStj, is a balance of the compound principle of 
self-love, pleasure and pain, which finds place in each of the 
several naSy. If dpenj is viewed as being ntpt npd^eis, (which 
are also implied in then it is a mean point in action, 
equally removed from the too much and the too little ; in 
the former sense it is aroxaortKy rot piaov, in the latter it is 

T('> pi (TO V itself. 

(07.) 14. it ol llvdayopiot eisa(ov, figured it. See Met. i. 5. 
r o v d rr e i p o v is a characteristic of the Sneipov. 

(08.) 15. d> s hv o (p p 6 v t p o s d p i a e i r. He makes the Xdyoe 
of the <ppdptpos the standard, — <pp6vipos, the morally wise. 

(09.) 10. tvpioKttv Kal ai peit r 6 ai: the former is an effort 
of the understanding, the latter of the will. — t v r « voir 
it u 0 e a i Kal t ais tt p dfc * a i. See above, note 00. 

(70.) 17. top to ti t) v eivai, the definition declaring its es- 
sence, — the rb eivai r t >’ x, the being that which it was 
laid down to be, (see Gr. Gr. 398, 4,) as conceived of in tho 
mind, the notion we form of it, as distinguished from that 
which it is in actual nature, (r« inn). See Anal. Post, 
ii. 0. 1. 

(71.) 17. ««poriit: in itself it is a ptaoryi ; in relation to all 
other moral states it is an dspirys. 

(72.) 18. ev6vs ’ dtvdpaa-rai a-vveiXyppeva k.t.X., are con~ 
nected, as soon as named, with the notion of badness; imply in 
their very names the notion of badness ; instead of avvei- 
X r, ttt a i ebOvs tovopaopeva. This interchange ot the finite verb 
and participle is not uncommon in Greek, in certain phrases. 
See Gr. Gr. 090, obs. 7. 

(73.) 18. Xlyerai r<p (pav\a elva t. Bckker reads (on the 
authority of two MSS.) Iiyirm; but the words, as they 
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stand, have a definite meaning : “ all such are predicated of 
(as bad) by virtue of their essential and moral badness,” (t$ 

tlnai (pavXa). 

(74.) 18. aXV ai vrrtpftoXa'i k.t.X., SC. XtyovruL (pavXai. 

(75.) 18. tv t <jj tjv 8c I ic.r.X., “in the category of the proper 
person, or time, or mode, as in the case of anger.” 

(76.) 19. ipatov olv K.r.X., “it is the same Us if one was to 
lay it down that there is a mean,” &c. 

(77.) 19. etrrai yap oCrat: every ujtcj>/3oXij and IXXety^is would, 
on this supposition, have a wrcp/3oX), p«j6rqt, 7 XXcufir in itself. 

(78.) 20. Sia to ptaov (tvai n <o s aKpov: the notions of 
imtpf}o\r) and cXXco^u are excluded from dvSpda, (for example,) 
because, though a piaov, it is also an dxpov or aKpo-n) s, a fixed 
point of perfection. A man cannot have too little avbptla, 
or too much, and still be avtp dot ; so those states or actions 
in the other extreme, which are fixed points of badness, are 
not bad from being in wrc/>/3oXij or cXXcn^ir, but simply from 
their own nature. A man is not <!8« or from being too much 
so, but simply from being so at all. 


CHAPTER VII. 

(79.) 1. Ktvurtpoi: another reading is Kotvonpoi, which would 
mean that such arguments have a wider application, and 
thus have their advantages, but particular arguments are 
more accurate and true ; while if ««ircpo« be read, there is 
no opposition between the two clauses : *o ivos is used in this 
sense in ch. ii. 2, ko tvdv xa'i vnoKtiaOw ; and Michelet quotes 
De Anima, i.' 1. The Paraphrast undoubtedly read koivo- 

Tfpot. 

(80.) 1 . S i ay p a<p !j s, a sketch, a table, or tabular view: the 
latter is the best. This table should be drawn out. — < n l 
t o v t a> v ; “in the case of these particulars” the universal 
arguments must hold true. Gr. Gr. 633, 3, c. 

(81.) 2. It will be found that each of these several ptadnyra is 
a regulation, or balance, of the various instincts of pleasure 
and pain — the impulses to, and the checks from, certain 
a 
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actions — by the ko\6p, which acts by virtue of the pleasure 
attached to it, (see bk. iii. note 15.) or by the pain attached 
to the ai<Txpiv. These /M<7on;r<s are, as we shall see more 
fully in the following books, regulations of the instincts, of 
flu/iot, of bodily pleasure, of love of money, of love of power, 
social instincts, and of the sense of shame, which constitute 
the heart of man. 

(82.) 2. <p 6 ft ov s k a i 8appi). There seem to be four vices be- 
longing to this phtottjs, as also to the doertr leal twu xprj" 

par up, but in reality there are only two ; but these may be 
looked at from different points of view. There are two in- 
stincts ((j>6ftoi and Bupprft belonging to this p«rdn)s, (from 
eithor of which it may proceed,) which exist in different 
degrees of strength in different constitutions, though the 
former is by far the most common, and therefore, in the 
particular discussion of dpftpda, it is viewed almost exclu- 
sively as a regulation of ipoftos by /raXoV : but as one or the 
other instinct is viewed as the motive cause, the extremes 
are called the excess and deficiency of either the one or the 
other. 

(83.) 2. rroXXd cirri avuvvpa. Human language not having 
recognised them, is a sign that practically they never, or at 
least very rarely, exist. (j>6ftos is an universal instinct. 

(84.) 3. r / t t o v n e pi rat Xvrrat. Temperance consists rather 
in acts of abstaining from pleasure than endurance of pain ; 
hence, in the third book, it is almost exclusively treated as 
rrepl 17801 /as. See bk. iii. 10. 1. 

(85.) 3. ov ttuvv, not at all. Soph. (Ed. Col. 142. 

(86.) 6. SiadcVcit = cfcir. 

(87.) 8. ire pi pi k pa 8ia<j>fpovira, having its difference in 
being about small things. 

(88.) 10. vtpijyijplmv rpmov, literally, in the way which is our guide. 

(89.) 11. tv a paWov n art 8 a) pep k.t.X. : that is, that this pc. 
•ro'r^r is the apcn\ of the moral part of the soul j for he has 
before laid down rwr 8c c£cwv rat eiraiPCTas operas soXov/icv as llis 
standard of aperi). — « tt a 1 p e t d v, object of good desert ; ^locrd, 
objects of bad desert. 

(90.) 14. ip to is tt d 6 1 or 1, in the mere affections, which are not 
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exhibited in any definite npa£is. Thus alias is an instinct 
rather than a virtue ; vipea-ts and eirixaipeKaxia are feelings. 

(91.) 16. d X X 6 8 1 , sc. lihet. ii. 9. 

(92.) 16. ovx dn\ o> s Xtytrat, is not spoken of in one sense 
only. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

(93.) This chapter and the next are rather practical : having 
shewn his rjBtttq apcrij to be a pta-anjs, he gives us practical 
directions as to its attainment. 

(94.) 1. it d tr a i rr d a a t s dvriKtivva'i rr a s. rra<j)poiTvyrj, for 
instance, is opposed to aKoXatrla ; uKo\atrla is opposed to 

dvauTOrjala. 

(95.) 2. air a 6 oi vt a i, push him further from themselves. 

(96.) 6. it p o s Si to pitrov x.r.X. Each virtue being the regu- 
lation of the impulse of by the check of Xwnj, or vice 
versa, the extreme, which is an exaggeration of the regu- 
lating principle, is less opposed to the mean than the other : 
thus in aySpeta, the \vitij (tfiofios) is regulated by the f/Sovri, 
(ffappot, arising from a sense of raXciv,) and hence BpacrCrijs, 
which is an exaggeration of Bappos, is nearer dvSpeia than 
S(t\ta : so in aatppoavm], the ijSuyif is regulated by the Xwrij 
arising from a sense of altrxpdu , making us decline pleasure ; 
’ and hence dvataBrjaia, which is an exaggerated form of de- 
clining pleasure, is less opposed to cr totppotrvVT] than uKoXatria. 

(97.) 7. opoLortpov. See last note. 

(98.) 8. ire pa S’ i£ i )pav. The passion which, from our con- 
stitution, is the one which rises up first within us, is the one 
to be regulated ; and therefore, from what was said in note 
96, the extreme, which is the development of this emotion, 
is more contrary to the mean than the other, which is only 
the regulating principle carried too far. 

(99.) 8. oloy a oral k.t.X. There is here a recognition of the 
corruption of human nature. 

(100.) 8. e rr i 8 o <r i s, properly, “that to which the greater in- 
crease accrues,” i. e. that to which we are mostly inclined, — 
tendency. 
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CHAPTEE IX. * 

(101.) 1. i«a»5t tXpifrat. lie speaks as if he had sufficiently 
proved the point that fiOncfi dptry is a pearonjt : it now remains 
for him to prove that this ptcrdrrjs performs the ipynv of man. 

(102.) 2. (iraivtrov refers to the opinion of others; * n X o v 
to our own sense of right. 

(103.) 3. K aKvij/a. A curious instance of Aristotle’s memory fail- 
ing him : it was Circe who gave the advice which Ulysses 
refers to in the lines quoted from Od. xii. 219. 

(104.) 4. Kara rov bdrtpou, ir\ow: a proverb, applied to those 
who having tried and failed, try again, or, according to 
Eustath. Odys. p. 1453, ore a7rorv\dv ns ovptov Karrcus nXtjj 
rari Uavaaviav. See Stall, ad Plat. Phted. p. 99, D , — as our 
next best. 

(105.) 5. els Tovravriov k.t.X. One would hardly expect to 
see self-distrust and self-denial so fully and practically recog- 
nised by a heathen philosopher, at the same time with the 
distinction betweon resistance to and total suppression of 
the passions. But here, as elsewhere, Aristotle’s knowledge 
of human naturo and human circumstances, and his sound 
practical sense, led him right where others went wrong : 
mark, too, the practical wisdom of making b&ovr) and 
the test ol our disposition, i avr ovs is omitted in some 
editions : on its use for t/pas avrovt, see Gr. Gr. 654, 2, b. 

(106.) 6. tv iravrl it <pv\ a KTtov T d i)Jv. Aristotle, though 
of course unacquainted with the doctrine of the corruption 
of man, bad too practical an eye to overlook its actual results 
on men’s hearts and actions. 

(107.) 6. dStsaoro t, uubribed. See Lidd. and Scott ad v. 
8(Ka(o>. — o?r tp ovv. II. y. 158. — t ff 1 X 1 y c iv, to repeat. 

(108.) 7. ob yap pif 8iov k.t.\. The whole of this passage is 
a striking instance of tho practical wisdom of Aristotle’s 
views and system. 

(109.) 8. r<j> X 6 y y, in a general argument or principle. 

(110.) 8. ovbf yap a\\o ovbtv rav alar 6 1 ] r av. He here 
fully recognises the variable nature of all objects of sense ; 
but he does not, for that reason, discard all that they tell us, 
as valueless to the philosopher. 
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(111.) 8. i v tJ altr 6r)<r c t r/ xpiaes. He seems here to recog- 
nise a moral sense, which is able to recognise right and wrong 
in particulars. He connects this maffejats with rppovr/o-is in 
bk. vi. eh. 10. 9. How far this moral sense is, in his opinion, 
given us by nature, or acquired by experience and instruc- 
tion, is a disputed point ; but on the whole, he seems to 
recognise it as a faculty of our nature, which is improved 
and developed by education. 

(112.) 9. SfjAov: another reading is SijXo'i, which is used intran- 
sitively. See Lidd. and Scott ad v. ii. So much, then, is 
clear. 

(113.) 9. on f) pier] t£is k.t.X. He speaks here as if he had 
quite concluded this part of his subject, viz. that this peao- 
Trjr, or piarj is the virtue (lirmwnj) of the moral part of 
the soul. 


BOOK III. 

, CHAPTER I. 

(1.) In this book Aristotle discusses the voluntariness of human 
actions, and the consequent responsibility of man as a moral 
being ; and then enters into the particulars of the principal 
virtues of the irascible and concupiscible passions, ( avSpeia 
and troxfipmrvvT),) partly to support what he had before shewn, 
that TjdtKTi apery is a peadrys, and partly to prove that in each 
particular this peaorys performs the epyov of man, and puts 
him in right relations to himself and others, which was the 
test of his apery, as given in the second chapter of book ii. 

(I.) 2. Before it can be shewn that yOtny pea o'njr is the tpyov of 
man, it must be proved that human actions, whether good 
or bad, are voluntary, or rather, the vague theories of certain 
philosophers to the contrary must bo overthrown : for if 
these are true, and moral action, right or wrong, virtue or 
vice, is not voluntary, but determined by some overruling 
influences, (men being mere puppets of the caprice of fate,) 
the notion of Xoyos would be excluded, and thus moral virtue 
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could not be the true aptri] rijs fwijr roC Xoyrfx ovtos ; the 
tpyov of man must be looked for elsewhere : besides which, 
it has a practical use for politicians, in theory as well as 
practice , for the adjustment of rewards and punishments. 

(3.) 3. The major premiss of aroicrtov Bid fiiav, which he takes 
first, is — Whatever is fitaioi/ has its ap\rj — 6 rr p a t t « v 

t) 6 n da \o>v does not mean the agent and patient of the 
same action, but the patient of the /Sul, whether active or 
passive. — k ipio l hurts, having power over us. 

(4.) 4. o a 8 » Sta tpdfinv K.r.X. It has been said that there 
is a contradiction between what is said here about mXdx and 
what is said in sect. 1 1 ; but he is talking here of actions in 
themselves involuntary, which arc very different from what 
he is considering in sect. 1 1 ; and the immediate motives to 
such actions are either a feeling of fear or a sense of duty : 
these act one against the other. A man sometimes does 
something which fear would make him decline, from a sense 
of duty ; sometimes something to which his sense of duty 
makes him averse, from fear. 

(5.) 4. a pd^avr o s, sc. airoi, supplied from the general context. 
Seo Gr. Gr. 696, obs. 3. 

(6.) 6. piKra'i npd£t is, compound actions. Where there is a 
mixture of willingness and unwillingness, though the mere 
fact of the action being done proves that willingness prevails, 
(paXXov 8’ eoucfx tKovaiott. Sect. 10,) yet unwillingness exists 
in the abstract (dvrXit, rad’ av to) ; but willingness, looking at 
the circumstances : and acts thus done, are to be judged by 
the state of the will at the moment of action ; and hence 
they are voluntary, or at least partly so, as no action can 
take place without the will, for some cause or other, con- 
senting (rrpd^tis 8’ iv voir Ka 8' «o<rra, rnirn 8' tKohaia. Sect. 
10). There are four such npd£ns here given : two of nega- 
tive suffering, where <p6fios is overruled by koXox ; two of posi- 
tive action, where xa\6v is overcome by <f>6i 3ot. The nature 
of these pntra! 7rpd|«r, and the view taken of them, vary ac- 
cording to the thing done and the motive for doing it : 
where iicohoiov is evidontly the strongest element of the com- 
pound, there eiraivos or \f/6yot is awarded ; where okovitiuv is, 
from the very nature of the action, very strong, even though 
overpowered, we grant avyyrdp^. 
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1. "Where shame or pain is borne for the sake of some 
great real kuXop — crraipos . 

2. Where shame or pain is borne for the sake of no koXov 
at all, or no equivalent *nAdv— i/wyos. 

3. Where koXop is violated to escape some horror, imip 
nv&pumov — ! , avyyvwprj ). 

4. Wliere xaXov is grossly violated to escape something 
less horrible — y//6yos. 

Michelet instances Zopyrus and Regulus for the first ; — we 
might add Lady Godiva. alaxpdp is here used in the sense 
of "shameful" rather than, as usually in the Ethics, of wrong, 
as opposed to xaXdp. Numerous instances of the three other 
sorts will be found in the histories of any Eastern rule, such 
as Gibbon’s Borne, or Creasy’s Ottoman Empire. In our 
own history, the first is illustrated by the martyrs refusing 
their pardon at the stake ; the second by Quakers prefer- 
ring to go to prison to taking off their hat in court ; the 
third by Cranmer signing his recantation; and the fourth 
by any traitor who has turned king’s evidence to save his 
neck. 

(8.) 7. dvaTraXiv, SC. oral/ aiaxphr rj Xvrrrjpdp Imoptptoatp dp rt Tivwv 
pi] piydXtop i] KaXd/p . 

(9.) 8. ’a X it pa to/ pa. Alemteon is made to kill his mother on 
the plea that his father imprecated curses on himself and his 
country if he did not do so. 

(10.) 9. Observe how Aristotle refuses to dogmatise in cases 
where each action must assume its particular hue from the 
circumstances. 

(11.) 9. ios yap k.t.X. The force of the ydp is difficult to discover 
at first, especially in connection with what follows, Sdcp k.t.X., 
but the whole may be paraphrased thus : “ It is difficult to 
abide by one’s deliberate determination, (roiv yvaaSeiaip,) for 
the struggle is, for the most part, between duty, which for- 
bids alaxpd, and fear, which urges to them ; fear makes us 
give up what had been, from a sense of duty, resolved on : 
and hence praise and blame arise on such actions, for the 
struggle thus being, for the most part, between fear of pain, 
a wish to avoid rd irpoohoKapera Awrij/xi, and a sense of duty, a 
wish to decline & apayrdC oprai aiV^pa,” ( aiaxpd is here used 
for something "wrong," not merely "shameful;" it is here 
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opposed to kvmjpov, before it was joined with it ;) “ and these 
being balanced one against the other, then if aitrxpov is pre- 
ferred, it shews that the will is more disinclined to koXov, 
and ifroyos is attached to it ; if Xvtnjpov is preferred, it shews 
that the will is rather inclined to *aXdv, and fnatvos ensues ; 
where \vnr)p6v is too great to be borne, then there is <ruy- 
yviiprj, for there is no proof of any lack of inclination to 
Kokov, as far as is practicable for man ; where there is no real 
koXov, as in 2, note 6 above, the /ery act of enduring Xvmj 
or aloxpov unnecessarily is wrong, and hence \froyo r.” 

(12.) 10. dn-Xur, without reference to the piKra 1 npd^nt. 

(13.) 10. Ka'i i} apx*l, SC. Itv r) dpx’l' 

(14.) 1 1 . The argument is an elenchus, which it may be as well 
to work out, as well as that in the second figure, immediately 
following. 

(15.) 11. k a X o v p.fd’ rjdovris. This is the pleasure which fol- 
lows on right action, in the shape of self-approbation. 

(10.) 11. yikoiov 8 17. This argument need not be reduced to 
a strictly logical form, as it is a simple appeal to common 
sense. Another reading is St, but 8 f) marks a new argument, 
as well as a conclusion : see Gr. Gr. 721, 1 . He refers to a 
modified form of the former theory, which makes iJ8u alone 

filaiov. 

(17.) 13. ro Si Si' ayvotav. Bekker here begins chap, ii., 
which is perhaps the more natural division j but for the con- 
venience of other editions, the sections will bo numbered as 
if in continuation of chap. i. 

(18.) 14. i t t p o v Si ioiKt K.r.k. The difference between doing 
an action Si ayvotav, and ayvoav, is that in the former the 
dyvoia is the direct cause of the act, in the latter the 3yv 01a 
is not the direct cause of the act, but of the poxBrjpla, whence 
the act proceeds. This is illustrated by bk. v. chap. viii. 
Sect. 12, o<ra yap prj pdvov dyvooCvrt c nXXd K a t 8 i’ 3y- 
vo lav tipapTiivovo-i orvyyvtopovtKa. — Sera Si pr) & t ayvotav aXX’ 
ayvoovvrts ptv St a n d 6 o i Si ov avyyvapovtKa. The rr a6os may 
make the agent dyvoclv what he is about, but it is itself the 
cause of the action, and not the Syvoia ; — 3yvoia is but the 
- accident of the action. 
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(19.) 11. The ayvota, which does not take away responsibility, 
is either ij ko8o\ov, ignorance of some general principle of 
morality, which ought to be known, as, “ Honesty is the 
best policy or fj iv -nj npoaipiati, ignorance shewn in the act 
of choice, where, through the bad moral state of the agent, 
•he fails to discern the character of the particular action, but 
puts sweet for bitter, and bitter for sweet; such as where 
a man fancies that what is called a white lie is not dishonest. 
In this case the ayvoia is not the immediate, but the remote, 
cause of the action ; indeed, it is not properly the cause of 
the action at all, for this springs directly from the po^d^pia, 
or wicked tendencies, which partly consist in this absence 
of moral principles, and, in particular cases, in the want 
of moral perceptions. Thus, if a man does not think im- 
purity wrong, this is a result of guilty demoralization, a 
want of moral principles; or if he does not think obscene 
language to come imder the category of impurity, this want 
of moral perception does not make the action aKoitriov, in 
either case it is not the cause of his doing something which 
he does not intend, but it is the amor rrjt po^Oppias, of his 
intentionally doing what is wrong, inasmuch as the bad 
moral habit is caused by his not knowing better the nature 
of right and wrong ; and thus po\6ripla leads him wrong, 
though it might not have acted had he known the real 
nature of the matter better. Hence the importance not 
only of moral principles, but also, and, if possible, still more, 
of right and clear moral perception in particulars. 

The caso of the dyro£>r, however, who is ignorant not of the 
moral character of the particulars, (>} iv npoaipiati Syvot a-,) but 
of the particulars themselves, (Syrota ij naff «a ora,) is very 
different : here the Syrota is not the cause of his intentionally 
doing a wrong action, (rfjs pox&ipias,) but of his doing some- 
thing which he does not intend ; as where a man shoots a 
friend from not being aware that the gun in his hand was 
loaded. But in both cases the degree of blame or sympathy 
would vary with the consideration whether the ignorance 
was such as might or ought to have been avoided, or the 
strength of the na6os which overruled the moral knowledge or 
perceptions, (see note 18). But on all these points Aristotle 
refuses to dogmatise. 

(20.) 14. fi i a r i k.t.X., through the drunkenness or the anger, 
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or, aa others interpret it, through niovi], or some such motive, 
not through ignorance of right from wrong. These are in- 
stances of rov ayvoovma wparretv : but the to dyvoeiv of the man 
who is in these states does not relieve him of responsibility, 
though the moral knowledge which would have restrained 
him is, by his own fault, suspended. A man indeed, in an 
angry or drunken fit, might strike his father, not through 
ignorance of its being wrong to do so, but having mistaken 
his father for some one else. In such a case there is my- 
yvvfiTf, when the state of blindness is considered ; but when 
the person is viewed as having wilfully, and contrary to mo- 
rality, brought himsolf into this state, durXa inmptla ensues. 

(21.) 14. ayv o(i. Mark the state of ignorance in which Aris- 
totle conceives the bad man to be : and if this plea were 
allowed, there would be no such thing as blame attaching to 
any bad action, onep aronoy. Michelet remarks on the con- 
trast between Aristotle and some modem philosophers, who 
hold that a man is excused in whatever he does, if he docs 
but think it right. Conscience is objective, as well as sub- 
jective. 

(22.) 15. (SowXfTo* \eyta6a i, claims to be defined as. The 
meaning of it is — X <y«rai, simply predicated ; 0 o b X t r a t 
Xiyeodat is in theory predicated. — r 6 <rCp<f><pov. The 
political dyadi !k is viewed as implying that of the individual. 

(23.) 15. }) iy rij n poaipivti 5 y v o i a, ignorance at the mo- 
ment of choice of the character of the particular. — ij ko$6- 
X o v, ignorance of the universal. 

(24.) 15. i v olt, the circumstances; vep'i <5, the particulars. 
Tho former would be when a man shot his friend not know- 
ing he was near ; the irtpi A, when he did not know the gun 
to be loaded. 

(25.) 10. o v x •ipov, it mill be as well. 

(26.) 17. fomriiv avroer, it had escaped them unawares; 
they had let it fall. — Sxnrtp h t/ltpAm) : see Poet. c. 14. 
Merope is about to kill her son in ignorance, but recog- 
nises him in time. 

(27.) 17. be If a*, to exhibit in any way. — aKpoxeipi{6peyot, Anglic^, 
with the gloves. 

(28.) 18. rots tvpiuraron, in the most essential points 
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of the action, — those that most decide its character. — « oft 
17 nph&s, the circumstances of the action. 

(29.) 20. This definition of Uovaiov, the result of the foregoing 
chapter, will now be applied to human action. 

(30.) 21. yap refers to an objection against this definition, on 
the ground that actions from concupiscible or irascible im- 
pulses, though <V airy, are involuntary. 

(31.) 22. The argument is an elenchus. 

(32.) 24. 9ei 8« Kai opyi(t<r6ai. For the final causes of anger 
here recognised by Aristotle, consult Butler, Sermon viii. 

(33.) 25. Argument in second figure. 

(34.) 26. rip amove 1 a dvat. What difference is there in faults 
committed from reason and those committed from desire, in 
respect of their being voluntary ? — it cannot be predicated of 
the one without being predicated of the other. 

(35.) 27. ov\ r/rrov avOp (orrtKa dual ra a\oya tv a Op. 
This is the key-stone of Aristotle’s moral system, discern- 
ible whenever he treats of man, his nature, position, duties, 
— as in the Bhetoric, for instance. He looks upon him as 
being of a compound nature, made up of reason and pas- 
sions : in fact, he looks upon him as he is, and not as he 
might have been, had he been created differently. 


CHAPTER II. 

(36.) 1. tr f p 5 Kpoaipeo-eas: by an examination into the mo- 
tive cause of human action he will shew it to be volun- 
tary. npoaipeai s is the deliberate act of choice ; not the 
general principle which directs the choice, but the choice 
of some particular, directed well or ill by the reason, as the 
agent is good or bad. 

(37.) 1. olmairaTor, most nearly connected. — r * v rrpd£to>vz 
npa£n is here used in a loose way for epyor, as, strictly speak- 
ing, npa^is includes irpoaipeau. 

(38.) 2. a i r ( r a t, evidently is.—i «rl it X « i o v : it is a species 
of (Kovcrios. 
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(39.) 3. oi 8 c Xc'yovTcr. He proceeds to shew, by an analysis 
of npnalpurisy that it is not a simple mental impulse or act, 
r but a compound motion : it is not an impulse of the irascible 
or concupiscible parts of our nature, nor is it merely an 
opinion on moral matters, in any of which cases it might 
more or less lose the character of ckovitio v. 

(40.) 5. This chapter and the following one will be more clearly 
understood if we trace the course of an action of our concu- 
piscible part from its first beginnings in the soul of a rational 
agent up to its completion. 

e w i 8 v p l a (De Anima, p. 32, — fjtios ope£»r), a general 
latent appetite or propension towards i/Su, resulting either 
from the Xwnj of <f>v(Tu cal cVdciat (xotrai), or from particular 
propensions of ifiovl] (Wi<u, tnidmi), existing differently in 
different individuals, as the several itadi j exist in them in 
different degrees of strength. 

a“<r 6 tj a - 1 s, presenting to the tmdvpia, by means of the 
<t>avra<rla, (see De Anima, p. 30,) an object suitable to the 
evdct a Or rr ados. 

c7 r 1 8 v p t a, existing actively, (rot8c tov ^8coc opr£ir,) — a sen- 
sible propension, — appetite in motion. 

Sp'ti s = tmdvpia, directed towards some definite object, 
appetitive ; — Siwfir, an appetite, a seeking after ; — Spcfcr, a 
stretching forth after. 

8 A | a, a judgment of the moral reason as to the pursuit 
or avoidance of the object in question. 

/S o i X 17 a 1 1, will, — an act of the will consequent on the 
decision of the reason that the object is a proper one for 
pursuit, — a choice of the end, — will of the end : fiou\rjms tov 
aya dov. 

opc(u, again, — confirmed by the assent of the reason,— 
rational 8iu£ic : bk. vi. 2 ; putting in motion, 

fiovhevais, a deliberation as to the means proper for 
the attainment of the object, — will of the means : tov ovp<f>t- 
pov TOt ayadov yt out or. 

npoalptats, will of the action, — purpose; a deliberate 
choice of the whole action and means, combining povXrjo-ts 
and /SovXfvcrir. 

ipt^is again, under the shape of trpoalpuns, (6pty6ptda narh 
Triir ftovXfvmv) : see end of chap. v. ^ 
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There are then three sorts of opt(is : — 

1. The energy of im&vpla, appetitive , ( De Anima, p. 32,) 

toC 7]beos> 

2. The energy of the imBvpla confirmed by reason, — 
rational , too rfXoOr. 

3. Of the whole action, — determinate, i-ijr npa( tas me aya- 
8ov mi ijs/or. 

It must further be borne in mind that when the character 
is rightly formed, that is, when the agent is a good man, all 
the steps previous to jSouXijcris are merged in the impulses 
towards action ; are rational impulses of the rj8os towards 
good, inasmuch as nothing presents itself to the desire as 
good or pleasant, but what the reason simultaneously ap- 
proves of as really good and pleasant. Here the opt(is and 
^ovXijo-it are synonymous, and the act of desire may be 
termed either opt fa or PoCXyois : and this probably is the 
reason why Aristotle not unfrequently interchanges these 
terms, using the one for the other. This, though founded 
on a true view of the phenomena of human action, will 
confuso the student, unless he is careful to distinguish be- 
tween cases where a difference, as given above, is made 
between them, and where they are viewed, as in the case 
of a good man, as practically identical. Where analysis re- 
quires strict accuracy, in iBvpia may bo translated desire or 
propension,— S pt (is, appetite , — 0 o v X ij a 1 1 , will ; — these terms 
being used in the sense given by Hooker, bk. i. vii. 3 : “ The 
object of appetite is whatever sensible good may be wished 
for ; the object of will is that good which reason teaches us 
to seek.” So fioCXqiris, rather than Spe(ts, would be the term 
for a desire after those things which reason, rather than 
tuodtjots presents as ijS/a, such as a present sacrifice for future 
gain ; but even here Spt(is might be used to express that 
assent and energy of the irrational part towards the ijXO, 
without which an action cannot arise. In this case, the 
course of the action would stand thus : — 
ft o v \ y tr i s, presenting the ayadov as ifli. 
opt (is, stretching out after it. 

The next stage, the definite povXritns of an ordinary action, 
is of course merged in the former impulsive act of PoCXijais. 
The fact is that the irrational part, as the motive cause, 
must operate in every action : where the irrational presents 
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the object, reason follows and directs ; where reason pre- 
sents the object, Spt£ is, the act of the irrational part, adopts 
it as a motive : and farther, where the motive power of the 
end is rather considered than its quality (right or wrong), 
op»|it is the word used, rather than /3ovXa<rii. Hence, when 
speaking generally of an action, (as in bk. vi. chap. 2 ,) it is 
said to proceed from fiovXtwrit and S p < £ i * : when viewed in 
relation to the intellect, /3ouAij<r»r is the proper term, o p«£«, 
properly speaking, takes cognizance of the end as fjSv ; fiov- 
Aijcrir as dyaffdy. 

Pov\t)<nt, again, has degrees, and corresponds both to wish 
and will, as used in English Ethics : when the object is in 
itself unattainable, it is a mere imperfect fWXijtm, or wish ; 
the question of iwarov is not taken into consideration ; in- 
deed, this properly belongs rather to pov\tvtns : but when the 
object it decides upon is attainable, then it is a perfect fioi- 
Xrjtrif, or will. 

imOvixta, again, is apparently identical with t)Sovri in its sense 
of a principle of human nature, which impels us to pursuit 
of the sensible i jSu, but it has Xwnj attached, as implying 
an IvSeia (pera Xwnjj yap ) eiridvpia, chap, xi, 6) ; and in bk. vii. 
7. 3, it is distinguished from it : as imOvpla is rather a passive 
feeling, created by Mdai, and drawn out by temptations ; 
rjlfovr), a general tone, or temper, or mind, in which the motive 
cause of human nature consists, — (see bk. vii. 7. 3,) — in its 
bad sense, a tendency towards self-indulgence, either general 
or particular, which creates temptations and opportunities 
for itself : it is this which Aristotle is warning us against 
at the end of bk. ii. It is believed that an attentive con- 
sideration and development of what is here said will enable 
the student to assign to these terms, wherever they are used, 
their real meaning and value, and to solve the seeming con- 
tradictions which the use of them in different meanings 
produces. 

(41.) 3. cmdvpiav. It is not a simple energy of our concu- 
piscible nature — Ij 6vp6v, nor of the irascible — J ; /3 o ii X 7 - 
a 1 y, nor of the rational will — tj T iva 8 6£ ay, nor of the 
moral intellect : in any of these cases, it might be said it 
was sudden and involuntary. 

(42.) 3, 4. It is not (mOvpia, by arguments in the second figure. 
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(43.) 5. in t6v ft ia S’ int dvpia oh. It seems at first sight as 
if desire could be opposed to desire ; but we must recollect 
that the opposition here in question must be “ de eodem 
there is such an opposition de eodem, and at the same time, 
between npoaip«ns and iitiBvpia : but a man cannot desire the 
same thing and desire the exact contrary at the same time, — 
a man cannot be hungry and not hungry at the same time. 
— fj S < o r Kal t it t X v it o v, i. e. tTri&vfiia is moved either by the 
presence of some qSii, or by the pressure of some pain such 
as hunger : so in bk. vii. 7. 3, he speaks of Xvmjv rtjv dno 
ttjs im&vpias . — ir poaipstrtc looks upon an action as dyaS&v 
or i«uk!i' : in the case of the good man, koXov is coincident 
with dyaddv, alaxpov with kokov, to the aKokaoros, or man of 
reprobate mind, it is the reverse, — altrxpdv is his dyadov, 

Kokov is his KOKOV. 

(44.) 6. dvpds ! t i Tfrrov. He simply appeals to the common 
sense of mankind. 

(45.) 7. (rvvcyyvs, akin to it. — /SouXipo-iv ion tS>v d & v va- 
ra v: that is, imperfect /SouXi/o-ir, or wish, as stated above. 
The consideration of dSivarov belongs rather to fiovktvo-is, 
but real flovkrimc, actual will, nevertheless does not exist 
where dhvvarov is manifest. All these arguments may be 
resolved into the second figure, though perhaps we con- 
clude differences between things which have different ob- 
jects from a process of perception, rather than of actual 
reasoning. 

(46.) 10. 8 6 1 a, a mere intellectual act. 

(47.) 11. 8 6 £ n rin', an act of the intellect on moral subjects. 
This ddfa enters into a moral purpose, as shewn above, but 
it is not the whole of it. 

(48.) 13. fj t<5 opdSis. 5 is “or," not “than;" as pakXov pre- 
ceding might suggest. 

(49.) 15. See vii. 7. 4; and below, 4. 5. 

(50.) 17. perk Xdyou k.t.X. koyos, properly, reason; Sta- 
voia, exercise of the reason : see De Anima, p. 69. 
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CHAPTER III. 

He now examines one of the elements of npoaipuns , — the will of 
the means, poi\tv<rts. 

(61.) 4. ort dtripperpot, that is, that the side and the diago- 
nal of a square have no common measure. This is a favourite 
illustration of Aristotle’s. It probably was a problem then 
in vogue in the learned world, like squaring the circle with us. 

(52.) 4. did Tivo aXXij* a It i ay. He here leaves room for 
the opinion of those who distinctly held a Divine Providence 
separate from nature. 

(53.) 7. ravra de mu ttrri Xo«rd, and these are what are left , i. e. 
when the other causes of action are excluded. 

(54.) 7. atria i k.t.X. This is Aristotle's usual theory of causa- 
tion, in things physical. In the Rhetoric he divides dvdya) 
into <£tW and /9ta : but d*dyo) there is only used popularly 
to express the plea of involuntariness, which does away with 
the responsibility of the agent in a trial, which he is laying 
down in the passage in the Rhetoric : see also An. Post. ii. 
10, p. 217. 

(55.) 7. <f> i <r » r, in its widest sense, as the whole system of things 
natural, is divided elsewhere, as here, into — 

1. d v d y k t), where the connection between cause and 
effect, or even antecedent and consequent, is invariable 
and perceptible,— ™» dtl, — Buch as fire and heat. 

2. <f> v a * t, where this connection is perceptible and gene- 
ral, but not invariable, as clouds and rain, ray ln\ t6 
jtoXu. Eth. vi. 4. 

3. rixvt (atria Sopurros,) where this connection is neither 
invariable nor perceptible,— tS>v prjre dtl p rjrt i>s »V1 to 
no Xu. See Met. p. 228 ; Top. p. 130 ; Pliys. p. 35. 

(56.) 8. diepifitis, of which the laws are well ascertained a 0- 

rdpK fit, where they do not depend, in part or whole, on 
some other science or art for their realization : where they 
do thus depend, there may be deliberation as to what science, 
or what operations of that science, are necessary to them, as 
producing or co-operating cause. 
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(57.) 9. f/TTov iirj k piSarai, as its principles are less accu- 
rately ascertained. 

(58.) 9. ir f p 1 r e x v a s ic.r.A. : we deliberate more on the appli- 
cation of principles than the principles themselves ; and more 
on scientific arts than on abstract sciences. 

(59.) 10. 4 v off dS(dp(<rrov: SC. 4 <r r /. — a V pi 3 o v X o u f it. 
Proof of the nature of &ov\tv<ns. 

(60.) 11. a A A a diptvoi x.r.X. Mark carefully this analysis of 
povXtva-is, in every step of which the voluntariness of the 
action is evidenced. When he considers ti3ov\la in bk. vi., 
he adds to thiB analysis that the means thus chosen must be 
right means : Bee t J/3ovAia. 

(61.) 11. n p Sirov a trio v, the first link in the causation. — a v a - 
A v e i v is to resolve anything into its simple elements or parts. 

(62.) 12. « u ir t p iidypappa, SC. Simp rtf dvaXvuiv iidypappa. 

If a puzzle were placed before us, we should take out piece 
after piece, till we had gone backwards through the process 
of putting it together ; and when we proceeded to put it 
together, the piece which had remained till last ( taxarov tv 
fariprtt) would be the one we should begin with, (npStrov tv 
ytvtati). But this is rather an illustration than an explana- 
tion of the text, as iidypappa is a geometrical figure. If a 
person resolve a geometrical figure into its simple elements, 
— a hexagon, for instance, into six triangles, — afterwards 
wish to construct it, the last step in the analysis would be 
the first in the reconstruction. 

(63.) 15. eoixe it k.t. A. refers to fj yap dpxv *v ypiv, just above. 
Ho is shewing how it is that these points, which depend on 
others, are subjects for /SouAij. — at i t n pd£e is, sc. rijr 
0ouX>jr : those which j3ovA>) takes cognizance of. 

(64.) 16. rl koB' tKaa-ra: not particulars and their simple 
qualities, but their fitness for or relation to the end in view. 
See bk. vi. 8, fin. 

(65.) 17. dtpapitrptvovj determinate. When by fiovXtvoie the 
taxarov tv { yryirei has been discovered, and is in our power, 
then there arises a determinate purpose to perform the action, 
and further, a determinate opt( it, called npoaipetris. 

(66.) 14. ii ot, through what means, iid nvis, through whose help. 

(67.) 17. r y v d p x y v, the starting-point of the action, — the 

I 
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it pur ov t v y ( v t <r f i. When this point is found to bo 
something immediately depending on oneself, and is ap- 
proved by the judgment, (avrou TO f]7 ov/ifvov, the TO TTpoaipov- 
pevov,) or power of moral choice, which decides on pursuit or 
avoidance. 

(G8.) 18. apxaiav n o X i t c i S> v. This is rather introduced as 
an ornamental figure than as any actual proof of what he is 
saying. Homer (II. E. 53,) has introduced the chiefs de- 
claring to the people what they had thus decided upon as 
things to be done. The process was ended when npoaip«ris 
had taken place in their councils. 

(69.) Deliberation, then, is a process of enquiry carried on by 
the reason, with its various powers and functions, set in 
motion by the presence of some Spelts, (approved by reason 
=j3oiiXt|(7is,) beginning with the end in view, and proceeding, 
link by link, through the chain of means, till it reaches the 
point in our own power, and which our judgment approves. 
When this is reached, f)ov\cv<ris ceases, and the act of choice 
or purpose supervenes. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

(70.) He now proceeds to consider the other element of npo- 
aiptens , the will of the end , or ftovXrjai s. 

The first question is whether the will has for its proper 
object the real good, ( rayaOov ,) or that which presents itself 
to US as good, (to (fjatvof itvov uya6ov). 

(70.) 2. t6 /3 o o X ij t o t, the object of /3ovXij<rif. 

(71.) 2. avppaivd, it follows. He states the difficulties of the 
several notions on the subject. 

(72.) 4. The question is solved by saying that (dn-Xut) in its own 
nature the rayaOov is the propor object of will ; but as this 
presents itself differently to different individuals, practically 
and accidentally, not from its own desirableness, but from 
the weakness and blindness of human agents, that is to 
each $ov\tjt6v which presents itself as such : so that there is 
a proper object of choice, though it is realized by none but 
the good man. He here again introduces one of his favourite 
medical illustrations. 
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(73.) 4. 6 <Tirov8oiof cpiKd o pd S> s. Here is an act of Sofa 
as to the character of the 78 O proposed by Spe fit : so in bk. 
Til. 8, he says that aptrfi fj (pvviKT] 7 j]@iKr/ is roC op#o 8 o£(iv frcpl 
dp^rjv- When the moral character or moral sense is 
formed in its first stage, (as we shall see hereafter, bk. vi., 
addenda,) nothing presents itself as 780 which is not dyaOiv, 
and the choice of good is instinctive, ( 6 pa*>) : earlier, the 
opwfit presents many objects which the moral reason rejects 
as undesirable because bad. 

(74.) 5. And herein is one great (if not the greatest) difference 
between the good man and the bnd, — that to the good man 
the true good presents itself (<£atWai) as good, and an object 
of pursuit, — the ayad&v presents itself as 78 O ; while to tho 
bad man the 78 O presents itself as uya66v : the views of tho 
7 8 u and the /coXok aro affected by the tone and state of mind 
(«£«>). The view we take, then, of the several ends we propose 
to ourselves depending upon our frame of mind, («£«,) this is 
an apxn »V jj/iiv ; and therefore the choice of ends is voluntary. 

(75.) 5. 8 1 a r 7 k 7 8 o v 7 v, the propension to pleasure, as plea- 
sure, which exists in us, as we should say, by nature. Aris- 
totle would ascribe it rather (though not entirely) to bad 
education. 

(76.) ir poaipta is, then, as described by Aristotle, is an act of 
deliberate choice, by a moral agent, of a certain end, by cer- 
tain means : the whole action lies before tho mind, and is 
resolved upon in all its details ; the choice of tho end, the 
selection and adoption of the several means, implies volun- 
tariness and responsibility on the part of tho agent. On this 
act of deliberate choice follows the carrying it out, of which 
more will be said in the latter part of bk. vi. It may be 
added here, that there is no more accurate description of a 
virtuous moral action than that given in the second collect 
at Evening Prayer, — holy desires, good counsels, just works. 
Why npoatpco-is is generally used for “ good counsels,” see 
note 79 : for the effect of character on our moral judgment, 
see bk. vii. 


CHAPTER V. 

(77.) Having thus shewn that each of tho parts of irpoaipems is 
iv 7 /xii>, ho now uses this to shew that tho actions proceeding 
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from it are voluntary. Plato held the contrary opinion, De 
Legg. IX. 860, D, oi kuko'i ndvrt t rit 7T11VTC1 tla'tv (iKovres KaKoi : 
and again, Prot. 343, D, oWSfir tuv aotp&y dvSpa v (yf trot ov&tva 

uvdpamuv fKuvra (fcapaprdvtw, oidc uitjxpd re xal kqk a inovra ipya- 
(fadai: Tiniaeus, 8L, I), KOKOS flip yap envy avSei'r, iia it norqpav 
t£u> rov crwparot <at atraldcvrov Tporprjv 8 kokos yiyptTUi kukqs. 

(78.) lie considers four pleas of necessity : — 

1. Absolute predestination, or controlling power, ij apxr) 
<£oi6<p : to this ho answers by his proof that irpoaiptais 
in itself and its parts is an dpxn lv r)p‘tv. 

2. Natural desires, corruption of nature : the apxx) is i» 
rip Ii«, and therefore the action voluntary. 

3. Acquired habits, — ap\fi iv f)p I», and therefore voluntary. 

4. Wrong impressions from external tilings, the dpxri is 
i£u6tv : he answers this by shewing that as this impres- 
sion (<f) a v t a a i a') arises from our character and tone of 
mind, as well as from external things, we are responsible 
for it, as having formed that character and tone ; and, 
further, that this tfravraa-ia, supposing it to be sudden 
and irresistible, only affects part of the action, — the 
choice of the end, — and does not take away the volun- 
tariness of the choice of the means. Contrast this mode 
of treating the subject with that of Butler, who sup- 
poses the plea of necessity true, and shews that, even 
on this supposition, it would not do away with human 
responsibility, or the notion of a supreme God. 

(79.) 1. /SouXlJTOV piv TOV T«Xovt, 0OV\(VTO>V &{ KOI 
it paaipirav x.r.X. It is to be observed, both here and in 
some other places, that he confines npoaiprais to the choice of 
means, whereas, in reality, it is a choice both of ends and 
means. The reason of this is, that where the first stage of 
the moral character is formed, the right end is chosen instinc- 
tively, without any effort on the part of the intellect, rdya- 
6ov presents itself as ljJv, and then the function of the intel- 
lect in the choice of the action is confined to the choice of 
proper means : see bk. vi. chap. 12. 

(80.) 1. The first argument is in the first figure ; the result of 
the analysis of irpoaiptait, which has occupied the three last 
chapters. 

(81.) 2. In the Magna Moralia, i. 9, it is said that Socrates uses 
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this opposition between Katin and aped] to shew that as w*ia 
is involuntary, so must aped] be. 

(82.) 3. roCro 8' tj v k.t.X. should be in a parenthesis. This is 
a formula for the reference to a former admitted definition 
or position: see bk. v. i. 12, Gr. Gr. 398, 1 . — ayadois : the 
dative is in attraction to «'<£’ > \pj.v. 

(83.) 4. Aristotle here alludes to a proverb, wherein, by a plau- 
sible antithesis, the truth of the one true clause is made to 
throw a shadow of truth over the other, and quietly disposes 
of it by pointing out which is true and which is false. 

(84.) 5. He then refers to another argument of the fatalists, that 
a man’s actions cannot be said to proceed from him, — that a 
man is not the source whence his actions flow, — that they 
proceed from his nature, which he cannot help, — plea of ne- 
cessity in a man's nature. — roll vvv dprjptvois: what 
has been said about irpaaipetris, fi o v\ e v a t s, (3 o v \ rj cr i s , 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom. — d vayayeiv, trace. 

(85.) 6. t a 5 t a. = ra vvv tlpripJva — <f> a i v e t a t are evidently so. 

(86.) 7. to u to i c. He has hitherto drawn his arguments from 
the nature of npoaipfcns : he now (7, 8, 9,) confirms them by 
the opinion and practice of man. This is much the same as 
Butler’s practical argument. 

(87.) 10. Eesponsibility not taken away by the plea of acquired 
habits. 

(88.) 10. Analogy of bodily defects, which arise from former 
carelessness or dissipation: if they are blamed, they are 
looked upon as voluntary ; and therefore, if mental habits 
arc blamed, they are voluntary likewise. 

(89.) 13. pi) f}oi\(<r6at. It was argued that a man could not 
wish to do himself harm, and therefore could not do so 
voluntarily. 

(90.) 17. Another plea of the fatalists is, that the external world 
conveys certain impressions to the mind, which it cannot 
help receiving ; and therefore the actions proceeding from 
these are to be considered as caused by the external world 
acting on the mind, and not by the mind or will of the agent. 

(91.) 17. ipavTaa-ia, the impression which external things make 
on the mind, ( <paivtrai ,) or the power which receives, and, as 
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it were, daguerreotypes such impressions : in either sense the 
meaning is the same, — either that we have no power over 
the impressions from external things, or no power ovfer the 
faculty which receives them ; in either case, we cannot help 
receiving them. In the Rhetoric it is called mo-fyo-ls th tlo-dc- 
vjjc : it is used again, in bk. vii. 3. 11, for the impressions 
from sensible objects of which beasts are capable ; and again, 
bk. vii. 7. 8, for the impression which men follow hastily, 
without stopping to consult their reason. In the De Anima, 
p. 61, it is joined with aurdijms — ai (pavracriai xa'i at al<j8r)<rus ; 
and (pdvratrfia is the impression of the ahrS^pa upon the mind, 

&vcv rrj £Aijr, of which QavTairui is the power: see De Anima, 
p. 76. It is important to understand the real meaning of 
this word in this passage, as it is sometimes translated 
“ imagination,” which, in the usual sense of that word, does 
not give its sense. 

(92.) The answer to this argument is, that if the external world 
conveys wrong impressions, the tone of the mind must be 
prepared to receive them ; and for this tone the agent is 
responsible : and further, if the first step, the object of de- 
sire, be necessarily impressed upon us by the external world, 
every subsequent step in the action is voluntary. 

(93.) 17. (2 8 < nt Xf'yoi. The apodosis, “ this is my answer,” 
is suppressed. — e 2 8 2 p i), ol6el r : another reading is, *2 
82 >ii}8«r, making this another protasis, without its apodosis, 
and referring both to the answer given in sect. 18 ; both are 
supported by MSS. The reading in the text makes it a re- 
ductio ad absvrdum to suppose that we are not <j>avTaa-ias o'noi ; 
the other w r ould refer more directly to Plato’s words on the 
subject, and place the false pleas in a string, to be answered 
in sect. 18. 

(91.) 17. ij 8 2 rou Tt'Xoui €<f>e a ic. This is another theory 
of the fatalists. 

(94.) 19. nap avr 6 v, from himself, nap' surf, al. : but see 
Grammar, 637. iii. 3. d. 

(95.) 20. #eal el pr] ev r tp rcXct. Another reading is, *a* 
raj r t X f 2 w. as it is to the good man. There is something to 
Bay for and against both : the former alludes to the argument 
above, that the means are in the agent’s power, oven sup- 
posing the end not to be ; the latter, to the frequently re- 
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peated proposition, that the bad man has it in his own power 
to act or not, as well as the good. Against the former, d nai 
is the proper form of introducing an admitted supposition ; 
but Aristotle may have wished to mark that he only ad- 
mitted it for argument’s sake: against the latter, a-rtovialos 
is the term we should expect, not rcXcior. 

(96.) 22. i) jr p o' a 6 e tr i s, the accumulation. It would almost seem 
as if sections 21 and 22 had got transposed. Section 23 
evidently fits on to 21. 

(97.) Aristotle's mode of treating the great question of human 
responsibility is very simple and practical. Without entering 
into metaphysical or psychological abstractions, he analyzes 
the source whence human actions proceed, and demonstrates 
that, if there is such a thing as voluntariness, it must exist 
in such actions. He points out some of the absurdities which 
are involved in the contrary theories, and the practical wit- 
ness which human opinion and human institutions bear to 
man’s responsibility as a fact. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(98.) In this consideration of the several virtues, Aristotle has it 
in view to explain the nature, the subject-matter, and the 
mode of each, and, at the same time, to shew, as part of the 
proof of his book, that each several pterins is the apery of that 
particular part of human nature of which it is the develop- 
ment and regulation. 

(99.) As fjdiKTj apery generally is irep'i y&ovas cat Xurrar, — the regu- 
lation and balance of the impulse and checks of action, so 
each particular is the regulation and balance of some par- 
ticular y&ovy and Aihn;, — of self-love, directed towards some 
particular object, in some particular sphere,— of Borne par- 
ticular impulse or check, operating in some particular pur- 
suit or avoidance. Where the check would lead from what 
ought to be done, it is regulated and balanced by the sense 
of honour and duty arising from to *aX 6i>, partly residing in 
the feelings, partly recognised by the reason, to which ytovy 
is attached. Where the impulse would lead us wrong, it is 
regulated and balanced by the sense of shame, arising from 
the same source, to which Awn? is attached. The sense of 
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good desert and bad desert counteracts and controls within 
due bounds the natural impulses of pursuit and avoidance. 
Where either the original or the counterbalancing impulse 
operates too much or too little, then we are in one or other 
of the extremes. 

(100.) 1. dvdptia, the pt trt'nijs between xft&flos and duppos, and 
crbxftpotrvvrj, the p.t<rdri}s p\ trtnpaTiKiis i/b ovds Kal \virus 

come first, because they are respectively the principal virtues 
of the irascible and coneupiscible natures, which was the 
usual view taken of man’s impulsive constitution by the 
philosophers of the time ; and because in these the impulses 
and checks are most apparent, as being most readily aud 
instinctively acted upon by external tilings, and therefore 
most effective in producing and influencing action. And 
Mptia before aaxf>poa-wg, because, of the two, the impulse of 
fear is the most instinctive and effective. We can suppose 
a person to have an appetite for (Jon;, aud yet be too indo- 
lent to allow it to move him to pursuit : but where the Xto-ij 
of fear comes, avoidance follows almost instinctively, even 
where regulated by 6dppos into avtpeia. That avbptla belongs 
to the irascible part may be seen from <f>6 p o s being placed 
under the Gvpoeibts, Top. iv. 5. 4, p. 170, o 8e <j> 6 ft o s iv to i 
fivpofiSe'i, ef. ii. 8. 4, p. 133. It must bo recollected that, in 
Plato’s theory, the Ov/totiSet was the basis of the moral cha- 
racter, as far as the SXoyov part of the soul contributed to 
it ; its function was to assist the reason in suppressing the 
coneupiscible impulses. 

(101.) 3. tvia yap 8ti <j> o fi c i a 6a «. He here recognises cer- 
tain final causes of this feeling implanted in us. Remember 
to translate saXor, right, the sense of duty, or rather, perhaps, 
the sense of honour, which, wdiere positive religion is not the 
guide, does in some sort supply its place, — ahrxpdv, wrong , — 
keeping in mind, at the same time, the connection between 
physical and moral beauty, — the beauty of holiness, which 
the Greeks embodied in several words and notions. When 
kciXov is loosely translated “ honourable," and alaxpdv, shameful 
or base, the real notion in Aristotle’s mind is lost. 

(102.) 3. e a - 1 r i k g s, ns applied by Aristotle to express goodness, 
and not merely justice or equity, is scarcely to be represented 
by any English word. Its meaning is derived partly from 
its primary, partly from its secondary, sense ; it signifies 
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that the agent is acting as lie ought, and therefore justly ; 
but, further, it signifies that there is something beautiful and 
attractive in what he does. — A seemly person, — from whence 
it probably was used for equity. — a 1 8 y p to v, possessed of a 
sense of shame . — X iyerai k.tX., SC. o /xij (jtofSovptpos. ptra- 
(fio pun : from genus to species. 

(103.) 5. ov It' el dap pet k.t.\. : because aSo£iap del <po&€i(T0ai. 

(104.) 6. <f> o /3 f p d> t ar ov Si o 0 d v a r o s. This notion, that the 
meeting death with firmness is the final cause of 0dppos, aud 
the perfection of apSpeta, harmonizes with his view of man as 
a citizen designed for the good of the state. — nip as ydp. 
Stress must be laid, in this passage, on the word 8o«i, to 
mark that it was the common opinion of which Aristotle was 
speaking, not his own. See De Anima, i. 5. p. 25, 8o«i yap 

paK\ov r) ^X’l vo owpa tnW^ftv : i^eXBovarjs yov Stanveirai «ai 

(TTjnfTai. The word hianvelrai is taken from the Phcedo, 80, c. 

(105.) 11. oh prjv dXXa k.t.X. The uvSptios will be dSefjs in storm or 
sickness ; but still his dsSpda will have no sphere for exercise. 

(106.) 11. oix ov no 8< is s 6a\drTioi. The man who is sick 
and the sailor in a storm look upon death nearly in the same 
way ; and the latter is used to illustrate the nbsence of ueSptia 
in both cases.— oi pip, oi 8 i, may be two sorts of Bdxdr not. 
That is, in the case of the daXd mot, there is either (oi pip) 
utter despair of life and a dislike of a death in which there 
is no koXoV, or (oi Si) there is a hope of escape, arising from 
their skill or experience : or o i piv may be the avhpt iot, and 
oi Si the daXarrioi. — o i pip referring to the Mpdoi, being, 
with reference to this particular case, aSetis, (though in a 
different way from the 5aXdmoi,) and not dpSpdoi. The dv- 
Sptios is not here dpSpetos because there is no koXoV; and 
though his tone of mind prevents his fearing death, yet he 
would escape it if he could, whereas the dpSpdos would not. 
The sailor is d8«ijr, because his experience prevents death 
from threatening him as it does the landsman. Neither case 
is that of death being willingly met, when it is possible to 
avoid it, for the sake of the to aaXdv. In real dvSpeia there 
must be within reach a means of averting death, (dX*ij,) and 
a counterbalancing motive to meet it. 

(107.) 12. dvSpi{ovras, act bravely. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

(108.) The conditions, then, of true dvbptia are: — 1. The pre- 
sence of the really <f>opep6v, (i. e. death). 2. <f>60ot, an impulse 
(see chap, ix.) arising from it, to avoid it, (Xw nj). 3. A means 
of averting it, (aX<(). 4. Bdppos, (ijionj,) arising from a sense 
of koXcSv, — an impulse towards meeting it. 5. irpoaiptats. 6. 
e£tt, (see chap. viii. 15,) it must be ready to act on emer- 
gencies, without reasoning and persuading itself on each par- 
ticular occasion. The absence of any one of these conditions 
destroys the character of dvbptla. 

(109.) 1. In dvSpda the Xwr 17 comes first, and is balanced by ij tonj ; 
u'<r0i)<rcs presents the <f>o0epov, and there is an impulse to 
avoid it : this is checked and regulated by Bdppos, suggested 
by ta\6v, which acts as a motive, by virtue of the 17S0H7 of 
good desert attached to it. 

(109.) 2. a s dvBpanos, as far as humanity can bear. Mark 
the sound practical wisdom which Aristotle shews in all his 
views of the nature, the position, and the duties of man. 

(110.) 2. ai r & \6yos, SC. fceXcuei. 

(111.) 3. rovro yap rcXor rats dp trait. So the Bdppas, 
which is to regulate the <£o/3os, must not be mere animal 
courage, nor yet a mere fear of shame, but must be suggested 
by a sense of *oX 6v. The final cause which should set men 
on right action is the »c dkiv, to which the sense of good desert 
is attached, so that it shall be ptv : see iii. 1. 11, to te Sia — 
xaXiv pt6' fjbovTjs. The tcaXo'v in the Rhetoric is defined as 
having a twofold source, — either our internal impressions, 
& &v ayaBov tv, t]8v jj Sri ayadov, or the praise of men, o 
alptrov Sv, maiverov cor*. The notion of KtiXov embraces both 
these, — one in its sense of beautiful, the other in its sense 
of honourable. The KaXov, as the motive of virtue, must be 
an internal sense of right and good desert, (see note 101,) 
not only enaivtriv : see chap. viii. Beet. 1. 

(112.) 5. tear’ d£ lav. — as tel in section 2, — with the additional 
notion of “ as becomes him.” 

(113.) 6. ird crx«t «al 7r parrel, both enduring and doing,— 
passive as well as active. Leonidas would be an instance 
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of the latter ; a martyr, to whom a pardon is offered on con- 
dition of apostacy, of the former. 

(114.) 6. rcXos St k.t.X. The pto-dnjs between the two extremes 
fulfils the conditions of dp«rp, d 3 « I, &c. lie now shews more 
definitely that it has for its object to koXov, because that 
which is in accordance with the habit (to Kara rijv ?£»*) is the 
Tc'Xor ; that is, if the i£ts is koKov, this is its r«'Xor, — if the f£is 
is aicr\p6v, aitrxpov is its r«'X os : and dvSptia is KaiXov, therefore 
the T<Xot is KaXdv, for everything takes its character ( Api(trai ) 
from its t«'Xos ; so that if you know the character of the tIXos, 

you know the character of the ?£«, and vice versa t koo-tov 

yap k.t.\. This is a sort of prosyllogism to the sentence, 
Tt'Xos ii train js ivtprytlas k. t.X., which seems to have struck him 
as necessary when he had worked out the argument. 

(115.) 7. tu>v Si virtppaWdvTiov. Each of the extremes 
stands in a double relation, — an excess of one principle, a 
deficiency of the other ; and hence virt pPaWovruv is 
used for both extremes. Even atpo0ia (the deficiency of fear) 
may be viewed as an excess of 6dppo s, though different from 
the real excess, {dpaa-vrt) s,) inasmuch as it would consist in 
the absence of an instinct inseparable from human nature in 
its proper state. And, as was Baid in the second book, one 
of these extremes is less opposed to the mean, and is better 
in itself than the other : it will be found that the excess 
of the regulating principle is the better. Thus in dvSptia, 
<f>60os is regulated or counterbalanced, by Odppos, the excess 
of which is Spaaim/s, and this is better than letXia. — < v to Is 
irpirtpov: bk. ii. 7. 2. 

(116.) 9. tv Tovroit = (V oli iiivarat fup.ti<r0ai. 

(116.) 13. tv ois f'prjrat, sc. toIs ptyitrrois : see chap. viii. 6. 

(117.) 10. tea 1 tv to Is X otto is. JciXIa is rather passive than 
active : it is not that the iti\6s has no instincts towards 
bravery, but that the prospect of pain influences him too 
strongly j hence it is viewed rather as a vrrcpfioKri of 
than a deficiency of Bdppoc. 

(118.) 12. irtpl touto, al. irtp't ravra'. but the former is the 
better, though there is MSS. authority for the other. — 0 o v- 
\6ptvoi, ready and eager. 
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(119.) 13. The suicide is not dvbptio t, because one of the con- 
ditions for uvUptla given above is wanting, viz. the raXm as 
a motive. 


(120.) 13. on is to be taken after alptlrai xai vnoptvtt. — vwo- 

fiirti, SC. Odvarov, on KaXnv tun. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

(112.) Each of the spurious imitations of dvbptia considered in 
this chapter is deficient in one or more of the conditions of 
avSpda given above. 

a. i j jroXiri xr/: the true internal raX<iv wanting, and its 
place artificially supplied by external honour and dis- 
grace. 

b. t £ tpirtipiat: no (pofdtfrov. 

c. t k Svpoi: no (pofitpov, — it is overlooked ; no ko\ov, 
rather btd irdOot ; no rrpoalptuit. 

d. rum c b t\n i b a v : no (pofitpov , — there is however a Stt- 
ytSv, which distinguishes these from the next sort. 

e. i £ dyvoias'. no (pofitpov, or rather no bttvAv. 

(122.) 1. fj irobiTiKT/. It is difficult to find any equivalent 
word for this; “ political ” does not convey the required 
meaning ; it may be called the courage displayed by citi- 
zens, as citizens, i. e. which would not influence them if they 
were removed from social life. — pdXtura yap toixty. first 
noXiriKT), for this is most like the true. — Ik rav vo pav‘. 
see Thuc. ii. 39. 

(123.) 2. TlovXvbdpat x.r.X. : see II. xxii. 100. Atoprjbrjs: II. 
viii. 148. 

(124.) 3. bi’ dp frrjv. It arises from a good state of mind, viz. 
respect for oneself and others, (aiSfi,) and the desire for xaXAv 
in the shape of honour ; but not like dvbptia, from that inter- 
nal koKAv which is its own reward. 

(125.) 4. fit tS V TO, SC. 7-oif TToXlTIKOW. — bv bi x.r.X. II. j3. 391; 
and quoted again Pol. iii. 14. — run- rower : see Hdt. vii. 223. 

(126.) 6. d6tv k a i (c.r.X. Protagoras, 350 ; Laches, 195. 

(127.) 6. w >>d, al. Kmra : both have MSS. authority. Michelet 
quotes from Tacitus, Hist. ii. 69, “ mania belli ;” and Cicero 
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ad Att. y. 10, “ scis enim dici qusedam navim, dici item t a 
Kiva tov noAipov.” *an»«, on the other hand, is supported by 
Thuc. lii. 30, TO nairov too noXe/iov: SO Dion. 40, ri sai- 
vo v tov iro\(pov ijpirao-t : and again, Diod. Sic. xx., 
. nXrjdts tivai on rroXXa ra Kaiva tov rroXc/mv, If the former is 
preferred, we must translate it “vain alarms if the latter, 
“surprises.” Section 16, “t» roit aQviSiois 4>af3oie” 
seems to favour saivd. — or vvcoipaKaaiv, take in at a glance. 

(128 ) 7. rr o i r t it a l : sc. kokov, act on the offensive — orrola av c L rj : 
the nv belongs to the tig , — which may be. Or. Gr. 832. 

(129.) 8. i 8 1 ir at t, amateurs. 

(130.) 9. to iroXirua, for o 2 rr o X i t a t, opposed to the merce- 
naries, rrparisrai — f’rrl rw 'Eppaia. Onomarchus of 
Phocis having occupied the Hermaean plain, at the city of 
Coronasa, the levies of the citizens fought to the death against 
him, while the Boeotian auxiliaries took to their heels. 

(131.) 10. iTyTtKoiTOTov'. see Arist. Nub. 445: so »rai and 
ira/xot, Plato. "Opypos: II. xvi. 629; II. v. 610; Odyss. 
xxiv. 317. 

(132.) 10. dvpos is the animal instinct, which, when regulated 
and elevated into a rational instinct, and directed towards 
the ua\6v, may become avSpdu : it is the natural instinct 
towards doing and suffering. — <r v v i p y 1 1 : cf. Plato, Bep. 
440, B. 

(133.) 12. at pa: Theocr. xx. 15. — <pv(TiKo>ToT7j f en- 

grained in our nature. — ) 8m tov Ovpov, sc. Afyopivy avSptia. 

(134.) 12. ri Si a X y ij 8 6 v o c, SC. ra dijpta .— 8 i a ravra, for the 
sake of Avmjpov in opyy, and rjSv in npapia. 

(135.) 13. 8ia ri ir p o f i py pi v a, SC. Sui tS sdKbv sa'i las & Aoyos. 

(136.) 15. f/TTov i k napacruevijs, less a matter of prepara- 
tion. — ri Si i^aitpvrjs k.t.X. That is, \oynrp6s is merged 
in the »£«, so that the impulses of passion and the sugges- 
tions of reason are both lost in the rational instinct. 

(137.) 16. u £ 1 co p a, no notion of their own powers.— fxtiv oi Si, 

SC. fxovtn a£!a>pa. 

(138.) 16. ol 'a p y € la i : Xen. Hell. iv. 10. The Spartans, arm- 
ing themselves with the shields of the vanquished Sicyonians, 
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advanced upon the Argives, who, taking them for Sicyonians, 
received them with contempt, but when they found out who 
they really were, fled. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(139.) In this chapter he shews that \vnr) and ijSomj are the real 
springs of av&ptia, and that it is the regulation of the Xvjtij, 
(^>o/3of,) by the ijbovf], (Bappo s). 

(140.) 1. paWov jr«pi tq <fio f3( pa. It is <pa^os which strikes 
on the mind from external objects : the Bappos is supplied 
afterwards from within, as a corrective to the (fca&oc. 

(141.) 2. t6 Kara ttjv uv&pelav rt\o t, SC. ri> koXov. This 
connection between the icaXov and ijSu is recognised in “ dulce 
et decorum est ,” &c. — i n 6 rir x vkXoj, by circumstances . — 
tiirtp <r dp * tv o v, if they are flesh and blood . — it at 6 rrovos, 
sc. «’<r ri Xxmtjp6v — ravTa : r a tv nvK\<j>. 

(141.) 3. ital asovri: see Gr. Gr. 599. 3. 

(141.) 4. t t otovrip. Compare this with what Socrates says 
in the Phaedo, 62. 

(142.) 5. oi & q k.t.\. oi Si 7, al. ovdf, not in all: it does in 
aatypnrrvvr), for instance, in which there is enjoyment in 
moderate indulgence, besides that arising from the <caXoV. 
In ardpeia it arises from the xaXoV alone. — f^dirrjroi, at- 
tains to : to Ivepyeiv is the supplied nom. Michelet, — “ aliter 
quam in fine positum est.” 

(143.) 6. Srpauvrat k.t.\. Take these words, ou8<i* Kt\(vu 

KpariaTovs tivai OTpaTWTas. pr) root roiourovr, (sC. Tout aptri)v 

t^ovras it Suras') dXXa k.t.X. “ There is no reason why the best 
soldiers should be, not these above-mentioned but, those 
who, though having less av&ptia, have less to lose in dying.” 


CHAPTER X. 

(144.) <ru<l>poovv7j, which, as it is treated of here as one of the 
virtues, is the regulation of the animal impulses of pleasure, 
has, both in Aristotle and in strictly classical Greek, especially 
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in its adjectival form of a-m^pav, tbe far wider signification of 
self-control : so that iroxppav is sometimes used almost in the 
same sense as <f>p6vipos, and it has this signification, — first, 
in a metaphorical or applied sense, — for as open) generally is 

7rtp\ f)S OKI Kal Xvjrar, SO acacppocrvin) is mp\ Tjduyai Ka\ Xvjrar in 

their simplest form ; secondly, because the regulation of the 
animal impulses is so difficult, that he who has really won 
the mastery over them must have arrived at a considerable 
degree of moral virtue ; and thirdly, because, since all wrong 
actions spring from wrong notions and conceptions of qSowj 
and \v7tt) in general, the right regulation of the all-powerful 
motive seems right action, (o-ctffi rijv <f>p6w)(rii > : bk. vi. 5. 5). 

(145.) 1. a v r a i, sc. & & <p p o c v v rj and avSpela: the one is the 
principal virtue of the concupiscible, the other of the iras- 
cible, parts of the soul ; they spring directly from the very 
instincts of our animal nature, which no one is without ; so 
that where they are supposed to be wanting, he is obliged 
to coin the words avaiaBpoia and dcpofiia. The objects which 
excite them are presented simply by aurOijms, without the 
intervention of reason (nXoya) ; while the impulses of the 
other virtues, such as ambition, are taken cognizance not by 
aioQrjtTis alone, but by aiadcjcrts and reason, (ovfie'v TrdcrxovTas roO 
awfiuros dAXu paAXov Tip Siavoias). They are vot)TiKa\ dpcftir, 
which could hardly rise up in an animal who was without 
some share or shadow of reason or intelligence. 

(146.) 1. it c p \ fjbovds. As in dvSpela the Xvittj (<f>6/3os') is regu- 
lated and counteracted by the pSo vr), ( Gdppos ,) so in cra><f>po<rCvri 
the f)&ovri is counteracted and regulated by the Xm-r; arising 
from a sense of the alo-xpdv, which is, so to say, the negative 
side of the nakiv : (chap. xii. 1, ) pey yap Si rjdovrjv , — ) SI Sia 
Xvmjv). First of all a desire arises, — if it be a bad one, there 
arises almost coincidently a sense of the bad desert which 
will wait upon it ; and this acts, or ought to act, as a check 
upon our passions ; hence it is fy-rov *al oi\ opoiW nep'i Xwras. 

(147.) 1. aKoXaata. Mark the derivation. The state where no 
correction can avail, — thorough depravity, — where all sense of 
ahrxpov is lost. — <f> m'xrai evidently is. 

(148.) 2. Mark his practical appeal to the general language of 
men. 
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(149.) 2. biijprjtrOatrav. The division here of ijSorat is: — 1. 
atepansai and y/rv^tKai. 2. aupartKai is divided into those rrjs 
atprjc which arise from the organs of sensation, (nio-^ijTijpia,) 
and which we share with animals, and those arising, not 
directly, from alad^rnpia. but from some higher sort of a'o-tfij- 
ait, (taste,) in which our intellectual nature bears some part, 
as of beauty and harmony, &e., whether presented to us by 
the eye or the ear, — what are known in modem philosophy 
by the name of (esthetics, in which, though not directly 
the result of reasoning, our intellectual nature bears some 
part, and which may be formed and improved by study. 

(150.) 6. Kara crvfififffrjKos, in a metaphorical or applied 
sense, i. e. arising from the associations accidentally con- 
nected with the objects on which sense proceeds, and not 
from the sense itself. — inidvprjT&v, al. IniOvprjpdTinv, 
the objects or acts of their desire, 

(151.) 8. Kara, in; literally, corresponding to : see Gr. Gr. 629. 
11. 3, b. — 7rX)v Kara avpSf^Kos, except as an accidental result; 
by an accidental association with some other merely animal 
perception. — r 17 v 3 ’ a 1 <r 6 r] a 1 v, SC. rijff fipdxrfuic. 

(151.) 10. o! yf d k 6 \ a (r r o The thoroughly depraved man's 

habits will be without even the elegance and taste which 
sometimes disguise vice : he will get drunk on anything, so 
that he gets drunk. 

(152.) 10. oyfrotpdyos. Some editions give the name 4>iXo(o’ot S 
'Epv(wr before o^cxfidyoc, but Bekker omits them. Athenseus, 
p. 6, b, (1. 10,) — tKfivos fmptp<f) 6 pevas yap tjjv <\ivj iv sis r r)v 
dnoXavaiv r/C(aru norf yipavov rrjv <f)upvyyti a\tLV : and again, 
341, d, (viii. 26,) — $iXd£cvos uoff in r X»yo vcr, i Kvdrjptos Tjv^aTO 
Tpiaw «x ftv Xdpvyya irrjxewv. — avrto, al. avrtn : see Gr. Gr. 656. 
1, and obs. 

(153.) 11. jj (wa. This gives at once a simple and yet complete 
definition of the subject-matter of aatypaaiivt). — r pittas, 
friction. — St p p a a i a r, warmth, as in a bath. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

(154.) Having thus discussed aaxfiputriiaj in its relation to the 
affections, and explained what sorts of pleasure and pain 
come properly within the sphere of aaxppoovvr], he now goes 
on to shew how far propensions or desires are regulated by 
this habit of mind. — iniBopla, when distinguished from 7J01/1 7, 
differs from it, in that it springs from eVfina, and therefore is 
painful : see below, sect. 6. 

(155.) 1. Koivat, universal, generic, ib tat, peculiar and indi- 
vidual. iirtStToi acquired. 

(156.) 2. r/ptrtpov, to he of our own making; nevertheless, 
Nature has some hand in it. — i vta k.t.X. Every one has 
particular objects which are to him more pleasant than ge- 
neral ones. 

(157.) 3. (<t> e'f, in one direction, viz. in quantity; while in the 
Hit at intBvptai, as he tells us below, the imtpf3okr) is not only in 
indulging too much, but indulging at wrong times, &c. ; 
all which shew the passion within us to be stronger and less 
under control than it ought to he. 

(158.) 3. a vTTjv, SC. yacrripa, or ttjv <\>v<tikt)v intSvpiav. 

(159.) 4. nepi TO! t&tac r £> v rjbovvr. r) 8 o v 01 ti is used 
here instead of imBvptwv, because, in reality, the peculiar pro- 
pensions are not from the h/beiat of nature, but from parti- 
cular views of pleasure ; these give rise to int&vptat : see chap, 
i. note 40. In the other sort, imBvpta exists previously to 
any notions of pleasure whatever. 

(160.) 4. tj rip paWav 7 ol iroXXol, more than most 
men do ; x ai P (lv ol ttoXXo! could never, in Aristotle’s view, 
make a man dxdXatrror . — 7 it; for 7, see Gr. Gr. 779, 
obs. 2. 

(161.) 4. p t trijrov is to ata\p6u what iiratverot/ is to 1 vakov ; the 
one referring to the disapprobation of others, the other to 
that of our consciences. 

(162.) 5. He first takes the two habits of mind in relation to 
rj&ovfi, and then to iniOvpia. — tjf t kt 6 v is evidently a less strong 
term than punjriv : it expresses the opinions of men, while 
L 
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the other expresses their feelings. — n t p\ rat Xvirm. cra- 
(ppaavmj is not, like ui/fy*i'a, the regulating and counteracting 
of pain by pleasure, but of pleasure by pain. Pain does 
not enter into the composition of <rco<f>pooui/T), as presenting 
objects whence the moral action springs : oaxfrpoo-vvT) is not 
resistance to an attack of Xiurt), nor uKoXatria the yielding to 
it. As far as XCntj is concerned, the <UoXaorot feels pain when 
he fails of his desire ; and to the aaxpptov the absence of the 
object of desire is accompanied by pain. And so far pain 
is connected with these states of mind ; but i)4oi nj is the 
essence of them. 

(162.) 6. 6 pi v o v v k. r.X. In the matter of imdvpia, again, the 
aKoXaaros is its slave, and as overy im&vpia is a painful feeling, 
the success as well as the failure of the dicuXauror causes him 
pain ; and hence may be seen the folly and absurdity of such 
a man, (utoitm Si coikc). 

(163.) 7. Asceticism was unknown to Aristotle. "What would 
ho have said to those who refused the good things of God’s 
providing merely because they were good P 

(164.) 8. The a-aitppav has his notions of purified and 
chastened ; his imdvpiai moderated and directed. 

(165.) 8. So- a 8i it pot k.t.X., al. A. The finals causes of these 
bodily nppetites are evidently the health and well-being of 
the body. Whatever the aixppav seeks will either contribute 
directly to these, or, at the least, not hinder them. This rule 
for cases where positive laws are not laid down, is of uni- 
versal application, and one much to be remembered as a 
practical law of action. 

(166.) 8. out cog e % <o v } SC. opeyopevog tcov aXXcov fjbicov, ipnoAicov 
toutois. — ii ire p ri]v o v a Lav, beyond his means. 


CIIAPTEEX II. 

(167.) It might be argued that there was some excuse for a*6- 
XatTTos, inasmuch as he was hurried away by passion, while 
the SfcXog acted more slowly. In this chapter Aristotle, who. 
always shews a peculiar abhorrence of dxoWfa, proves the 
contrary. 
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c. xii. 1 — 9.] 

(168.) 1. 1 5 ni v yap k.t.X. d/coXnir la is the excess of the influ- 
ence of T)&on), unmoderated by the Xim; of shame; bttXia is 
the influence of Xwnj, uncontrolled by the rjion} of *aXoi<. 
— a IptTov: hence dsoXoaia is more voluntary. 

(169.) 2. Stb sat fironei Jnrroirtpon *at yap k.t.X.: being 
voluntary, it is a reproach to any one who falls into it, for 
he must do so voluntarily ; and it is easy to habituate one- 
self against it ; for there are so many fjdea in life that a man 
may, without much trouble, exercise himself in temperance : 
while av&ptia, from the comparatively rare opportunities for 
its exercise, which are to most men few, and always attended 
with pain and risk, is less easily attained. 

(170.) 3. 5o£fit rt k.t.X. Voluntariness is mostly tested by the 
to ko 6’ tKaara : and hence, as no one wishes to be SciXor, 
and only is so under pressure from without, it is less volun- 
tary at the moment of action than aKoXatria, where the motive 
cause of the evil is imBvpla and ope|»t from within. aKoXao-ta, 
however in the abstract, is as little an object of desire as 
itiXta, (ro i’ oXov ijttoi/ ovde Ip yap k.t.X.) : in this respect both 
are equally (if at all) involuntary. — rotr <aff inarm: the 
dative marks the middle term of the argument: Gr. Gr. 
609. 5. 

(171.) 3. aiirrj, SC. uKoXaaia. 

(172.) 6. p(Ttyj)pf^OaL } to be applied.— iv too to is, SC. ttaiblois. 

(173.) 7. tvtrttllie, the nom. is rb altjxpiev aptybptvor. — Kai irate. 
t a 8 tv, from whatever quarter it comes . — to avyytvis, that 
which is kindred to it in the soul, or that whence it springs. — 
Michelet, “ that which is in our nature.” 

(174.) 7. The notion of the struggle between imSvpla and Xoyor, 
bo frequently spoken of by Aristotle, the key-stone of his 
Ethics, as applied to education, would suggest the great 
problem of all systems of education, — how to subdue the 
passions to the reason, — the great difficulty of right action, 
and, even apart from the Scriptures, the best proof for the 
necessity of divine grace. 

(175.) 8. a b T a s, SC. imSvpiav tvtpytias- 

(176.) 9. a p(f> oiv,—rqs cra<l>po<rvvr)e KaWoyov. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1.) The virtues of fortitude and temperance are the regulation 
of the animal appetites, instincts of human nature, the imme- 
diate impressions of the senses. Those in the fourth book 
are the regulation of other human appetites or instincts, 
with which the senses are less directly concerned, — love of 
money, love of power, lovo of honour, — the instincts towards 
social intercourse in every-day life. Thus they are no longer 
those of the man as an individual, hut as a social being : for 
fortitude and temperance relate rather to the well-being and 
right action of a man in his relation to himself ; liberality, 
<Sfcc., rather refer to his relations and behaviour towards 
others. Hence the notions of iJJowj and Xwn; come in less 
visibly, though not less really, inasmuch as actual pleasure 
and pain have less to do with such actions. But still there 
is an ijSoKij and 'kvmi, an impulse towards, or a check from, 
a certain course of action, (see chap. i. 28); and which- 
ever of these is, from the constitution of the agent, or 
the nature of the circumstances, the prevailing motive, is 
regulated, ns the case may be, by the Xmp; or the ijSonj 
arising from the sense of aitrxpdv or «caXo» : and as in o-uxppo- 
avvt] and avipeia the better of the two extremes is that which 
is the excess of the regulating principle, so in many of 
these virtues, where there is any general tendency towards 
one extreme, (where we are avp<f>vtirr(pot pdXXoy,) there the 
error in the other extreme is the better; while in others 
of these virtues tho impulses and checks are not the same 
in all men, but vary according to character and circum- 
stances : so that if the better extreme is specified at all, it is 
not from its being the excess of the regulating principle, 
(for either extreme may be this, according to character or 
circumstances,) but <'£ airov roC updypaTos , — the nature and 
effects of the thing itself. 

(2.) 3. *nt<\>ipop(v trvpnXcKovTfc, ice apply , in connection 
with other notions. 
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5—27.] 

(3.) 5. jSouXiiat final, properly is ; claims to be. 

(4.) 5. Sib rob t a v, sc. xpijpaTav ; implied in obaias. — t k S t \ 6- 
pt 0a, we use the term. 

(5.) 9. *al o eiraivos S i, and praise too : see Gr. Gr. 769. 2. 

(6.) 9. rb yap oiutiov l] t t o v npo'uvrai pdXXov. paXXov 
belongs to the whole sentence, tittup to npoUmai. It is easier 
not to take than to give ; for men have a reluctance to give 
away (J}ttok irpoitvrai) what is their own, rather than {paX- 
Xov tj) not to take what does not belong to them. 

(7.) 10. ovx pjrrov, rather; soov^ rj mar a, most. Eidd. and 
Scott ad v. 3. 

(8.) 11. twv an aperrjsj i.6. nnovbalvv : see Gr. Gr. C20. 3, b. 

(9.) 15. voC prj TipSivrot r a \ p rj p a r a, &1. r o v Tip&VTOs, 
— but there is no sense in this. The same characteristic as 
that in the text is given again in sect. 26, and more fully 
in sect. 20, — pr) riptovra Si avr a ra XP’lH- aTa ' 

(10.) 18. to bir e pPdAAt iv. This has no connection with the 
imtplioAli, (going beyond the mean.) but simply to give largely, 
— more than most people would, or more than what might 
have been expected of him. 

(11.) 19. to yap pb pxiirtiv. Here, again, we have the ab- 
sence of self as an ingredient of virtue. — o bSiv Si naXbti. 
This is one distinction between tXtu&pioTijr and ptyaXonpineia. 
— The widow’s mite will, of course, occur to every reader. 

(12.) 20. iXfv0(piu>Tcpoi k.t.X., are, it would seem, more given 
to liberality. — -n a p aX a j9 6 v r t s, inheriting it. 

(13.) 21. eyxaX tirai : neuter passive : blame is thrown on. 

(14.) 23. aa-aros: from a and ir£>(<o. — Tvpawovs, monarchs. 

(15.) 24. inoptvai, thus connected with each other, ivanriai, 
opposed to each other. 

* (16.) 25. \ virr)(T(Tai. This will shew ptrapeXtia, and make the 
action ovk (Kovaiov. 

(17.) 26. Svvarai & S i k ti <r 0 a i, is open to wrong. 

(18.) 27. y, ipav 'iSg. He was notorious for his love of money : 
see II lie t. iii. 2 ; Arist. Pax, 698, 2ipaiviS7)t ; nus ; on ylpaiv top 
Ka‘i aanpot KfpSois tuan Kav ini pinhs nXioi. 


78 ETHICS.— BOOK IV. [c. i. 29—40, 

(19.) 29. nbr/p « ir t pt spots, but in small matters, or with petty 
objects. Liberality is displayed in large gifts as well as 
small ; but illiberality shews itself in petty gains. "Where 
the wickedness is on a large scale, it is hardly illiberality, 
but rather ir\eore£ia : see sect. 44. — r a r tj s d a a r i a s, the 
actions of d a to r i a. 

(20.) 30. tire l. Michelet rightly observes that iml does 'not 
always require an apodosis, but can stand independently for 
moreover, then, thus : see bk. vi. 8. 6. This may be an elliptic 
construction for “ since this is so, then,” &c. — o v ndw 
a wHvdCerai, do not always go together ; cf. bk. viii. 4. 5 : 
<rvvav|erai, on the authority of several MSS. 

(21.) 30. otnep. The 3<r<oros is a man who outruns his private 
means : see above, sect. 23. 

(22.) 31. (\(i ydp k.t.\. da-aria is nearer the mean, inasmuch 
as it is only an exaggeration of the virtuous principle. Men, 
by nature, are prone to think of self, and to feel reluctance 
(Xwri/,) to give to others, — (37, a-vpcf)\jt<TT<por rocs dvffpdmois : cf. 
44) : the regulating principle, the 4<Wi j of the *aXov attached 
to giving, comes in ; and this, if carried too far, i.e. beyond 
the jcaXov, becomes dcrunia. The sakdv never occurs to the 
daebetidcpos SB r)bv, and is therefore no principle of action, — 
(cf. 34, Si a TO pijSiv roil sdXov <f>povrl{(iv). 

(23.) 33. Kddarrep (“pgr at, as is implied in what has been 
said. 

(24.) 35. o lie tovtov eves a, SC. roO koXoC. 

(25.) 36. iropl(ov<ri», dat. plur. 

(26.) 36. els ravra: dsoXatria — bairarr} — i)borg. 

(27.) 38. 6\6 k\ rj p o s, in all its forms. 

(28.) 39. t ip a (ir ceiKecav, a sort of rectitude, differing from 
the real, because it is not from love of kuXoV, but from the 
inferior motive, a cautious, selfish fear (ev\d&etav) of alaxpdr. 
— al<r\p6v is not a legitimate motive of right action, where 
positive KaXiv should come in : aUrxpdv here is “disgrace," not 
“ wrong." 

(29.) 39. <1 v ip a <r ra i, — SC. Kvpivoirpljrps, this name is thus pro- 
verbially applied. . 

(30.) 40. Kara p t k p o v eni n o X X cp, al. pupa : those who lend 
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in small sums at high interest, Kara pixpov, — Gr. Gr. 629, 11. 
3, f. — al. k a i r a fiiKpd. Michelet interprets it, “ who give 
small things for large,” joining it with ipya{6ptPot. 

(31.) 41. in' avroi r : is a term common to these : see Gr. Gr. 
634. 3, a, fin. 

(32.) 44. in 1 ravTTjv, in the direction of this. 


CHAPTEE II. 

(33.) 1. i v ptyede t npinovaa & an avy. Alcibiades' speech 
furnishes a good illustration : Thucyd. vi. 

(34.) 2. npbs ail TOP. The three points in the ptyaXonptnrjs aro : 
1. the man’s own rank and character; 2. lv », the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed ; 3. ntp\ 5, the matter in 
hand, the sum expended, — al. rat 4 : that is, Alcibiades was 
pryaXcmpfirrif in his magnificent display at the Olympic games, 
for the Olympic prize. He would have been fiavavo-os, had 
he made the same display at an insignificant meeting, or for 
an object of mean repute. An Athenian of lower rank would 
have been fiavavao r, had he made the display anywhere ; — all 
the conditions of the npinov would have been violated. 

(35.) 4. an 1 1 p o k a\ l a, want of taste. 

(36.) 5. intarripovi lot Kt, is as it were a man of knowledge, — 
inasmuch as the Inurrripav can, in physical truth, diseern the 
true point ; so can the pcyahnnpint]* in his habits of life and 
expenses. — < pptXws, in fit proportion. 

(39.) 6. T] ffits ipifcrai rais ivepytiats (sc. T<j> nptnovri i» » ral ntpi o) 
Ka't Itv iariv, (sc. r<p nptnmm npbs airov.) — rgv d an dir q r, SC. 
a|u»> t'vai. 

(40.) 10. o t o v ptytdot. This is a difficult passage: the best 
interpretation seems to be to join it with t’Xtv&piorijror : “ In 
these the peya is the characteristic of the pty a\on pen g s 
as it were an increased degree of liberality, which has the same 
subject-matter ; or if raCra be read : is on these matters. i\tv 8 c- 
ptoTi/r, on a large scale ; or it may be : “ But in these points 
the ptyd of the ptydkonptnrjs comes in, as if it were a great- 
ness of something ; the notion of greatness is‘ implied in the 
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very term of magnificent. The peydXoirpcrrqs has the character- 
istic of greatness, though eXtuflfptonjr is concerned with the 
very same actions.” 

(41.) 1 0. k a i dir 6 tx/s itrrjs k.t.X. ; and not only when the 
thing done is greater in itself, “ but even when the expense 
and pains are equal, the pcya\onptrrr)s will produce something 
more magnificent.” Aspasius, quoted by Michelet, illustrates 
this by saying that the Olympian Jupiter of Pericles was 
more magnificent than if, at the same cost, he had made a 
smaller statue, but more richly adorned : in this case, too, 
the ptya of the peyakonpenqs exhibits itself. peyaXoirpentarepov 
seems to have here the sense it would have anywhere eke, 
without any peculiar technical reference to peyaXoirpineia. 

(42.) 10. oil y up rj a v T rj k.t.X. : for the Ltrrj banavij does not 
make an equality, as it would if both were Krqpara, which 
are valued by their cost ; but the nature of the action and 
character of the agent come into account. 

(43.) 12. to t is <2 v, the question who he is : see Gr. Gr. 457. 

(44.) 14. to to lavra, such actions. — 2>i/ avroir ptreaTiv, 
those in whom they have some interest, — such as living rela- 
tions, &c. 

(45.) 15. tu>v 8e ibiav oca, SC. ptyaXoirptirr} lari. 

(46.) 16. i v t a v & a, that which, in this or that case, is great, falls 
under peyaXoirpiizcia. 

(47.) 19. f ivirt pPXgrov, is not to be surpassed; that is, it is 
as great as it can be. — * a i refers to to yap toiovtov, not to 
finmfpfiKqrov, 

(48.) 20. rap a piX of. literally, out of tune; unsuitably — nop- 
<fi C p a v. In comic exhibitions the napautTaapa (or curtain 
' to decorate the scene) was usually of leather, not of purple 
cloth. — Zaire p oi Meyapeis: they were proverbial for 
their bad taste, and probably had committed some such sole- 
cism as that in the text. 
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CHAPTER III. 

(48.) 1. to ik tv rival, we should suppose to be. 

(49.) 4. cratppuv, a man of well-ordered mind ; modest. This word 
has a generic sense of controlling in some one way or other 
and restraining our natural tendencies; and the particular 
sense varies according to the context. 

(50.) 6. dcr-Tf lot, natty, and well made. 

(51.) 6. 6 be pti£6vtov Tj d£ior ov nets \avvos. The 
essence of %avvos is that he is ava£ios ptyaXw if a man is 
5£tos ptyaXav, and thinks himself d£ior ptylarav, this is rather 
a spurious ptyaXoifnixia than xavvAnjs. 

(52.) 7. A v b 6 £ « 1 1 v, SC. piKpAifnixoc tlvai. 

(53.) 8. o 1 b t, the others. 

(64.) 9. it t pi tv, SC. 4 Beois airovtpopev=znpr}v . — t) b’ d £ i a K.r.X. 
This is put in to confine it to its particular subject-matter, 
viz. some one of ra ercros ayaBa. 

(55.) 11. avev Xiyov, without argument,— of itself. 

(56.) 13. oi ph r v <! v y ( k.tX. sc. vpis t6v yt K.r.X. 

(57.) 15. napaotitravrt, demissis manibus ; wringing his hands . — 
pty a, of consequence. 

(58.) 16. k o o p 6 s, the setting of the virtues. 

(59.) 17. r£ pi} txtiv. dative of cause considered as instru- 
ment : see Gr. Gr. 607. 

(60.) 20. y b' a p (f> a>, SC. 1} apery cal ra t£o6tv ayaBa. 

(61.) 2 ! . tKtivmv pi v, others. — a broi, they themselves do what 
they fancy ; their life is without rule : hence they are but- 
potrrat. 

(62.) 24. A v n d p £ a s, he who first did him a kindness. 

(63.) 25. ott S v : ott is in attraction, while !>v in the next clause 
depends directly on pvypovtvtiv. 

25. 0env. 11. a. 503. — o i a a saves. The interchange of 
the infinitive, (Xiyetv,) and finite verb, (tXtyov, implied after 
Adsaivts,) is curious : in the former, the notion in Aristotle’s 
mind was that Homer had not made Thetis Xiyeiv, &c . ; in 

it 
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the other, that o! Aonewt did not, as a fact, recount, &c. : or 
it is possible that in the former construction S 16 is equi- 
valent to tovto aiTiov *<m, after which \eytw would follow 
naturally. 

(64.) 26. f) poyit, or very reluctantly. — lv In* iron, al. in’, but 
not so well. 


(65.) 27. a AX’ tj, except. 

(66.) 28. The former reading of several MSS . — irapprjiruumiAs yip 

dia to KaTatfrportjTUtbs tivai, *a! TTapprjiTiaimKQS Si Sio KaraippovrjrtKbs 

*al aXrjdtvriKos *.t.A. — is evidently corrupt. The reading in the 
text is given in one MS., and makes good sense. Perhaps 
t& KaTa<f>povt]TiKos tlvai might have been substituted from the 
majority of MSS. for naraippoviiv ; and the following words, 
which really create the difficulty, may have easily crept in, 
by some carelessness, from the preceding line. 

(67.) 28. it \ tj v Sira plj, except what ; after the analogy of irA^r 
tl P’ J, except — ocr a pi) nai = tl prj riva. — dp ova, al. ei pa- 
rt lav. He does not think it worth while to say what he 
really means to the common sort. 

(68.) 29. lrpbs S A A o» {fjv ■■ literally, to live looking to another ; 
to order his life by another. 

(69.) 31. avBpanSXoyos, he does not talk of men or human life, 
but of something higher. 

(70.) 32. airovbdCovTos, of one who cares for such things. 

(71.) 34. \t£ n ardtripos, and his style stately. — trvvrovot, 
eager. 

(72.) 33. oiS’ otrot: see chap. ii. 22. 

(73.) 35. owrjpo l, lazy ; not caring to take the trouble to act 
worthily of themselves; al. votpol, sharp, i. e. looking too 
sharply into themselves ; al. v a 8 p o i, stupid = iavroit 
ayvoovvTcs, 

(74.) 37. ylvtrat paWov, there is a greater tendency to it; 
men are more apt to act below themselves : so that x^riiys 
is merely an excess of that proper pride which regulates and 
elevates self-distrust into self-knowledge, and, where true 
merit really exists, leads to the self-esteem wherewith the 
ptya\ <tyvx ot regards himself (in a human sense, not impro- 
perly) as the possessor of virtue. 
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. (75.) 38. The pfyd\6ylrvx»t is doubtlessly, at first sight, contrary 

to Christian humility, and contains many repulsive features ; 
but we must remember that a Christian is to walk worthily 
of the vocation wherewith he is called, and that there is 
nothing unchristian in what Leighton speaks of in Serai, xiv. 
vol. iii. p. 256 : “ It is a thing both of unspeakable excellence 
and usefulness for a Christian often to consider the excellence 
of that state to which he is called. It cannot fail to put him 
upon very high resolutions, and carry him on in that divine 
ambition of behaving daily more suitably to his high calling 
and hopes and again, Serm. xv. p. 271 : “ There is a great- 
ness and height of spirit in the love of God and union with 
Him that doth vainly swell and lift it up, but with the 
deepest humility joins the highest and truest magnanimity.” 
"Who can read the end of Montrose, and say that his prya- 
\o')n>x‘ a made his death less Christian ? The peydKoifrvx' a of 
the heathen is founded on his own merit, — that of the Chris- 
tian on the position in which he is placed by God ; but with 
this distinction, the peyaXoyfn/xut of Aristotle contains a great 
principle of Christian ethics, which it is much to be wished 
might be more recognised, especially by the young. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that the /i«yaXoifrvx oc must be «£ios 
before he can pay respect to virtue in his own person ; and 
that it is revelation only which teaches us distinctly that we 
never can be personally Agioi. The features which are so 
repulsive and ridiculous in this character are its accidents, 
and arise from the fashions and notions of the time, which 
made them seem proper ways of exhibiting one’s self-esteem 
before the world. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

(76.) 1. iv roit it pa to iv. Bk. ii. 7. 8. 

(77.) 1. atfxoratn, lay no claim to, — have nothing to do with. 

(78.) 1 . rtprji ope (el. In peyaXoylnx‘ a there i8 no Spe£is Tiprjs'. 
the really magnanimous is content, whether he is praised 
or blamed by those around him. 

(79.) 4. c»r l r 6 air 6, tee do not refer it to the same standard. 

(80.) 6. t p t] p i) s , BC. (MffonjTor .- a i r 6 p i a o v, sc. VW, where 
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there are extremes, there is also a mean . — a v d> v v p o r, an evi- 
dence of such a character being practically unrecognised. 

(82.) 5. <palv tTai Si r.r.X. When contrasted with 4>iXon pia, 
such a well-regulated desire of honour would seem short of 
what was proper ; when with d^iXorifita, it would seem to 
exceed it; while contrasted with both at once, it would 
seem, in some way or other, to combine both : it would 
seem to be either, according to the light in which it was 
held. 

(83.) 6. font k.t.X. This, it seems, is the case in the other 
virtues, — the mean is opposed to each and both the extremes, 
while the extremes are only accidentally opposed to each 
other, as being each opposed to the mean ; but here the 
only apparent opposition is between the two extremes, as 
the mean, though really existing, is not practically recog- 
nised : hence over-ambition seems to be directly opposed 
to under-ambition ; but in reality each is opposed to a 
well-regulated ambition. 


CHAPTER V. 

(84.) 1. fitiroTijs ntpi opyas. The regulation of those emotions 
of our irascible nature, (Top. iv. 5, 5. p. 172, r/ Si Spyh tv r<5 
OvpotiSti: cf. Top. ii. 7. 4. p. 133,) which are created by the 
actions of others towards us, and in which Dvpos, with rjSoyri 
attached to it in prospect, (see Rhet. ii. 2. 2,) furnishes the 
impulse, rather than any pleasurable 5pt£is : it is Zpt(ic ptra 
Xujrijf, not ptff ijSovijt, (sect. 10, ripwpia navti rijr opyijs, noiovaa 
rjSmn )v drrl Xumjr). For the meaning and function of OvpSt, 
see bk. iii. note 10. 

(85.) 1 . avaripov Sms k.t.X. There is some difficulty in treating 
of this virtue, because it does not seem as if there were three 
distinct degrees or forms of anger ; both Spyrj and rpacmjs 
which are the only recognised forms in which this nddos 
shews itself, being rather simple affections, than affections 
controlled or uncontrolled : hence irpaSnjs is by some men, 
and under certain circumstances, looked upon as the right 
habit of mind, and at other times, Spy i): but Aristotle contents 
himself with shewing that in their praise and blame men do 
recognise a mean between rage and insensibility ; that this 
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mean or regulation of anger, which he calls npaorqt, is stamped 
as the virtue of these instincts of our nature by that appro- 
bation of men which in the end of the first book he laid 
down as the standard or sign of virtue, (see sect. 14, infra : 
to y t roarovTOV 8 ij\ov on r) fuv piorj f£ts «ra<«nj). 

(86.) 3. /3ouX«rat yap: see bk. iii. note 15. 

(87.) 6. rA 8 i it p n it ijXa ic t(<5 fit v o v k.t.X. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to call attention to the contrast between this feature 
of heathen ethics and Christianity. — ntptopar, sc. irpojnj- 
\wu(optvovs- 

(88.) 7. o \ 6 k\t] po », occupied the whole character ; or was developed 
in all its points. 

(89.) 8. avTanodihoaaiv, return the injury; al. mro8i86a<riv.— 
jf <pavt poi tlot, in the way in which their anger is felt, (see 
Rhet. ii. 2. 1, and 3. 16). Michelet takes it, “ so that through 
their sharpness of mind they discover their anger;” but it 
seems better to join 8ih o^vrrjTa with amairobiboairtr, and to take 
B (ftavtpoi as above, especially when we refer to the charac- 
teristic given in the Rhetoric, as to the necessity of their 
revenge being felt to come from them : they do not wish to 
do a harm secretly, but openly. 

(90.) 12. rrj it pa the lack of anger is merely an excess 

of the controlling principle ; for anger is the instinct which, 
being properly regulated, becomes irpaonjt, — pa\\o» yivt- 
rat, SC. r; inrepfidXri. 

(91.) 14. The mean, though avavvpo s, is recognised by the praise 
of men generally as the virtue of this part of our nature. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(92.) "We come to the virtues of the social, or what perhaps may 
be more properly called the sociable, instincts of man. 

(93.) 2. tom IrTvyxarovotr, in whose society they may be. 

(94.) 3. on f) pior; !£ ic inatvfr >j. The point proved in this 
chapter likewise is, that the mean is recognised as the virtue 
of the sociable instincts, considered apart from or the 
social affections. 

(95. 3. uno8i(fTai, he will approve. 
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(96.) 6. r<j> roioSror tlrai, from his social instincts being 
properly regulated, and in the mean. — ov4’ aS Xvirttr, to 
grieve for them. 

(97.) 6. k a6o\nv k.t.X. : speaking of it generally in its abstract 
character, it is merely habitual propriety in social intercourse ; 
but when we consider how far it takes cognizance of what is 
individually or socially right, (ava<f>tpav irpas to koXA » xa\ to 
oLp <t>epov,) we shall find that it is habitual propriety in 
regard of the sympathies of social life, and the pleasures and 
pains attached to them ; that such pain and pleasure is the 
subject-matter of it, and that the mean consists in the regu- 
lation of our natural desire to please and sympathize with 
others, (raff avrt> piv alpovptvot croyrjdCvfiy,') by the higher con- 
siderations of private and public good : that when it is for 
another’s good, he will not hesitate to give pain by not 
sympathizing with the evil or harmful pleasures of others, but 
rather opposing them. And this virtue, as given by Aristotle, 
is no small ingredient in the practical Christian propriety 
which refuses to join in the scoff or the jest of ribaldry ; and 
which, knowing that such things are worthy of death, can 
find no pleasure in those that do them. There are few 
points of practical Christianity more habitually needed, few 
more neglected. It is a jewel both precious and rare. 

(98.) 8. roir Si anoSaiyovoir k.t.X., following its accidental 
results ; that it, private or public good. 

(99.) 9. The aptox or or «oXa| seems to be the only contrary to the 
Sirrtpit, through the mean to which really both are opposed 
having no name ; Sbvtpis is opposed to k<SXo{, and both to the 

pioot. 


CHAPTER VII. 

( 100 .) 1 . irpooiroiripaart, pretensions. 

(101.) 2. t£v i »&6 £ a v: of what might be, but is not. 

(102.) 4. ab 6 i xao tot, simple, straightforward; without pre- 
tence ; just what he really is : Eud. iii. 7, dXrjfljjc *•< o*Xowt 

bv KaXovoiv avSisaoToy. 

(103.) 8. in it iKg s, a good, honest man. 
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(104.) 9. in 1 ro iX arrow *.r.X. The pakXop belongs to osro- 
kXiVk : he rather tends to make things seem less than they are. 

10. oh yap ay, SC. el prj ovras i $v. 

(106.) 12. ovk ip rjj hvrapti. The same phrase occurs in 
the Rhetoric about the sophist, on reference to which, and 
the context, its meaning will be seen to be, that the sophist 
has no separate formulae, or false system of logic, (oh Kara 
tijk inurrripijp ) ; but he uses true logic as well as false if it suits 
his purpose, ( npoaiptns rov <f>aiyte6at cro<f>ie) : so here the dXa- 
(ap has no formula or system to guide him in the choice 
and treatment of his subject-matter; but uses whatever 
comes to hand, just as it may for the time suit his purpose, 
of making him seem a greater man than he is : what he says 
is not even always false, hut simply so said as to produce false 
impressions about the greatness of his own merits. Others 
translate rfi hvwapei by what he can do, by his having the 
power to do so , — referring to Top. iv. 5. 7, p. 170 ; but the 
passage seems to refer to something else, — to the cases where 
the person has been blamed merely because he has it in 
him to do wrong, whereas the will (npoaiptais) is the point 
in question . — ra r other he tip a i, i. e. by his disposition, 
(npoaipiofi). 

(106.) 12. than t p * a 1 ^ t u a r ij t, k.t.X. as the liar is SO, i. e. Kara 
ryp i£ip ml r<j> rotoahe tlpat ; — one sort lying for the mere sake 
of lying, the other from his tendency to ambition or covetous- 
ness, (Jdfijr optyiptvos ij siphons) ; Or &anep ml yfetharijs may be 
in a parenthesis, as the liar proper, and <5 pip and 4 hi refer to 
two sorts of dXdfowf, and not of ^rtvarai. 

(107). 13. o 1 pip ot p k.t.X. Supply iarlp after i <p' o It ; after 

siphons, supply aXa£optn6ptrot npoonoiovvrai roiav ra l ) p ml 
*.r.X . — h taXadtip which may be undetected, if they do 
not exist : pretensions which cannot be tested ; as a false 
prophet, or a quack, can always give reasons why their 
predictions or their remedies turn out wrong — pdpnr 
eo<p6p, al. pdprip ij aotphr, i. e. two persons, a seer, or a 
sophist or philosopher. In the reading in the text, earpop 
is only an ironical epithet of pawns, like our wise man 
for a fortune-teller. 

(108.) 13. r otoCra, such things as; SC. pairrtiay, aotplaw, la- 
rptiaw. — r a tiprjpipa, SC. ddfa, dirdXava-ir, XaStip. 
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(109.) 16. fjavKonavavpyoi, affected fellows: anh ran QavKibov 
S ioriv «JSot vnoit)parar 'lavtKoiv. 

(110.) 15. oioi* ) r to i/ Anticoe eaGrjsl the ultra -simplicity 
of the Spartan costume is in reality not modesty, but conceit. 
Cf. Xen. de Bep. &c., ii. 8. 4. 

(111.) 16. (fiiroUi*, before one's feet, — obvious. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

(112.) 1. 6 p i \ i a o 'ppeXijs, a certain well-timed sociability. 
Another virtue of social life consists in the proper regu- 
lation of the instincts towards relaxation and society. 

(113.) 3. Papo\6x»t: properly, those that waited about the 
altars to get the refuse of the sacrifices ; a lickspittle, buffoon. 

(114.) 4. <vrpdircXoi, witty. We have a similar metaphor in 
our well-turned jest, compliment, Ac. — x apieurts, amusing, 
pleasing. 

(115.) 4. o’jrnroXdfovr or, being very common. Cf. bk. i. 4. rat 
paXiora imno\a(ovcras 8o£ar. 

(116.) 5. c it 1 8 e J * 6 t i) t, neatness, tact. 

(117.) * » iraiiiac pipe i, jestingly, in sport. 

(118) . 6. in- or Ota, the under or hidden sense; wit, jest, play on 
words. 

(119) . 9. ?8et to- at Kat a nan r « tv, perhaps they ought to have 
forbidden joking a person. 

(120.) 10. rjr rar tori ic.t.X., is a slave to his jest. 

CHAPTER IX. 

(121) 1. irdtfu. This alias is one of the elements of <pw(*jj aptry. 

(122.) 2. diror«X«Irai, its results are of like nature with those of 
fear and danger ; literally, it is perfected, or develops itself, in 
much the Bame way as fear ; i. e. both are oaptniKa. 

(123.) 3. v 7 ro r!j r a 1 8 o C r. Here we see the function of alias: 
men are also hindered by the fear of alaypoy ; but this rather 
is a rational, the other an instinctive, emotion. 
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(114.) 5. ovdtrepa ir pa k t i a, we should avoid the very appear- 
ance of evil. 

(115.) 6. t4 Si o v t < o t k.t.X. The notion that shame, or 

sorrow for vice, is the same as being virtuous, is absurd, for 
the notion of virtue implies abstinence from indulgences or 
actions on which shame would follow. 

(116.) 7. fir/ ay: “shame would be the feeling of a virtuous man on 
the supposed case («’£ imoSioeas) of his doing what was wrong 
but this is really and practically impossible ( ovk ion Si roCro 
jrrpl rdf operas) : imtiKois would be a better reading, were 
there MS. authority for it. 


BOOK V. 

CHAPTEK I. 

(1.) Having now treated of the particulars of our moral obligation 
separately, and shewn that in each part of our moral nature 
the peooTT)s, or balance of the impulses and principles proper 
to that part, is the apery and performs the epyov thereof, — he 
now proceeds to our social nature, and shews, first, that look- 
ing on SiKaioavvt) as a habit of mind, these aperai of our moral 
nature are collectively the performance of social obligation, 
which is the highest law to which man, as man, is subject ; 
and secondly, looking on SiKaioovvy as a political system, that 
as the perfection of man’s nature lies in the mean, so does the 
perfection of the state. The ) iv pepet SiKaioobvrj is not, as we 
shall presently see, primarily a balance irepl ySovas *ai Xiin-ar, 
as the other virtues are, but nepl l oov *al Svtoov in a social 
system. The former completes the proof of t)6iki\ apery being 
the proper epyov of man’s nature, — 

Sittuo ovvy developes the f pyov of man, (is aperri reXesardrq : 
see bk. i. c. 7) ; 

T/ffiKT) ape tt] is Sixaio ovvt] ; 
r)6neri aperri developes the epyov of man ; 
while the latter is an additional proof in the way of analogy 
that the moral excellence of man lies in the mean habit : for 
in ancient philosophy, so close an analogy was conceived to 
i r 
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exist between the state and the individual, that if the ex- 
cellence of the state were not in a mean, it would have been, 
according to the rule of the scholastic philosophy of those 
days, an almost conclusive argument against a pto-orqe being 
the aperq of the individual. 

(2.) 2. 6 pip. tv Si ir dvr at k.t.X. The most usually received 
notion of SiKaiocrvvr] views it as a habit of mind which makes 
us just both in will and act. We must examine in what just 
action consists. He takes the opinions and notions of men 
on the subject, just as he had referred to them in forming 
his notion of tiScupovia, and in discussing the several dperai, 
( Kara ri/v avrr/v piOoSov to Is TFpocipijptvots). 

(3.) 4. oiSi yap k.t.X. The y a p refers to some such suppressed 
sentence as “ this general outline of the nature of the two, and 
the opposition between them, will help us to define justice, for, 
Sfc." Suva pi i yap k.t.X. In the sciences or the formal arts, 
opposite results proceed from the same system, as logic is 
equally used by the logician for a good and by the sophist 
for a bad end ; so that a bad result is no evidence of a bad 
science or art, but only of a misuse of a good one ; while in 
moral matters, opposite actions must proceed from opposite 
habits : and thus from bad actions a bad habit is proved to 
exist, and from good actions a good habit ; hence, from unjust 
actions we may argue the existence and nature of abiKta, and 
liSiKta must have a contrary habit (SiKawtruvr)), whence just 
actions arise j and from knowing what is SSikov we may find 
what is abtKia (at t£tit arro ra>v InoKtipiviov'), and from knowing 
abiKia wo may find out SiKaiovvvT] (yvt»pi£trai T) tvavrla t£ is tirro 
t^t ivamias) : and in this case this is the easiest and most 
certain way ; for SiKaiotrvvt} embraces so much, and is so high 
a perfection, that men have scarcely formed any positive 
notion of it, while <iiWa is so much a matter of every-day 
life, that there is no difficulty in pointing out what men hold 
to be unjust; and this done, we easily get at a positive no- 
tion of aStKia, and thence of the tvavria t£ts, viz. SucaiotrvvT]. 

(4.) 4. o C, sc. fio«r tivai ruiv eVavnW : the opposite habit does not 
belong to opposite results, i. e. an habit which has some 
other habit opposed to it, cannot produce the results which 
belong to that opposite. Thus health cannot produce the 
same result as sickness, but the art of medicine may be used 
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to produce either. Some commentators leave out off ; i. e. 
“but the contrary habit is of (i. e. has) contrary results.” 
The sense is much the same. 

(5.) 6. n~k t o v a % £> s \ * y t] t a i, spoken of in more senses than one. 
— 03 s • n't to no\v, not in all cases : the Paraphrast in- 
stances <f > iXelo and picrei v, where pureip has not all the mean- 
ings opposed to 4>iXfu>. 

(6.) 7. d\\ a Sid ri> nvptyyvc k. r.X. For ipampia, see Ca- 

teg. i. 1. Where the identity of name ariseB from a close 
similarity between the things, the difference between them 
is apt to be overlooked. 

(7.) 8 ta<f>opa rj sard ri/p 1 8 * a r, the generic difference. 

(8.) 8. k a 1 & do t trot, al. sal dStsos ; but the former is the better, 
dividing dStsos into naparopos, TrXvowrnjr and apta-ot : the two 
last are afterwards combined. 

(9.) 8. * jr f » 8t koi. He gives his reasons for omitting jrXcovomjs 
in his division of the 58«oi> and SUatop just given, though 
spoken of hy men as a sort of injustice. «« is omitted in 
some MSS. 

(10.) 9. o 1 S' ar 6 pan ot down to dyadd is in a parenthesis. 

(11.) 9. 8f I S' off, a XX* tCxtnGat k.t.X. Aristotle here seems 
to recognise the necessity for some change of heart: men 
have wrong notions of uyaBos ; they do not recognise the real 
dyaBip as good to them. This ought not to be so ; their 
notions of good ought to undergo some change. This can- 
not be done by themselves, but they must pray for it. 

(12.) 10. a XX* on Soxtt k.t.X. He is merely explaining why 
there is no such term as ptiovt£ia. 

(13.) 11. ToOro yap n(pii\tt k.t.X. The term aptoop em- 
braces both n\fopt£ia and petore^ia. Michelet reads the 

passage, (<m yap dvttros, {rovro yap 7T(pi(x (i sat koipop ,) xal 
napapopos" rovro yap, (iy napapapia rfrot 0 dptodrps,) ntptlxti ndaap 
dStsiap sal koivop iart nacres dSutias ; but this is probably a gloss. 
Cardwell’s edition has sat napdvopos before rovro yap ntpi*x*t, 
but this destroys the meaning of the passage, which is to 
shew that dpto-oe comprehends and is applicable to both n\to- 
pt£ia and petopc$ia. This is fully stated in what follows in 
some editions, but is probably a gloss, (to ydp dpi oop %x fl ral ro 
nXiop Kai to tXarrop). 
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(14.) 13. o 1 Sc pipoi x.r.X. : SUaiov in this its widest sense and 
sphere embraces the whole political system, — every thing 
which is woiijTtxdy or <frv\aicrtKOV rrji cvSaipipiat icai Tap popiap 
axrnjs rfj no\iTUcjj KOtvavia .' — This is oXrj SiKatoavprj, which com- 
prehends under it the SiKatoavpt) kot’ apcrr/p, and )J ip pipci 

SuuuotrvPTi. 

(15.) It may be as well to give at once the scheme of Sixaiotrimi, 
as it will throw light on what is coming: — 

a. oXtj StKaiocrvvTj, (given in ch. i. 13,) the whole system of 
political arrangement (pipipop) , the aSuda of which is rrapd- 
po op in its widest sense. 

0. rj Kara tijv oKtjv apcTqp, (ch. i. 14 and 19,) ordering and 
encouraging habits and acts of the several virtues ; the 
dSiKia of which is not Sputop, but it apapopop, though this in its 
wider sense comprehends both divisions. This exists first as 
an habit energising in the performance of virtues considered 
as duties towards others ; secondly, as a political system of 
laws, rewards, punishments, guiding to such an habit. 

y. rj ip pipci njs oXijt, (ch. ii.), regulation of political union ; 
the aSuda of which is apurop. This exists first as a political • 
regulation of the principles of political union, and of distri- 
butive, retributive, catallactic arrangements, (napa rrjp aperlip)-, 
secondly, as a habit of mind or disposition towards acting on 
such principles, («V pipci dprnjr,) a regulation of the covetous 
tendencies with especial view to others : hence it is that this 
Biiuuoovpi) is said at one time to be napa rqp dpcnji', (ch. ii. 7,) 
and at another, ip pipci apcrrjt, (ch. ii. 1). 

(16.) 13. n a a ip, democracy : d p i or r o i s, aristocracy ; tj to 1$ 
kv plo it, or the governing body. — f) kot HWop tipci t p 6- 
wop toiovtop t] hot d p t r rj v, selected for virtue or some 
other principle, such as wealth, birth, &c. The difference 
between the apurroi and the icipioi kot dptTTjp would be, that in 
the former the interest of the better sort, whether in office 
or not, would be consulted ; in the latter, the interest only 
of those who in consequence of their merit hold office : the 
latter would be rather oligarchical. kot’ dpenjv is omitted 
in some editions, and in one MS. 

(17.) 15. avTt] pip oSp SiKatoavpr]. This i8 the JutaKWvvi/ 
which answers to dpcrij, and performs one part of the 
function of SiKoioaipti generally, (the general prosperity of the 
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state,) by enjoining and encouraging virtue, (rd be mur/Tuca 
rijf oXijs aperf} s earl Sera vevopoBenjrat nep'i tratbeiav, ch. ii. 11). 

(18.) 15. aperf) rtXn’a. Here then is Bolved the question 
Btarted at the outset, (bk. i. cb. vii. 16,) and this gives the 
middle term for the syllogism of the book : — 

Whatever is reXetorarr) dperrj performs the epyov of man ; 
riBucrj aperf) rrpot erf pop is this (for it = biKatoavv ij, which is 
reXetorarr) aperf}) ; 

TjOiKej aperf) rrpot erepov performs the !py ov of man. 

In the after-part of this book he shews that there is no higher 
law, or epyov, than btcawcrvvr), as he has before shewn that 
each particular peairrjs performs the epyov of the passions or 
tendencies to which it belongs, making the habit of mind 
good, with relation to oneself and to others. 

(19.) 16. ovx arr\S>t, not without some limitation ; not in its most 
literal sense. — ovff "Earrepot *.r.X. This saying is ascribed to 
Euripides, Theognes, or Aristotle himself, all equally without 
authority. 

'(20.) 15. re\e la paXiara: because it is social, which is the 
highest standard we can take for man, as man. i/Bud) aperf) 
taken AnXbit could not have been the aperf) of social man, but 
it becomes so when it is connected with SiKaioafim). 

(21.) 16. dpxh dvbpa belief, cf. Soph. Ant. 175. 

(22.) 20. ear i yap f) abrf): in themselves, they are identical ; 
each being the possession of the same habits and the per- 
formance of the same duties. — to pevroi etvai: their 
essence is different ; they will be differently defined, aperf)— 
the possession of the habits and performance of the duties 
with reference to individual or moral perfection, (dn-X&t); Si- 
Kaioervvii=the possession of the same habits and performance 
of the duties with reference to social perfection, (rrpbt erepov). 
to elvai is used in Aristotle in different senses, (jro XXogmc yap 
to etvai Xeyopev, Met. xii. p. 264) : when opposed to Xoyot, it 
signifies the actual objective existence of anything, as opposed 
to a verbal or merely subjective notional existence, (Met. xii. 
2, p. 263) ; in another sense, (as here,) it means the full 
mental notion or definition of the thing, as opposed to an 
accidental, incomplete view of it. So De Anima, iii. 2, f) be rob 
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altrdrjTOV ivipytta icai ttJs ala0r}O-tus Tj a ITT) ptv tart km pta—ri> it 

ttvai ov TiiuTov avrms') i acciden tally, the reception of the image 
of the aUrBrfroy and its transmission from the altrdtfrdv are the 
same ; but in essence they differ, inasmuch as one is an 
energy of the subject, the other of the object : so the words 
spoken are the same to the hearer and speaker, but they 
would be differently defined in relation to each. 


CHAPTEB II. 

(23.) 1 . There, is some difficulty in determining the exact relation 
in which fj tv pfpti itKatoavvrj stands to iiKatoa-vvrj in general, 
and to fiBiKr) dprrij ; whether the iv piptt refers to its being 
a subdivision of tiKaioavvr), or as contained under q&n) dptnj : 
either of these views seems at variance with expressions used 
in these chapters. dptrrj and itKcuotrvvrj are not con- 

vertible terms, as that would exclude the fj iv pi pa tiKaiotrCvt) 
in its function of a regulation of Si avopf/ and xP f ' M - It will be 
found best, I think, to adopt the general division given above, 
and to view 17 tv piptt StKaiotrvvrj as a subdivision of 0X17 itKato- 
avmj when considered as a regulation of the above principles 
of social life, and as contained under 0X7 dpcrq when viewed as 
a habit of mind ; so that fj tv piptt diitia is wapdvopov in its 
widest sense of a violation of the whole viptpov, as well as in 
its lesser sense of a violation of qdwj aptrfi. The twofold 
nature of 17 iv piptt StKatotrvvrj as a social arrangement and 
mental habit, necessitates this seeming cross-division ; had 
there been a separate term for each, this of course would 
have been avoided. — * v piptt aptrijc: as being an habit of 
mind, it falls under the general class of dpen/ ; it is a parti- 
cular virtue. The arguments here fall into the second figure. 

(24.) 3. row 7 rap a rhv v6pov: in the widest sense of 1 rapd- 
vopovj in which it is opposed to voptpov, to the whole system 
of political arrangement. 

(25.) 4. The argument here is also in the second figure. 

(26.) 5. it r obit ptav po^Btj piav: no moral vice. 

(27.) 6. trapa tt)v i\t)v\ as being a political regulation of Sta- 
vopt) and xpcia, and thus having a different subject-matter 
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this aittia is distinct from SXtj Karla, and this tuuuoerivq from 
0X17 apt-rq. — i v pt p ti: as being an habit of mind, or ha- 
bitual disposition to act unfairly in these points, Si a rqv qSovqv 

arro rot! KtpSovs. 

(28.) 8. Siw piorai This may be thus paraphrased : — “ SSikov 
being divided into rrapavopov and aviaov, there is a SiKaioo-vvq 
and aSixia proper to each of these, which we must discuss; 
and the SSikIo and SiKaioavvq of these two stand to each other 
in the relation of whole and part.” The object is to shew 
how it is that, though Svioav and n apavopov are contrasted 
divisions of SSikov, yet one falls under the other as a subdi- 
vision, and of the two sorts of SUaiov corresponding to these, 
one is contained under the other, («V pe'pei aperijs,) just as 
7rXtoii and aviaov, though likewise contrasted divisions of 
SSikov, stand to each other as part to whole. — q n pire pov 
elpqpevq d S l K l a, SC. that wllicll- is opposed to \pijats d\qs 
apcrrje. 

(29.) 9. ml to SSikov *al ij aSiKia ic.r.X. The way to con- 
strue this is : “ the SSikov and aSixia of the wapavopov and Sviaov 
(tKttvav referring to the division given above, note 28,) are 
different ; the former includes as a whole the latter, just as 
Svuxov includes as a whole the irXt'ov.” Some editions read 
1 rapdvopov for nXcov, which confuses the passage : the MSS. 
vary ; but the reading in the text is the best. 

(30.) 9. rrjc tv pi pei SiKaioavvqs: see above, note 23.— 

avrq q dS i K la, SC. irep\ tS avicrov . — o \qs aSiKias: that is, 
the aSiKia which is the violation of 0X17 ape rq. The words 
“yfreyopev yap" in the first section shew that he is speaking 
of this particular dSirla as a part of the violation of 0X17 aperq, 
(e’v pipe 1 Kuctas,) and not merely as a subdivision of SiKaioavvq 
generally. See note 15 . 

(31.) 10. nparripeva, al. irpoararripeva. 

(32.) 11 . Sir'S w s, generally, properly speaking; considered as an 
individual. — 3 are pov: briefly in the last chapter of the 
book, but at length in the Politics. — q ire pas: sc. whether 
education should be of public or private concern. 

( 33 .) 11 . 0 v yap law s k.t.X. There may be, indeed are, states 
in which the rewards and punishments of the law do not 
coincide with the impulses and checks of conscience, nor 
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even with the recognised duties of a moral being. It would 
be easy to give instances in which this is the case. In the 
0 »Xn<TT 7 j TroXiT tia, the model state, they would coincide. The 
matter is discussed in Pol. iii. 

(34.) 12. The motive powers of the state, answering to 7780 ^ and 
Xwn; in an individual, are Stavo^ and xp f ‘ a j and Aristotle 
proceeds to shew that the perfection of the state is arrived at 
by a mean, and thus to confirm his view, that the perfection 
of an individual lies in a mean. 

(35.) 13. ri» yap awaWayfiaroiv, k.t.X. The Ixovo-M belong 
to catallactic, the axoviria to diorthotic or corrective justice, 
so called from its correcting evils : distributive justice would 
exist even in the /3(XT«mj iroXirtia, as being an adjustment of 
the common property which must find place in every society ; 
but the other would cease to exist where BtKmorrvvij was super- 
seded by <j>i\ia, in that ideal state to which theorists thought 
it possible to mould society, and with a view to which they 
would admit (as Plato in his Republic) such institutions as 
community of property, wives, children, &c. 

CHAPTER III. 

(36.) 1. (jrci *.r.X. Since the a 8 ucoris avuros, it is further to be 
observed that there is a mean (jiiaov) implied in the notion 
of avurov, (as containing a nXiov and tXarrov,) viz. the t<ro v ; and 
the aSiKov being avurov, it follows («£ cvavriuv) that there is an 
1 ( 7 - 01 / : SUaiov is this ' <rov , and hence also pi troy ; it is not only 
an absolute equality (low), but also a relative equality (ptVov), 
as equally removed from n Xiov and tXarrov : where the equality 
is absolute, the SUaiov will be simply “urov, but being “urov, it 
will also be a v-taov ; where the equality is relative, the Sinaiov 
will be a fiiaov between itXtov and tXarrov, and hence also 
to-oi/ : in both cases it is SUatov rurtv ; hence the following 
arrangement holds 

Distributive j ustice. 

f SUaiov Turtv — general, soldier. 

1 fiiaov nvmv : things in which, looting to the posi- 
SUatov is ( tion of the parties, there is in the imvopij neither 
) nXe'ov nor tXarrov, but a pcVov, — relative equality : 
' see sect. 12 . 
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Catallactic justice 

SUaiov Turtv. 

"(ron Svoiv, absolute equality between two things, 
Hkciwv - without reference to their character, (see ch. iv. 

sect. 3,) but still, as being taov, it is a piaov, (see 
iv. 6). 

(37.) 6. o t a v }) iaoi pi/ X<ra k.t.\. Here are given the two 
faults which prove aUtiai epdopai to a constitution admitting 
them ; — the French system before the revolution is an in- 
stance of the former, and the American constitution of the 
latter. 


(38.) 7. i\(v6(piav, i. e. that every free man is entitled to an 
equal share. — tbytvtiav. This was the principle of the old 
constitutions of Athens and Rome, in which the belonging 
to certain tribes or families was the a(ta of the constitution. 

(39.) 8. pova&iKov dp 1 6 pov, number proper, such as 1, 5, 10, 
Ac., by which we count ; obas apeOpov, numbers generally, 
— wherever the notion of quantity exists. 

(40.) 9. dXXd to 1 17 trvvtxns '• this is merely to answer a 
plausible ivemuns against his statement that all analogy has 
four terms. In arithmetic this continuous proportion may 
occur, (as 3 : 6 : : 6 : 12,) but in geometrical proportion, 
(t ndrepov npbs enarepo v as obov Typos oXoy,) which is the propor- 
tion of distributive justice, the same term cannot be used 
twice, and therefore it is not continuous : see sect. 13. 
Michelet thus illustrates this : — 

inyrrepov npbs inarepov 

Achilles Ajax Nummi Achilles Nummi Ajacis 
8:4: 6 : 8 

craXXa£ 

Achilles Nummi Achilles Ajax Nummi Ajacis 
8 :: 6 :: 4 3 

obov npbs Sbov, onep y) vopp <rvvSva(tt 

Achilles et Nummi Ajax et Nummi Achilles : Ajax 
(8+6=) 14 : (4+3=) 7 :: 8 : 4 

Hence TO oXov npbs obov as inure pov npbs Udxtpov. 

(41.) 11. t v abba $, interchanging them. — a vvb va(tt. The act of 
distribution attaching the proper proportion to each person, 
forms by combination the oXoi>, Achilles and his share, (a + y) ; 
npbs obov, Ajax and his share, (0 + 4). 

o 
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(42.) 12. rov 7r a p a to dyaAo'yop, of the dbucov which is con- 
trary to proportion. The syllogism is — 

avakoyov is pioov , — as being the point between irA«'ov and 
TXarrov ; 

biKatov IS dvdXoyotr j 
bUaiov is piaov. 

(43.) 13. yeaperpisi]'. Gorg. 518, A. 

(44.) 13. iv dyaOov Xdytp y t v e r a i, is regarded, as dy a 6 6 v. 
CHAPTER IY. 

(45.) 1. ri bi Xoittod iv: divided into two — corrective and 
catallactic, — each btopSoriKov as correcting existing inequali- 
ties. 

(46.) 2. (\<Ttvt\divTa,the terms introduced. 

(47.) 3. o lb iv ydp b i u <fi i p £ i. There may be cases where the 
character and circumstances of the plaintiff and defendant 
respectively are taken into consideration in estimating the 
amount which will make them equal ; that is, the (ipia suf- 
fered by one, and the nipbos gained by the other, (rqv too 
/9Aa/3ovf bia<f>opav ) : as, for instance, in an action for libel, a 
minister of state or a clergyman would, from his position. 
Buffer a greater (ipia than another person would from the 
same act, and therefore the amount of damages would pro- 
perly be greater ; but supposing the right value to be thus 
fixed for the (ripia, then the damages would not be assessed 
according to the proportion existing between the parties. 
Thus, supposing a plaintiff in one case to = 4, and the de- 
fendant 4, that is, both to be in respect of station, &c. ex- 
actly equal, the (tipia might be represented by 3 ; while in 
another exactly similar act, where the two parties were un- 
equal in their position, as plaintiff = 6, the defendant = 2, the 
(yjpta might be represented as 10; and this would be the 
damages : whereas, if proportion was introduced, the balance 
would be struck thus, as 6 2 : 30 ; 10, and the defendant 
would have to pay, not 10, the actual Crjpia, but a threefold 
one, — and this is what Aristotle is guarding against here. 

(48.) 5. r t a t v, to some cases.— oto v, as if there was si p bo s. 

(49.) 6. a X X’ oro* k.t.X. The most proper application of these 
terms, though even this is improperly used in some cases, is 
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of profit to the agent, loss to the patient; but when (a XX’ 
orav) the irados has been estimated, that which the agent 
restores to the patient is called Cy/eia, as well as the loss 
which the patient suffered at first. He seems to be ac- 
counting for the phrase rij iypiq l<ra£ttv, inasmuch as the 
term frj/n'a is properly confined to the injury inflicted on 
the patient, and not to the restitution made to him. 

(50.) 12. This may bo illustrated by the lines given in the 
text : — 

a 0 

i y 

, J C 

“ 0 : y 


: b 

Then from yyb must be taken yb, and added to ae , to make 
it equal to 00. The patient’s and agent’s case is represented 
by aa, yy : 00 is only used to set the inequality clearly 
before us. — t A i <f> S> v. This cannot properly be applied to a 
single line. It seems to have crept in either as part of the 
formula, or by a clerical error. If it is omitted, then tA yb 
answers to r<S ae ; and below we have ra yd. The passage 
beginning, eon be tovto leai (VI tq)v oXXojk jt.t-X., down to Kat 
Totovrov, occurs thus in all MSS., but it does not belong here : 
and it occurs again in the next chapter ; whence probably 
it was carelessly or ignorantly transferred by transcribers or 
commentators. 


(51.) 13. abeeav, liberty to act as one will. 

(52.) 13. a X X’ aura be' avra e’ yept/rai. This is a difficult pas- 
sage. Michelet suggests that dXXd is to be taken for “ pros - 
terqvam, except when,” and translates it thuB: — ‘‘ When there 
is neither excess or deficiency except when they are caused by them- 
selves, (taking be avrav as masculine,) i. e. by consent on both 
sides;” and he quotes a passage in De Anima, i. 1. 17, 
p. 5, for this sense of aXXa y ovk 7oti res 6 nf pi TO rrtiOy aXX’ 
(except) A <j>vou tot. There are some others in Xen. Yect. iii. 6, 
Anab. vi. 4. 2, (given in Gr. Gr. 773, 4,) which might bear 
out this meaning of “ except if it is adopted, a stop should 
be put before and after dXX’ a bra be’ avriiv ; but it does not 
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seem to be the sense required ; and I would rather explain 
the Si avr&v by the sense of 8m in such phrases as 8m <pn/3<w, 
to be in fear ,— one thing being in another, (see Gr. Gr. 627, 1, 
8, b,) — and construe it, when they (the two sides) are contained 
in themselves, i. e. self-contained; do not encroach upon each 
other, and thus are equal. He is shewing that there is a 
middle point to which neither nor sipSos is applicable. 


CHAPTER Y. 

(55.) 1. n u 6 ay 6 p i o i. They defined justice to be ipidpbt loams 
tiros, (Magna Moral, i. 1). 

(54.) 3. c t xe it ad o i, placed by Gaisford (Poet. Min.) among the 
Fragments of Hesiod. 

(55.) 6. trv v 1 %e i k.t.X., is the principle or bond of — to qpti- 
irtirordbt ear’ avaXoyiav, taking into consideration the 
value of the things to be exchanged, (*ul pij ear loi-np-a ) ; not 
giving one for one, or two for two. They are considered, 
not with regard to quantity, but quality. 

(56.) 6. r £ avr iiroitip *.r.X. The state is said by Aristotle, 
in different passages, to depend upon an interchange of 
offices, — on demand (xpeia ,) — on The first is the 

practical view of the working of social life ; the second views 
it as arising from the mutual needs of men ; the third from 
the instinct towards social life. — r A sc. nouiv. 

(57.) 7. Xaplrav itpov, moral beauty expressed in physical 
beauty. The number of the Graces represents the threefold 
sense of xdptr, — the feeling of kindness, the kind action, the 
kind feeling in return ; while their being interwoven repre- 
sents the inseparable connection which does, or at least ought 
to, exist between the three. 

(58.) 8. I) Kara Sidperpov <rvf*u{ir: such as exists between 
A and O, or E and I, in the logical scheme of opposition, 
cross combination, De Interp. x. p. 81, thus : — 

Jeweller = 10. Shoemaker = 2. 
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The jeweller takes the shoe, the shoemaker the ring j — the 
difference between them being 16 : the shoemaker gives four 
more pairs of shoes, or their value, to make the exchange 
equal. 

(59.) 8. n par ov, at first ; at once ; that is, if before the exchange 
takes place, the value of the two things is considered rela- 
tively to each other and to their producers, and then an 
exchange is made, (ffra to dvrimnovdbs yivyrm^ that (fair 
exchange) we speak of (to Xtyiptvov) will take place ; — or to 
\ty6ftci>ov may refer to the proverbial expression mentioned 

above, TO SUaiov to nvrminovdbf riAXw — r ov ( K t i v o v f p you : 
partitive genitive ; al. to inivov ipyov. 

(60.) 8. « dt py, if the quality or value is not first considered , but 
only the quantity or numerical value, 8fC . — ovbi avpptva, sc. y 
jroAtf or to SUmov. 

(61.) 9. ton Si tovto. This relative equality, and not an abso- 
lute equality, obtains in all arts of life. The value of an 
article is not settled by the seller or producer and his produc- 
tion alone, but relatively to the consumer and his wants and 
wishes. “ An art would be destroyed unless, of whatever sort or 
in whatever quantity, the producer (to noiobv) produced, the con- 
sumer also (n ao-x°v takes this sense as the patient of ttoioCt) 
wanted this thing in that same quantity and quality .” That is, an 
exact exchange, where each offered to the other exactly what 
the other offered to him, such as bread for bread, could not 
go on : nor where there was no way of equalizing products 
of dissimilar quantity. Others make to noiovv and to nao-xov 
refer to the same person, — the former as producing some- 
thing, the latter as receiving something of the same quality 
and quantity in exchange for it ; but the interpretation given 
above is the better. Others, again, make these two words 
refer to the giver and receiver: that arts would be destroyed 
unless the consumer (to nda\ov) was willing to suffer (i. e. to 
give, trrairxf,) as much as the producer had earned; but this is, 
I think, the worst of the three. 

(62.) 10. S t o k.t.X. : hence there must needs be some way of com- 
paring the value of these dissimilar articles of commerce, viz. 
money, which thus represents the difference (bnipffdXy and 
cXXci^tc) between two articles differing in value and kind. 

(63.) 10. n 6 <r a Itto : this depends on perpti. — omp k.t.X. 
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The value will be determined by the materials, time, and 
labour of each, and the demand for the thing produced : as 
the time, labour, materials, and demand of the architect ex- 
ceed those of the shoemaker, he will want so many pairs of 
shoes in exchange for his house ; he will want some means 
of equalizing the pairs of shoes and the house, or there will 
be no Koivayia. 

(04.) 11. f) xptla. This is supplied by the market value, and its 
representative, money. If, in the market, a house will fetch 
so many times more than a pair of shoes, the difference be- 
tween them is immediately found ; and a means of stating and 
equalizing that difference is supplied by the common measure 
of value, “ money.” 

(65.) 11. !j TravTci a v v i t, is the bond of social union, viewed 
as arising from the reciprocal wants of men. Thus Cicero 
views it £ jr a X X a y a, the representative. 

(66.) 12. ojrfp <rxv rovd/iot K.r.X. The relative position and 
character and skill of the two parties are to be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the production of each : 
the higher the art, and the greater the learning and skill, &c. 
it requires, the higher will be its value, supposing the mate- 
rials employed and the time occupied in each case to be the 
same ; hut the value of each work once being ascertained, the 
relation between them is not to be taken into account at the 
moment when the balance is struck ; nor can it be expressed by 
the <rxnpa avaXoyias (geometrical proportion), when the ex- 
change has been made, (orav dXXd£«i/T<u : see Gr. Gr. 842. 6,) 
though the previous process of estimating the value of their 
respective productions may be so expressed. When once this 
has been ascertained, they are to be made actually, not rela- 
tively, equal. Thus, supposing the jeweller to be worth six 
times as much as the shoemaker, the jewel would be worth 
six pairs of shoes, — jeweller = 6, shoemaker 1 ; then the jewel 
= 12, the pair of shoes 2, the relative value of the ring 
and the shoe stands thus, as 6 : 1 ; : 12 ; 2 ; and the value 
of six pairs of shoes (= 12) must be given by the shoe- 
maker. If they were to be made relatively, not absolutely, 
equal, then as : 12 ; 2 :: 72 : 12; and on this principle 
the shoemaker would have to give the value of 72 instead of 
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12, and he would thus have an extreme on either side of 
the just mean, i. e. an excess of labour and expense, and a 
deficiency of profit, (dptyortpas «£«« rat vnepfioXds rd (Ttpov 
Sicpov). — r d avrav: their proper share. 

(67.) 13. on S’ 7j xptia k.t.X. That mutual wffnts are the bond 
of commerce is clear from the fact, that where these wants 
are lacking in both or either of the parties, there is no deal- 
ing. Thus, if one person needs some wine, and can give 
nothing but Borne of the produce of his fields, (<nVou i^ayurfys,) 
of which the other at the moment is not in want, money 
comes in as a surety that when he does want it, he 

will be able to get it. — i£aya>yqv, al. ; but the partitive 
genitive is best. 

(68.) 14. n- a <r x « ‘ k.t.X. The value of the precious metals some- 
times varies: the expected results of the gold discoveries 
illustrate this. This is parenthetical. — fioiXtrai, has a tendency 
to remain fixed. 

(69.) 15. crvppiTplas, common measure. 

(70.) 15. t£ inoSeo-eois, is conventional; it is not so actually, 
but is accepted as such. — v 6 p * a- p a, i.e. rip vaptp, con- 
ventionally. 

(71.) oiKta i<f>' f) t, al. ; but the weight of authority is against it. 
— tj d £ i a : the fj refers to law, equal, or of the same value. 

(72.) 17. oi r&v a iron rpdirov: in its most prominent cha- 
racter, it is not ntp\ rjbovat xai Xvwat, a regulation of pleasures 
and pains, but mpl diampijv ra'i xpeiav, a regulation of the prin- 
ciples of social life ; secondarily, as a habit of mind, (cv plpu 
d/xrijr,) it is a disposition to act on these principles of fair dis- 
tribution and exchange, arising from the proper regulation of 
the Ti&ovi]V and rov Kept out. 

(73.) 18. j) i’ a 8 1 k l a, SC. k a6’ !jv \tytrai irpasriKos row dSUov. — 
TOvvavTtov, SC. Siayepr/TtKOs rov dvlirov K.T.X . — r ovro, SC. ro 

ddlKOV. 

(74.) 18. viri p fiokijs ical t’XXe/^t as lanv k. t.X. : because 
it is of the nature of vrrtpfldKr] and iWti'fris. With regard to 
oneself, it is always too much of the good, and too little of 
the bad ; with regard to others, the dSitia, which is a violation 
of dpcri), (rd piv Skov,) is always the taking too much 
good, or not enough evil, — seeking pleasure, or shunning 
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pain at another's expense. — 6 polos, sc. to the case of i<j> 
avroi just given. In the distributive injustice (ri napa to 
avoXoyoi') it may be either vv(p3o\rj or ZWu'Jns of good or 
bad, as the case may be, (inoripos !rvx <)• It may be giving 
too much good, or too little good, or too much or too little 
evil, to another. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(75.) He now distinguishes briefly between unjust acts and in- 
justice, and proceeds to shew that the only thtaiov, or law 
of obligation, really binding upon man as an individual, is 
that irokiriKov dlxaiov which is equivalent to i/dmi) dprrl) ; the 
other sorts of a«a< ov are only so in a secondary and ana- 
logical sense, and form no element of the aptnj or Ipyor of 
man. 

(76.) 1. A no l a, al. Snoia.—ovTo, sc. looking to the acts only. 

(77.) 4. itt 9i prj \ap6dvtiv «.r.X. The following is an 
analysis of dlucuov, as laid down by Aristotle : — 


The principles.— Natural justice. 
Ukolov 


cbrX&f diKaiov. 


jroXirucAv Ukolov. 

koivoSj aypa<f)os vopos ’• Rhet. 


"bios, ycypapptvos vupos l Rhet. 

i. 10, i. 13, ii. 3. 


i. 10, i. 13. 11. 

a. fVluVna. I /3. virfp/joAi) aptrijr. < 

pVOlKOV | VOpLKOV. 

1 

ytypappevoe j aypa(f>o f. 


uypa(pos | ytypapptvos : Rhet. 1. 13. 11. 


Common law. Statute law. 

Rhet. i. 13.11. 

1. iiKa io v in the abstract, existing prior to any formal 
declaration of it by states or individuals. 

2. That part of the bUaiav which is adopted by the legis- 
lator and embodied in the laws and institutions of the state. 

3. That part of the SIkolov which the legislator did not or 
could not transfer to his laws or institutions, consisting — 

a. of the spirit of the laws, which he could only take im- 
perfectly, — «r*i Into. 

fj. the principles or quasi duties which he did not take, 
(wrtpjSoXij dptrijr) ; works of imperfect obligation. 
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4. rpiviKav, that part of iroXtrudr which is drawn directly 
and positively from the abstract 8i frtator, (i.) divided into — 

c. That which is ordained by actual statute, ( statute law). 

d. That which has obtained by consent, ( common law). 

5. vofiiKov, that part of ■roXtrirov which is not drawn di- 
rectly from natural justice, but arises entirely from the wants 
or whims of men ; care being taken that it is not contrary to 
natural justice. This, too, is divided into statute and com- 
mon law. 

(78.) 4. ro fijToiififvov, sc. Kvpiai? dlicatop ; that SUaiop, the vio- 
lation of which would make a man «8ncor. 

(79.) 4. tovto 8 i k.t.\. The only justice or law of obligation 
really binding upon man is the »roXinicdi> ; that which is em- 
bodied in the laws and regulations of a social state, and 
which is represented in the individual by tjSikti aptrl) ; for real 
obligation cannot exist except where there are social rela- 
tions. He proves this by the following argument : — 8 ixatop 
can exist only where there is vb po s, (mn yap hUaiov ois cal pbpos 
npbs avrovs,) pbpos where there is dbixia, (pbpos 8’ iv ols dbisia,) 
ad ik t a where it is possible to take too much good and too little 
evil , (rouro 8' (<7TI TO Trhiop airy vipeiv) ; and this can only be 
where there are social relations, — common property and inter- 
change, (ini KOtvwvwv filov npbs rb uras avTupitu rp,) — so that where 
these social relations do not exist there can be no real Si saiop, 
but only rat)' bpoiorr/Ta. 

(80.) 4. i\tv3ipav ical teruv ».t.X., where there are some 
relations of equality between the persons in the state: either 
absolute equality, as iu a democracy where each man is 
on an equality with the rest, (<car' dp id pop,) or relative 
equality, (*ar’ dpa\oy lap,) where the several parties in 
the state are equal according to their several claims arising 
from a principle of blood, as in an oligarchy of families ; 

, or education, as in an aristocracy ; or property, as iu a 
timocracy. — pij ion roSro, SC. Kotpoipla . — dXXd n down 
to opoiorqTa is parenthetical. 

(81.) 4. popos ip ots a b ik la. This may best be understood 
by tracing society from ifs simplest to its most complex 
form. In good old patriarchal days, when persons of the 
same family lived naturally together in mutual love, there 
was no mention of Siicauw, no notion of rights ; as time went 
r 
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on, and the ties of blood daily became less close, and interests 
more distinct, the notion of personal rights took the place of 
affection ; injuries or invasions of these rights took place, 
the notion of bixaiop was evolved, and the question was re- 
ferred to the Kpinjr, who decided between right and wrong, 
and by his decision gave a definite existence and shape to 
SUaio i>, which was then, as society became more extended, 
embodied in the pipoc. The order of things was this : *oi- 
p&via, <f>tXla, Sbtxop, bixaiop, xpbns, vbpos ; hence popos IS an eVL- 
denco of the existence of blxaiue, and can only exist where 
there is uimna, for where this is not, the question of Sbixop 
. and bixaiop cannot arise. This is illustrated by the history 
of the early Church : at first they had all things in common, 
then complaints arose, then bixaiop stepped in, and 
called for the appointment of arbitrators, (deacons,) and the 
operation of a sopor. — t o v t o b i tart, sc. abixia. 

(82.) 5. bio k.t.X., wherefore , ( = a proof of abixia being this 
taking to ourselves the good, is that) fearing abixia, we do not 
entrust the supreme power to a single man's will, — because we are 
afraid of his doing this from the natural impulses of human 
selfishness ; but we place ourselves under the government of 
reason expressed by law, of which the chief magistrate is the 
interpreter and administrator. And the chief magistrate, to 
whom we thus intrust the state, is ex officio the guardian of 
justice and of that equality which excludes the notion of n-Xcuv 
ovrm ptfitiv, therefore it is clear that abixia, against which we 
are thus guarding, consists in -rrXlov abnb pipeip ; hence we 
see that it can exist only where this inequality is possible, 
i. e. in xoipapia. He seems to be bringing forward men’s 
notion of government as an evidence of his proposition, that 
true bixaiop exists only where xoirapia exists. 

(83.) 5. o n px a ». Some persons make tipxwp refer to Xdyor, but 
this breaks the connexion with what follows, where he is 
evidently speaking of a person. 

(81.) 6. eir« i. The apodosis being some sentences off, is in- 
troduced by Spa: pur$bs a/m tis borios. — obbir a bra k.t.X., 
there seems to be no advantage ho him to be Spx ar. 

(85.) 7. qtw b e pi) k.t.X. "Whosoever is not content with this, 
but tries to seize upon an unfair share of good, commits 
abixia, and becomes a rbpappo s. In the case of the Spxav, 
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dSui'a, which is embodied in the very notion of rvpavvos, would 
arise from the attempt n\tov avra vtpttv. 

(86.) 8. Tiiere are certain relations of life in which quasi justice 
obtains, viz. the iccrirorudv and the narpiKdr: in the 
former, the slave, being merely a chattel, has no Koivo)uia f 
no claims or rights whatever, and therefore acts which aro 
unjust in themselves are not unjust towards him ; and a 
child may be viewed in the same light, as one who has no 
rights as against his father. 

(87.) 9. 5 v, it was laid down to be, Gr. Gr. 389. 4 : so ijira», below. 

(88.) 9. ols virapxti ic.r.X. There must be some relations ex- 
isting between the governors and governed ; in other words, 
a constitution on some principle of equality. 


CHAPTER VII. 

(89.) 1. to per <f>vatK6v. Whoever framed the constitution 
and laws for any social state would take from natural justice 
such principles as were suitable to his purpose, and these, 
when adopted by the public voice, either expressed or implied, 
fall under jroXirncor (pud ikov, or that portion of the social 
arrangements and laws which are drawn directly from the 
law of nature, — enactments of moral obligation. The other 
sort are only of positive obligation. 

(90.) 2. ri yf^ rj <p i o p ar d) b Tj, matters of special enactment. 

(91.) 2. bast t be l riots. The argument is in the second 
figure, and Aristotle meets each premiss with an evoraats ; 
denying that all natural things are invariable, and that all 
justice is variable. It should be worked out at length. 

(92.) 3. tr apa rots Scots. In the jStXWoTiy noXtrela which may 
be supposed to exist among the gods, those principles of 
justice, which among men are variable, may well be believed 
to be fixed and invariable. 

(93.) 3. k ivor 6v pevrot ndv. In Eth. Eudem. we find kivotov, 
ob pevrot ndv , — putting the stop before o£ ; but this is not sup- 
ported by the majority of MSS. It gives, however, a very 
good sense. If the reading in the text is to be preferred, 
Aristotle is drawing a distinction between the abrobiicaiov 
of the gods and the binaiov of men. This latter, though 
variable, is, in some cases, at least, from nature, and not 
merely conventional. 
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(94.) 4. < ft v ire i . His constant definition of things cf>v<ru is i>t 

(VI to iroXo. being a subdivision of that higher <p6<rit which 
comprehends to ad, (apay/ty,) ns well as us (Vi to jtoXo, (<^ocrd). 
— S ij X o v : that is, it is not matter of proof, but of per- 
ception. 

(95.) 4. in 1 tup oH«p, sc. in matters of pure physics, where 
rofiiKop and irvpSrjKrj do not come in, it is equally true to say 
that some things which are natural are variable . — y begin 
k.t.X.: an ivorams from a particular. See Analyt. Prior, ii. 28. 
p. 140. 

(90.) 5. tA ovptpepov, that which merely depends on human 
expediency : as in a place of wholesale trade, (oJ upovptoi,') 
a nominal cwt. is practically 1121b., and in a retail shop 
(oi iro>Xi>uou>) only 1001b , and yet the measure which thus 
varies is iu itself the same ; so there is a similar variation 
in SUcuop depending on the caprice or convenience of men, 
and it varies as the constitutions to which it is attached 
vary. These constitutions are not the same everywhere, 
and consequently biicatov is not in its practical details the 
same everywhere, though there is such a thiug in the de- 
signs of nature as a constitution, and consequently bbuuov, 
which ought to obtain everywhere. 

(97.) 6. As you cannot argue from particular to universal, neither 
can you argue from the variableness of the single phenomena 
of justice, as seen in the particulars of action, ( ra % parrApeva,) 
that the principle whence they proceed is variable also. 

(98.) 7. Siatpipti k.t.X. nbtKov is injustice in the abstract, — 
the principle ; a S 1 k ij p a, the act ; a&ixta, the evil or vice. — 
A pot a>s K.T.X. « SO AiVaioy, dtxaiupa, bixatoovvy ; Or for 5i Kulupa 
we may better use btsmonpayta of the act, for 5 txaiupa is 
rather the remedying injustice, and therefore is not properly 
applied to every sort of just act. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

(99.) l.o tr yap k.t.X., sc, nparrovniv TfUTfi, ots avp&ifbijKe K r.X. 
(100.) 3. <1 y vo uv is here used in the sense of bt uyvotav, bk. iii. 
ch. 1 . — tit \affap ^tXpa airov. airoi refers to the per- 
son whose hand some one has taken, and struck another 
with it. — to toioutov A i up i or 6 u, let the same distinction be 
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drawn also as to the motive ; sc. to decide whether the act is 
(Kovatov, or not. 

(101.) 4. fern 8’ 6 ft olios k.t.X., the avpfiefiriKAs also (sal 
omitt. al ) is the same, i. e. it prevents what is seemingly a 
just or unjust action from being so. 

(102.) 6. rp i Civ of a cop k . r.X., SC. arv\r]pa , Apilprrjpa, ahl Krjpa.— 
phafiiop, as distinguished from aSirla, which is a fourth case, 
orav Ik npoaipeaeios. Ill Kiiet. i. 13, 16, ab’.Krjpa includes the aSiria. 
Of course, tho distinction here drawn suggests to every one 
the words of our Litany, — sins, negligences, ignorances. 

(103.) 7. awf/Sq oi\ ov ivixa (oriBrj, a result happened which he had not 
thought of as the end. 

(104.) 8. S<ra re 3 1 a 6vp6v k.t.X. The passion, which hurries 
the agent so rapidly away that he has no time to reflect, is 
the cause of the action, not Karla. See bk. iii. 1. 21, where he 
says that desire or auger do not abstractedly destroy Ikovoiop. 
Here he looks at what accidentally and occasionally accom- 
panies them. 

(105.) 9. dpaysaia, hunger, thirst, &c. ; <f>vau cd, love, anger, &c. 

(106.) 10. fn 8’ oi8«. If in a court of justice an enquiry arises 
as to whether a man who committed some wrong act under 
the influence of anger is accountable for it, the question is 
not whether the act was committed or not, but whether the 
anger was justifiable ; whether there was any aSisla (pau opipr) 
to justify the anger : it is not the act which makes a man 
uSikos, for that is admitted, but the mode and manner of it. 

(107.) 10. 6 8’ * mpovhcvaas. The man who has attacked an- 
other even under the influence of anger cannot plead Syroia. 
— Sore k.t.X. Hence, the fact being allowed, one party 
looks upon himself as injured, the opyij being unjustified ; 
the other denies it, pleading the provocation ; and this is the 
question to be settled : and hence it is clear that npoalptms 
is necessary to tho notion of aSutla. Michelet takes it dif- 
ferently, making the clause 6 8’ im^ovXiviras ovk ayvoei, fi paren- 
thetical statement of the difference between the act done 
from anger and one done from npnalpuris. The angry man 
may plead Syroia, but the 6 fmfiovXiia-as cannot. And con- 
ceiving the question to be, whether the angry man who 
retaliates an injury is just or unjust, he makes the words 
& a r t k.t.X. to mean that he upon whom the angry man 
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retaliated thinks he has been injured by the angry man, 
while the angry man denies it ; but this both destroys the 
force of the passage, aud is, I think, contrary to the sense of 
tho words : for tnii3ov\cv<ras is not the same as npo^ovKtvtras ; 
and it is clear from the words eVl tftatvopivjj dSucia 6p yrj i cttiv, 
that the question is not whether the angry man has npoal- 
pccris, but whether the t^aivopivj] uSixm by which his anger was 
provoked had it so as to make it really dimia, and therefore 
to justify the anger. Aristotle seems to mean that it is not 
pretended that the person who provoked the anger by an act 
of aggression (Jiu^ovKiitrat) can plead excusable dyvoia of 
particulars, so that he may on this plea deny the injustice 
which the other asserts, but he can do so on the plea of 
want of irpoaipttrit to do an unjust action : the act of ag- 
gression (to cmfjovXtCuv) is admitted ; the question is, it 
was done whether ** irpoaipiatus, with a deliberate intent 
to be unjust, so as to justify the anger of the other party. 

(108.) 11. 781;, sc. where there is a-poaipco-tr. 

(109.) 12. xwr 8’ u.k av <r ia> v. He uses this word in a looser sense 
. than in bk. iii. 1. 2, (where he says, tVair yap oi> KaXUs \iytrai 
dnuicria tlvai ra 81 a Ovpov rj id d iriOvpiav : see note 104,) for any 
actions done without definite npauiptais, even those which 
arise from ignorance of the general principles under the im- 
pulse of Kudos ; such as where a starving man, under the 
pressure of hunger, loses sight of his knowledge of the 
■ nature of theft, and his abstract npoaiptats against it ; his 
act does not arise from a bad npoaiptats, but from the pres- 
sure of the hunger, which obscures, for the time, his 7 rpoai- 
ptats : it is therefore avyyvapovtKov> Where the nddos is less 
urgent it is not so.— Si’ ayxoiar: see bk. iii. uoto 10. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(110.) The questions discussed are as follows : — 

1. Can a man be injured if he consents to the act ? (npurov 

pev — €KO ifTfs). 

2. Is the recipient of an injury always injured ? (inti — 
iucatonpayovvros . ) 

And this latter one branches off into two other points, 
(sect. 9). 
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o. Whether he who receives, by an unjust sentence, more 
than he ought, is himself unjust ? 

/3. Whether a man can injure himself? 
a r o «■ a t, paradoxically. 

(111.) 2. tCXoyov dvTiK(i<rOai 6 pot as. The opinion that 
d&iK(i<T0ai is not always the same, either voluntary or in- 
voluntary, but sometimes one, sometimes the other, accord- 
ing to circumstances, arises from the consideration that 
though biKotnirpayeiv is alw ays invariable in respect of volun- 
tariness, yet Sucatoitrffai does not follow it, but is sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes involuntary (i»m yap StKatovinat ov\ 
(kovt(s') ; and it might reasonably be expected {cv\oyav) that 
dbiKtio 6at would stand in the same relation ( dvriKftodai 6 pottos') 
to dbiKelv as diKcuoiodiu does to diKatonpayelpy and therefore, as 
SiKatovo-fiai is variable, so would dHuceioOtn be also, and hence, 
though uSiKctt/ is always voluntary, yet it might be sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes involuntary. 

(1 12.) dvTiKttoOai opoltos 

ddiKeiv ftiKciioirpayctv 

. I . I 

dtitiawdat 8iKatovtr0at. 

dbiKtiafjai and butatovaBat dvr'inci vrat as occupying similar 
positions in this scheme of opposition, each being the patient 
of their respective agents ; so ill this sense in the logical 
scheme of opposition 1 would be said dmKt\o6ai to O. The 
questious stated in the first four sections arise from tho 
opposition and relation of the several terms to each other. 

(113.) 3. S SbiKov fd rovdas: not only the sufferer, but the 
recipient of an act of injustice ; so that under this head fall' 
both the questions a and /9 above, note 110. The diropia hero 
is, whether 6 35«a ml crxav always dSinirai, or whether it may 
not be sometimes Kara ovpRfSt^Kis, as «rl toC irparreiv, where 
the agent acts unknowingly ; the answer is, that it may be 
so when he is injured voluntarily ; then ddtKov nwx«, but oix 
ddtKflrai, 

(114.) 3. Kara a v p & f fi T) k 6 s ic.r.X. In the case of 8 /miiov the 
act may be koto trvp/jf&riKos in respect both of the agent and 
the patient (cV dptporf'pav ) ; so we may expect it to be the 
same with «S«ov : whether it is so or not is the question to bo 
discussed below'. 
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(115.) 3. opnlatt it leal in\ roG iiKaionpayelr ic.r.X. Again a similar 
question arises with regard to these, for a patient implies an 
agent, and as adiKttv being Kara avpSt^Kos makes the a8i- 
Kcltrdai Kara avpfttfiriKas, so likewise may we suppose that if 
avpQffirjKos obtains in due aionpaytiv, it does also in buauuvobaL. 

(116.) 8. Svo: involved in question 2, above, note 110. 

(117.) 9. to npartpov Xf^div, SC. tl dbuct't 6 vtipat. 

(118.) 12. vopiKov — nodiTiKuv : he is considering the case of <5 

vtipat napd ttjv a£iav. — r 6 n p e> T o v — itnaiov &n\ut. 

(119.) 13. Sia ravra, sc. X“P IV or rtpuplav. — in' itttivav, in 
the case of those who divide the unjust spoil between them. 

(120.) 14. dovvat k. r.X. This is an act of liberality equally easy 
witli the acts of vice mentioned in the same sentence ; but to 
do a liberal action, which supposes a certain state of mind, 
and certain circumstances, is not easy. — o8f in’ ai rolr. 
Aristotle here recognises the great fact in human nature, — 
the weakness of the will for good. 

(121.) 16. From supposing that every wrong act is a vicious 
action, every unjust act an act of injustice, it iB said that a 
just man may act unjustly : but not so ; for though, under 
certain circumstances, a just man might act in the same way 
as an unjust man, or a brave man act as a coward might, it 
would not be an unjust or cowardly action, unless it was done 
in the frame of mind and purpose which are necessary to in- 
justice or cowardice. — in onurtpaoiv, right or left; al. inert- 

pavovv, 

(122.) tan it k.t.X. Justice and social obligation exist among 
Koivtovui r U p un\a>t aya6oiv> — f % o u a i is dative plural agreeing 
with tovtois : who are capable of having too much or too little 
thereof. Justice cannot exist among the gods, for having all 
things, they cannot be supposed to have too much ; nor 
among the reprobate, for being incapable of having anything, 
they cannot be said to have too little : but as men in general 
occupy a middle position, they arc capable of it ; wherefore 
it exists among men in a social state, and is the tpyov of man 
as a social being. Some editors omit oCk before ianv intp- 
Po\i), understanding Aristotle to say that the gods are above 
these human uttXwc ayada : the hn\u>s Kaxoi are below them. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

(123.) 1. iirittKiia represents the spirit of the natural Agatov, 
which the legislator was unable to transfer to his system of 
polity ; and as it provides for those cases in which that system 
is wanting, it is the Inav6p6apa or complement of the SUaiov 
ripipor, which here=jroA»r«<iv: see also Khet. i. 13, 12. — tVl 
tA aXXa int<j>tpoptr, we refer in our praise to something besides 
justice. 

(124.) 2. A t a Tavr a, for these reasons; Strain a, all these. — vitt- 
vavTiov. these have nothing contradictory to themselves . — A i- 
Kaiov Tiros Sr, belonging to a sort of A/iaior, sc. natural 
justice. 

(125.) 4. fvOvs, “ from the first." 

(126.) 6. <rvpl 3jj «rl tovtov, and there happens in this particular case. 

(127.) 6. Tiros btnaiov, SC. iroXtriKoC. 

(128.) 6. A i o tA a jt X u r, the fault arising from its generality. 

(129. ) 7. rrjs A e <j 8 l a c oi Kobopias. In AerrfiUt olnobopia the 
stones were rough, and the rarav poXlfilUvos fitted itself to the 
inequalities of the stone : — 

jEsch. Eragm. 70, aXX’ A per TIS Atafttor 

nip' tv Tptytovots tKrrtpairtTa pv&pois. — xvpa , a waved moulding. 

(130.) 8. e’Xar t w t i k 6 s, yielding. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

(131.) 1. <f>artpbr t k rar tip rjpirur, first, from what has 
been said, it is clear that he who commits suicide injures 
somebody, for he violates the law ; secondly, that it is not 
himself whom he injures, for he does it willingly, but it is 
the state. 

(132.) 4. The question whether a man can injure himself is im- 
portant j for it might be urged, that if a man put restraint 
on himself for the sake of others, he might be unjust to him- 
self, and then fiSudi apert; would be in this view wrong. There 
is no law of obligation to a man’s own self which obliges him 
to take care of his own interests in preference to those of his 
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neighbour. The contradictory notion is embodied in popular 
expressions, and more or less covertly in several moral sys- 
tems of ancient and modern times. The only sense in which 
a man can be said to injure himself, (and then only by a 
metaphor;) is when the lower part of his nature governs 
the higher. 

(133.) 4. Kaff S. Even under the view that he who commits merely 
an unjust act is unjust, though not bad in its widest sense, 
one cannot injure oneself. 

(134.) 4. roCro y hp 3XXo irttrov, (/ mention this ) for this is 
different from the former case , where injustice is considered 
as a violation of right generally, — as atuda itapa rqr oXijk 

aptrfjp. 

(135.) 4. io-Tt ydp k.t.X. This means, there is an 17 lr pipe i 
atuda, which is merely n\tov<£ia, and not even in this sense 
can a man injure himself ; for being both the patient and 
agent of the injustice, he would both gain and lose by the 
same act. — 5 ntp atvraror: there must be more than one 
party in an injustice. 

(136.) 5. xa\ n port p or : a man, to be unjust, must be the 
aggressor ; for retaliation is no injustice. — a ir&c 6‘ air or, 
BC. udixoiK. — i pa: 80 that it is not irportpor. 

(137.) 6 . irpht t i tovtois k.t.X. : no one acts unjustly with- 
out committing some particular, definite act of injustice, and 
this a man cannot do towards himself : a man cannot steal 
his own property. — o\a t, generally, as well as by the settled 
principle ovx tKovra ail KtioSai. 

(138.) 7. f) tyyvr, or bordering on it — ; it is not in every case 
rcXu'a Karla, for in some cases, though the action is voluntary, 
it is not complete abida, as where there is excusable ayroia. 

(139.) 8 . obtir ptXti k.t.X. , to the act or system. Medicine, as 
a system, takes no cognizance of the accidental character of 
the matter in hand. 

(140.) 9. ir tovtois yhp Xoyois, on these theories or views .— 
t it < ttt ) k e, is separate from. — i r Tovrott, ac. the two parts 
of the soul. 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1.) Haying now practically proved that q&wj dpmj is the tpyov of 
man, both as being the right operation of our several feelings 
and instincts, and also as agreeing with that ducato<ron? be- 
sides which there is no duty really binding on man, he now 
proceeds to consider in what kind and in what degree the in- 
tellectual part of our nature is an ingredient of this qdiKri 
open). That it is so in some kind and degree was before 
implied, when opd&s Xoyoc was said to be our guide to right 
action. He now considers what this op6o s Xoyor is, and in 
what faculties or habits of our reason it consists. 

(2.) 1. opos Tav ptaoTTfToav, the limits or sphere of the mean 
habits. 

(3.) 3. roirav r Is 6 opo s\ what is its definition or nature. 

(4.) 5. i> it o k t i a 8 <o, let it be laid down that there are. 

(5.) 5. opoiorrjTa, the adaptation of the powers to receive the 
impressions and conceptions of the several objects of percep- 
tion and thought, oireidrijra, the affinity between them. 
This is rather a trenching upon the higher metaphysics, and 
probably, like some other similar passages, was used by 
Aristotle as a recognised principle, which would compel the 
assent of those, who received it, to the point he wished to 
prove. 

(6.) 7. ij i’ d peril : that is the excellence of anything which 
developes its epyov ; we must therefore discover what is the 
tpyov of the two parts of the soul. Cf. bk. ii. 6. 2. 


CHAPTER II. 

(7.) 1. The end of the logistic part of the soul is right moral 
action ; we must therefore discover what produces this. 

(8.) 1. There are in the soul three powers of moral truth, (npd- 
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ffnat teal dXijfcwi) Boil. aur$rj<ris, tovs, 0{x£ts : in one of these 
three the Spyov and the dpenj of the logistic part must reside. 

(9.) 2. tout air — Koivuvtiv. Of these, perception need not be 
considered, as it is no immediate cause of moral action; it 
merely conveys to the senses an object which may lead to a 
moral action, if the recipient be capable thereof ; but if not, 
as in the brute creation, it produces nothing but a mere 
sensual act. 

(10.) 2. f’o-Ti 8’ Sir tp *.t.X. The other two powers of moral 
action, rovt and Sp*£ic, are intimately connected. The assent 
and dissent of the rove are what pursuit and avoidance are in 
the Spirts, and they mutually imply each other. As, therefore, 
the irpoaiptaric is made up of Spt£ic and Xdyot, (or roOr,) if it is 
to be good, the roOr must be dXij&jr in decision, and the Spirit 

6p6ri in its pursuit, (ra avra Toy piv <pavai TT/V hi Stumir). The 

opt(is cannot be &p6y unless the rout be dXijd^t, nor can the 
rove be aXr/d^s unless the Sp f|ie is opOt) : if the rove assented to 
a wrong opt£ te, it would be ifrfvht]e ; if the Spt£ts accepted a 
false decision of the reason it would not be opftj. (See bk. iii. 
note 40) ; hence, as a good irpoaipttrtc is made up of &pt£ ie 
and X8yoe, or rove, it follows that the dX^&ta rov, working with, 
and implying, a right Spt( te, is the Spyov of the logistic part 
of the soul, as producing, and securing, (or combining to 
produce,) right action. 

(11.) 2. Si a r «’ jr e 1 8 4 k.t.X. Since, then, right action implies a 
good act of choice, and this good act of choice is simply a 
true decision and a right end, it follows that a\!)dtui rov rov, 
which, as we have seen, implies both, will produce good moral 
action : he assumes, as he has a right to assume, that right 
action, and therefore right npoaiptotc, is the Zpyoy of the 
logistic part of the soul. 

(12.) 2. 8 1 a ravra, for these reasons, vis. the nature of dpmj 
and rrpoaiptcris, and the connection between the reason and 
the desire given above. 

(13.) 2. avTTj pip o v r : this, then, is the moral intellect and 
moral truth, which performs the Spyor of the logistic part. 

(14.) 3. rij t 8 « 6toipt]riKrjs : of the pure intellect, truth is the 
acknowledged Spy or : see Met. ii. 1, p. 35. — r ov hi jr p a * t »- 
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kou k a 1 & tarorjT ikov, of the moral intellect, truth corre- 
sponding to and implying a right opt(i s ; hence truth, moral or 
intellectual, is the tpyav of both parts of the soul. 

(15.) 4. To shew that npoalptais is not merely an intellectual act, 
as some would have it, nor yet a mere orectic appetite or 
desire, as others hold, but a combination of the two, we may 
examine the efficient and motive powers of human action. 

(16.) 4. ir pastas. The motive cause (SOtv ij <«V you) of right 
action is irpoalptais ; the material cause or constituents of 
npoaipems are Spt£tt and \6yos 6 ivtsa twos ; not mere Specie, 
but ipt£is approved of by Xoyot. The first point proved is 
that Spi^s by itself is not enough. 

(17.) 4. a io. This being the nature of npoaiptais, it is clear that 
the intellect is an ingredient of right moral choice ; not 
merely the intellect (voCt) as being a necessary ingredient 
in the act of an intellectual being, but the actual exercise of 
that intellect (iidvoia) in acts of choice and pursuit. 

(18.) 4. ov S' aviv y 6 1 Ktjs !£easz this is not the same as 
irdOos, but it is that right moral Btate which has the intellect 
worked into it, and therefore implies the moral truth as one 
of its elements. 

(19.) 4. tin pa £ la ydp k.t.X.: for right being and acting, which 
is the object of npoaiptms, cannot exist without the action of 
the intellect and that right moral state in which the intellect 
and rraOr) are combined, (5&>e). 

(20.) 5. It being thus clear that the Sdvota is an active cause of 
right action, it now must be proved that it is not the only 
one, but that Spelts must be joined with it. 

The mere intellect (AuWa aJnj) is not properly motive cause 
at all, ( oihiv Kivtl ) ; it is true that the moral intellect is con- 
cerned in action, (wpawoo),) and when it is working towards 
an end (<«*a to 0) is such a motive cause, for it sets in motion 
(Spxti) the contriving faculty; that is, when the intellect in 
the shape of /3ot>Xij<nr and fHoikcvms has decided on the end, and 
that such and such steps are necessary and practicable towards 
the end proposed, then the productive or contriving faculty 
(rrotrjTucri) commences its operations ; when the fij njo-« is ended 
the npa£is begins, (to lor^aTov iv nj dj/aXv<Tfi irpurov iv rj ytviuti, 
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lib. iii. 3.12): it cannot be the pure intellect which thus works 
in morals, for every one who contrives, necessarily contrives 
to an end ; and though the moral intellect is the motive cause 
of these contriving powers, something must have preceded 
it, for the subject of the contriving powers (ttoijjtiS*,) which ia 
thus supplied by the moral intellect, is a t(\os only in a 
secondary sense, ( ov* airbus,) and only relative (npot n) and 
subordinate (tWi) to some further end, but the subject of 
moral action is the real rtkos (aXX’ to npaKroy ) ; this is txmpafcla, 
and this end is supplied by 3pt£ir, which is thus shewn to 
be as necessary an ingredient as the moral intellect itself. — 
aXX’ ov to 7r p a k r 6 v, al. dXXa to npaicriv, which must be con- 
strued, but it is not the subject of moral action, for this, Sfc. 

(21.) 5. 8 tdvoia avT rj oidiy rivt I. There is a point of view in 
which this seems to be wrong, viz. where the object of desire 
is not perceptible by the senses, hut by voCt, such as some 
future good : but this perceptive voCr which performs the 
functions of aUrBipris where the thing is invisible, is not really 
the apxn of the action ; it is only a channel whereby the ijJu 
reaches the irdBos. There are two sorts of <f>avraoia which 
present the i)8v to the op«|« ; one (aJo-ft/rurij) of visible, the 
other (»oi ttikt]) of invisible, objects : see ch. vii. 9, where he 
speaks of a sort of a voijrno) alaBt/ais, ov\ V tuv I8tav aXX’ ola 
x.r.X. : SO bk. vii. ch. 6. 1, >7 bf tm 6vpla, lav povov flirt ;, on r]9v t 

6 \6yot ? ala 6 tjais: see also Met. vi. 10, p. 148. 

(22.) 5.8(o k.t .X. : whence irpoaiptais may be viewed as voCt ac- 
companied by 5pc£ ir, or as bpf£is assented to by voCt, (see bk. iii. 
note 40) ; at all events, it implies both these as necessary : 
and this complex principle of action is humanity, (17 roiabn) 
apxv Mpamos) : whatever habit of mind, then, secures, as far 
as it is in the province of the intellect to do so, that these 
two shall be right, secures right irpoaiptais, right moral action, 
and therefore is the fpyov of the logistic part of the soul ; 
and in the beginning of the chapter we have Been that 
aKrjdtia tov vov does this. 

(23.) 6. ovk tan K.r.X. Upoaiptais has nothing to do with that 
sort of irpaKTiKt) didvota, the subject of which may be moral 
action, but which has no end beyond its own exercise, as 
that which considers past events. 
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CHAPTER III. 

(24.) 1. Truth, then, in one shape or the other, being the tpyoy 
of both parts of the intellectual faculties, we now proceed to 
investigate what is the state or habit of mind which most 
perfectly and certainly arrives at truth in each. 

(23.) Things or notions are said to be true in different rela- 
tions : — 

1. In respect of their corresponding to the designs of 
nature, things are said to be in a true state : Physic, i. 8. 1, 
u\j}0eiav tail Trjv <f> i a tv ray Syrav ; see Hooker, Sermon 
on Justification. 

2. In respect of their correspondence to the external 
natures which they profess to represent, notions and con- 
ceptions of the intellect and reason are said to be true , — 

a\r)0d(i ij 'Imx0- 

3. In respect of their expressing real relations between 
the subject and predicate, judgments and propositions are 
said to be true. 

4. In respect of its operating as nature designed, and so 
as to discover and represent truth to the mind, the reason is 
said to be true,— X 6 yos dXiglqr, and X 6 y o s y/rfv Si/s, ch. iv. 6. 

(26.) 1. ap £apevoi k.t.X. Having thus cleared the way, we 
may consider the habits or states of mind whereby the intel- 
lectual faculty arrives at truth in its decisions, and is in a 
state of truth (dXij&utt). These are five in number : neither 
scientific knowledge, nor intelligence, nor art, nor moral 
wisdom, nor wisdom generally, admit of falsehood. They 
vanish respectively into their contraries when falsehood en- 
croaches upon them. 

(27.) 1. viroXr/^ei sal Shin k.t.X. turdXiji^it is a general 
conception, (Met. i. 1, p. 2, or ay « troXXay rijs tpittipias (yvogpa- 
twv pia y«Vijrai irtp't roiv opoiar vTroXrjyj/tt: Anal. Post. i. 16,) 
right or wrong, of the nature of any thing, arising from ata6g- 
<rtr, or yobs, Or crvXXoyurpoc, (Anal. Post. i. 16. p. 172, OTdy 8th 
trvXXoyurpuv Xaftp njK vnoXii^ty: ibid., or ay birXis vnoXafit) {map- 
X*ty fj pt) imapxfty : ibid., rijs anXS>c urroX^fat dfrXij r) uituttj, rrjs 
8e 8ta trvXXoytffpov nXdovs,) and may be quite false, and yet 
would be an wroXip^it : so in ch. ix., the distinguishing epithet 
dX rj$T)c is applied to it. So 8o£a is a judgment (<j>a<ns) on a 
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matter of probable truth, of which though it took a false 
view, it would still be a 9o(a, (Anal. Post. i. 33. p. 199, sq., 
and ix. 15, 8) : inoXty^is differs from do£a inasmuch as the 
latter is a <fid<ns, and implies a subject, copula, and predicate, 
while the former conceives of the subject and predicate as 
a whole, without the intervention of the copula ; 9o(a is of 
two notions separately, OnoXp^is is of the two notions com- 
bined. The mental process may be thus represented : aurfiy 
tris, spavraaia, v6i)<ris, ipirepla, wrdXij^ar, then 8o£a On contin- 
gent, <f>p6vr](nf on moral, on necessary, matter. The 

complex idea contained in ipiapos, the ri rt fjv uvat, is an vno- 
Xrjypis : so Anal. Post. i. 33, vno Xijspts rijs aptcrov nporaorfas- 


(28.) 2. This word has two senses: — 1. an intellectual 

state, or habit; 2. a scientific system, or collection of principles 
and laws of necessary matter. It is, of course, in the former 
of these two senses that it is used here — r a It ipoidrpai. 
See Anal. Post. L 2. 1 , for spurious sorts of science. 

(29.) 2. \ av 6 av 1 1 tl fori % pp, (cf. Met. vi. 15, p. 158): 
therefore they are not fit subjects for imarppt ) ; and hence 
the subject-matter of imcrrppT) is «’{ di/dyxijr, things necessary 
and unchangeable. Aristotle recognises in the order of things 
which he expresses by <f>i<rn in its higher Bense : 1. dvdynj, 
r&y cut, where the connection is invariable and perceptible ; 
2. tpv crir in a second sense, (t S>» as in 1 ro noXi,) where the con- 
nection, though perceptible, is variable, (rd aXXas 

?X«») ; 3. rixp, where the connection is variable and imper- 
ceptible : 8d£o belongs to the second and third, imarrjpp to 
the first. 

2 . anXas, to speak generally. 

3. rd a 19 i a k-t.X.: we here get his views of the past 
and future eternity of the universe. 

(30.) 3. It t 91 9 19 a Krf\ k.t.X. Science falls under teaching, 
as whatever may be known scientifically may be taught and 
learnt : as teaching and learning presuppose certain principles 
from which to start, it follows that science implies having 
such principles to refer to ; therefore science is a habit, or 
habitual state of the intellect, which is able to refer what it 
knows to certain principles or aWia », (<fis drrodfntrutij ;) or 
rather, speaking more accurately, as a state or habit of mind 
is only the presence of certain emotions, perceptions, con- 
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ceptiotis, or principles in the mind, science is the principle or 
universal conception itself, (ch. vi., ij im<rn)pi) mp\ rS>v <a 66\ov 
itnr'iv it is the certain conscious possession of fixed 

conceptions or principles ( apxai ), and their application to less 
abstract, and apparently less evident, truths. Thus the lm- 
arr)fii>v in mathematics would possess the principles of mathe- 
matical reasoning laid down by others, (kapfidvav ws napa £vvitv- 
rav, Anal. Post. i. 1, p. 145,) and be able to apply them to the 
various theorems and problems following therefrom, which, 
not self-evident in themselves, would become certain to him 
from their resting on principles of fixed truth : of this the 
instrument is syllogism, referring back these problems or 
theorems to their principles or aWim. — i» volt a » a A i>- 
rtxolr: Anal. Post. i. 1. 

(31.) 3. rj pin 8 f) inayayf). This passage would be enough to 
shew Aristotle’s view of induction, and its relation to syllo- 
gism as necessary to it. There are numberless passages of 
the same sort throughout his writings. Among others, see 
Anal. Post. i. 18, ii. 15. 7 ; Anal. Prior, ii. 25. 8, p. 139. 

(32.) 3. tn> ovk ? <tti av\\oyi<rp6s. Syllogism is not the 
only channel or evidence of truth. There are certain fixed 
truths which, so far from being arrived at by a syllogistic 
process, furnish to that process its starting-point and foun- 
dation. So great and so entirely un-Aristotelic is the mis- 
take of those who would wish to reduce all the processes of 
arriving at truth to the syllogistic form. 

(33.) 4. c£is an oSr ikt i kt). dirdSf i|is is the proving some fact 
or position in necessary matter, (cf. Met. v. 3, p. 100 ; Top. 
i. 1. 4, p. 15,) by referring it back to the atriov, or cause of 

it : ejrtoTcurOai 8c oioptOa eKdCTTOv iirrXu'S. (i. 0. dta anofalfcats : see 
end of sect. 3,) orav TT}v alriav olitpcda yvopiCtiv, Anal. Post. i. 2, 
the whole of which chapter should be read in connection with 
this passage. See also Phys. i. 1 ; Anal. Post. i. 31 ; Met. 
i. 3. — ev to is avaXvTiKots: Anal. Post. i. 2, sqq., 33. 

(34.) 4. i n i<r t clt an he stops in hiB enquiry. This is the way 
in which imoraodiu comes to signify “ to know." — See Phys. 
vii. 3, p. 186, t& yap i]pepr)<Tai 

(35.) 4. koto avp^t^qKos: he will indeed know that, the 
possession of which is in itBelf knowledge; but it will not 
be knowledge to him, for if the principles are not more eer- 
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tain to him than the deductions, the deductions will have 
nothing to rest on; there will be no alnow of their being 
true. True science says, “ This is true, because the other is 
true Kara ov^Pr/Koe science will say, “ This is true” when 
it has no apxh rest on : or “ This is true if the other is . 
true,” when the apxi] is not moro certain than what is re- 
ferred to it. See Anal. PoBt. i. 2. 


CHAPTER IV. 

(36.) Another energy of the intellect is contrivance; and when 
this faculty is so strengthened and sharpened by its use as 
to discern with truth and readiness the nature of the result 
required, and the instruments and combinations necessary 
to produce it, and is able practically to call it into being, 
then we are said to have Art, or the productive habit. This 
habit arises from experiment and experience, (Met. i. 1, yl- 

wcrai 6c rcx yT t °rav CK noWcov rijs cpncipiac yotjparav Ka&oXou pta 

yivrjTui rrcpi raw opolav vrrvXtj^is : cf. Anal. Post. ii. 15,) and its 
functions are, 1. to produce results similar to those of nature ; 
2. to develops what nature has left, as it were, in embryo, 
(Phys. ii. 8. 6, okas rc ij rex'”) rii p iv emrekei n r] (jtvtric abwarcl 
umpydCurdai, r a 6c pipdrat) ; 3. to detect the laws and powers 
latent in results apparently accidental, and by arrangement 
and combination to make them matters of rule and compara- 
tive certainty. It differs from eVumj/xi; as it regards the 
things and laws of nature, not in their abstract essence or 
relations, but only so far as it may arrange and combine 
them with a view to production. Hence those things which 
are subject to an invariable law of nature (dwty*ij), such as the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, are out of its province ; or 
those things wherein, whenever they occur, nature works for 
herself, and by her own inherent motive power ( <f>vais ), as 
in the production of rain from clouds : art has to do only 
with such things as it is in the power of man to call into 
being, or not, as he likes. It investigates, indeed, and re- 
flects (beapei) on the properties and laws of the universe, but 
not as a mere speculation ending in itself. This knowledge 
of the properties and laws is not properly its subject-matter, 
but only accidentally, as being conducive to production. It 
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is this mental power which is most cultivated and most prized 
at the present day, and has hence almost appropriated the 
word “ philosophy.” We must not, in reading what Aristotle 
says of Tf\vTi, expect to find his view of it agree w ith our con- 
ceptions of it as drawn from what it is now ; for it has made 
so much progress since that time, and its functions and sphere 
are so much enlarged, ns to make it difficult to understand 
how it can be said that the universal or general laws of the 
universe do not fall within its province ; as, though many 
are excluded, yet others again (such as the production of 
an electric current) are evidently now matters of art, or the 
contriving faculty. 

(37.) 2. €$a>T(piKois \6yoit: see bk. i. note 213. 

(38.) 3. This is an instance of the universal conclusion, per sim- 
plicem enumerationem. Architecture, and every other intel- 
lectual habit of production, is an art. 

Every art is an intellectual habit of production, conse- 
quently these two are identical. 

(39.) o C re roiauri; is merely a repetition of the other side of 
the induction, eirei Se r} oiKobopierj. 

(40.) 3. «£ 4 1 /x * ra \6yov The word “habit,” though 

it may be conveniently used to express *£ir, yet does so very 
imperfectly. <£is woit/ti*) is not so much a habit of produc- 
tion, as the productive faculty trained and exercised to ha- 
bitual operation. ’E|ir denotes that power of the mind, to 
which it is applied, as in a particular state of development 
and perfection, and might perhaps be expressed by the word 
power, as opposed to faculty ; and in using the word “ habit,” 
we must be careful not to lose sight either of the faculty 
itself, or of the state of development in which it is. 

(41.) 3. \ 6 y o v a \ tj 6 o v s : true, inasmuch as it judges rightly of 
external things, and their fitness for the particular object of 
our contrivance. 

(42.) 4. f'<rri te t « f * >"? k.t.X. In the Metaphysics, p. LI, he 

says, ytverai f) rt\irq ora* «<c noXXav eptreipias enfotjparcer k aOoXov 
pla yeyrjrai nep'i rmv Apoiav vn oX^yf/tr. Art is the possession 
and application of the general principles of production : of 
course things necessary, or out of our power to produce, are 
excluded. We must be careful (as in the case of (Wn^) to 
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distinguish between the word rey^n when used to denote a 
state or power of the mind concerned in contrivance, and 
when used to express a system, or collection of rules for the 
production of any given result. 

(43.) 4. re pi yi veer iv, the production of something as its 
r « X o f, and the contriving the means thereto (rcxvdffiv), and 
considering what they are (6ea>peiv). They seem to be placed 
in this order because looking at the object of re'xw; as com- 
pleted, and going backwards as it were in process of com- 
pletion, (yivea-i r,) comes first, then rexvd(etv, or the active 
part of Tf'x« 7 , and then the reflective, deliberative process of 
6ea peiv, or examining into the nature of the object, and the 
powers or combinations which will produce it. 

(44.) 4. r a v c’£ a v dy k rj t In this chapter wo have the 

division given above, (note 29,) of tpvo-ts into dvayicr], <pvrrn, 
rixi • Bee Met. x. 8, p. 228. 

(45.) 5. i’r airoit yap (t.r.X. The same notion of the inde- 
pendent, self-moving powers of nature we find in Phys. ii. 8, 
paXurra Si SijXov Srav eavr&v larpei/Q & torpor, roirra yap tout ev 7] 
(pilots. 

(46.) 5. re pi r a aura it.r.X. : Met. i. 2, tj pev epretpia rexvr/v 
erotrjtrev fj S' dnetpia ri/xtjv : cf. Plato, Gorgias, 448. Many of 
our most valuable discoveries in art were made by chance 
combinations and results. These being observed and experi- 
mented upon, the connections between cause and effect dis- 
cerned, the art was gradually called into being. The well- 
known history of the discovery of glass-making is an instance 
in point. 

(47.) 6. a r e x v i a. The contrary habit, or rather the want of 
the contriving faculty, consists in the reason judging falsely 
of the nature of the end to be pursued, of the combinations 
or instruments necessary for the work, and thus failing in 
the object. 


CHAPTER V. 

(48.) We have examined the faculties and habits of contempla- 
tion and production ; we now proceed to those of reflection 
and action, and to the consideration of <j>p6vijarts,or moral 
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wisdom ; a term which, as the mental state it expresses 
differs according to its different functions, is used in different 
senses. The chief difficulty of this book is to reconcile what 
he says of <£pdw)iris in one place with what he says of it in 
others. The difficulty will be removed if we get a clear 
notion of the functions of <pp6vri<ris, and are careful to observe 
the particular one in which it is at the moment spoken of. 
For this the reader is referred to the table at the end of the 
book ; and it will suffice at present to call attention to the 
following distinctions : — 

1. Between perfect and imperfect ipponjaic. In the latter 
the reason acts outside, as it were, of the passions, directing 
and checking them so as to mould them into virtues. In 
the former it works in the passions, so that they operate 
rightly by virtue of the rational instinct which arises from 
their union, or rather amalgamation, with the reason. 

2. a. The practical knowledge of the right principles of 
moral action, (dpx*r«*Tow*^). 

(3. A right judgment on each particular of choice and 
action, (r; ntp'i ea 0' eKatrra). 

3. a. A right judgment in particular objects of pursuit 
and avoidance, with regard to the end, {4>p6vq <r*r toO r«Xovt — 
rov eWxarov). When this is perfectly developed, the simple 
term voCt is applied to it. 

0. A right judgment on the means, (tvfiovXia.) See ch. xi. 2. 

For another sort of ippo^cnt, arising from fWonjr, see 
notes on ch. xii. 

(49.) 1. f J (ijv, well-being, according to his proper (mj, whatever 
that is. 

(50.) 2. i>v fit) ton rtxyt], for which there are no rules laid down. 

(51.) 2. <t>p6vip.os f}ov\tvTiKo t. The most usual notion of 
(ppovqais, as an intellectual operation, is the consideration 
of the means towards a good end, which is presented to 
us as an object of pursuit by i\0mt] dp^nj, in its first stage, 
(see ch. xiii. 6) ; but <f>p6vr)<ric has to do, not only with /SouXfuortr, 
or the t i npbs rcXor, but with the WXor itself. See ch. ix. 7. 

(52.) 3. iravra, SC. roiaCra hv a! ap^ai »8i^o»roi a\\tes fx e,y - 

(53.) 4. it < p\ t a n v 0 p a it tp ay a 0 a r.r.X. The connection be- 
tween these paragraphs is this : — In iroitjaic we arrange well 
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certain materials with a view to produce some end ; in right 
npagi r we arrange and regulate certain actions, not with a view 
merely to cinpagta, for such arrangement in itself is tvtrpa |<a ; 
so that the energy and the end are one and the same thing : 
wherefore rppovqms has to dvdpimco ayaBa for its subject-matter, 
though this is at the same time its tsXos : if <f>p6vr)ais were 
noir)TiKt '), it could not be said to be ntp'i to dvOpdnrott ayaBd, but 
77 1 pit to dvdpirtriva 77 pus to dvdpun row aya6d. He seems to be 
accounting for his making it jt* pi to avBpdmoie dyaBd j but we 
must recollect that many of these short arguments in the 
Ethics, and, indeed, more or less, in all his works, seem ob- 
scure and needless at first sight. It is not easy to see why 
they are introduced, but it is probably with reference to 
some subtle theories or distinctions of one or other of the 
schools of his day, which he answers thus parenthetically. 

(54.) 4. iroiri<T(ws frfpov to TfXor: the end of rroiij<r« is 
something beyond the rrotijrdv, and therefore its end and its 
subject-matter differ ; not so with <j>p6vT)<nt, for, &c. 

(55.) 4. rrjs npd£car ovk tv t"r). Michelet reads ovk d«5, 
following four MSS., and on the ground that there are some 
irpa£fu of which this is not true, sc. where they are in- 
strumental to some higher ri\os ; but stiff it would be true 
of them qua irpd&is, and they would be complete in them- 
selves, though there was something beyond them. 

(56.) 5. d i d tovto, as a proof of this. — ivStv. From <f>pAvr)ait 
enabling a person to judge rightly on human action, the word 
<roxppo<Tvvr) has been formed. 

(57.) 6. TOtavrrjv, i. e. an iv-AXrpjns irfp\ ra rr patera, or mpi to 
dvBparra dyadd, for it secures right notions of pleasure and 
pain ; and these notions are the causes of human action : 
wherefore that which tja^potrivt) preserves is right notions 
on human action . — to o5 i v t k a t d n p a k t d, the final cause 
of the action. 

(58.) 6. fiOvs, ipso facto. The right motive to action, the right 
view of good and evil, will in action not present itself to 
one who is thoroughly demoralised by pleasure or pain ; and 
this is what the contrary habit ( o-axppocrivr ;) preserves and 
improves ; whence (f>p6vr)tns preserves a right view of good 
and evil in action. 
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(59.) 6. oidf 8ft* rovrov cvtKtv. That this right end is 
the true final cause (tovtov ?«ra) and motive (8 w roCro) of 
moral action and moral choice (oi $<uWr<u). — <t> 6 apr i*.i] dp- 
xnt- hence rphiptrai is used in bk. ii. for the formation of 
habits of vice. See note 8, bk. ii. — p.ra \6yov dXijdq: 
not merely perk aXrjOoSr Xo-you, as r(\v rj. 

(CO.) 7. r«x»ijv a p € t rj. There are degrees of development in 
art, and consequently an excellence of it ; while of <f>p6wi<ne, 
properly speaking, there are no degrees, — it implies perfection 
in itself. He who is truly tppwipas has all the virtues, and if 
he fails in any one, so that his (ppomjans is defective, he can- 
not be said to have <j>p&vriais, but only to approach to it. 

(61.) 7. iv piv r «'x *'.’?• Another reason why rpp6urj<ns is the 
dperri of the logistic part of the soul, rather than t«xvij, is 
that it has the characteristic of virtue which rf'xwj has not, 
viz. that voluntary failing in it is worse than where it is 
involuntary ; whereas, in art, if a man makes a mistake on 
purpose, he is not the less master of his art for that. 

(62.) 7. d X X a pi]v. Moral wisdom is not merely an intellectual 
habit or faculty, as t<xwj or e-trurrqpT] are, for it is so worked 
into the wdfli; and the into it, that it becomes an energy 
of our whole nature rather than merely of the intellectual 
part of it; it is a part of our self-consciousness and self- 
existence ; so that it is not possible that it should be for- 
gotten, — rijs rouivrrjs (perk \6yov povov) (£tws XqdiJ form, tjipov tj- 
<T€(0( OVK € err IV. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(63.) 1. voOr, or the intellect, is the foundation of the whole 
reasoning process, and yet in a less strict sense is used 
for the whole of that process; it is the power of 8m*oia, 
SuunoiptOa, De An. iii. 4, p. 69), but it is here used for 
that power of the mind which intellectually perceives par- 
ticular objects and their invisible qualities, compares them, 
and evolves from them the general notions and the general 
principles wh ich are involved therein : it resembles aurOrj trtr, 
inasmuch as it is an intellectual perception of things and 
qualities invisible ; while ato-tfr/erts is, properly speaking, con- 
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fined to objects of sense and visible qualities ; but as it is 
an intellectual aurBqtrts, that word is used sometimes for it, 
and the verb aloBavdptBa for vooiptv. NoOc is the intellectual 
eye, and its characteristic is that it sees whatever may be 
presented to it. The act of intellectual vision may be more 
or less acute and searching, just as powers of sensible vision 
differ in kind as well ns degree. Its use in the Ethics is, at 
first sight, somewhat wide ; but all its meanings are con- 
nected together by its general sense of the intellectual per- 
ception of the qualities of things ; and its functions may be 
stated to be : — 

1. The rove ran upx&v r t\ s i jt t err q p q s, — poor rqt 
aptaov nporaat a>r, the perceptive and inductive power which 
perceives or works out the immutable qualities and laws of 
things necessary ; and this again (as well as that given be- 
low, 2.) is divided into what is called al<r8q<rit, where the laws 
and principles are self-evident ; or inayayq, where a process 
of comparison and combination is necessary ; or iBiapos, where 
the intellectual eye of the soul has been so sharpened and 
perfected by use as to discern ap^al instinctively : (Eth. i. 
7, rue te apx<ov at piv cuaBqatt Beapovvrat ai 8c tnayoiyq, a! 8e 
fOurptp tipi'). 

2. The poor tSp apx&v in morals ; the moral intellect ; 
the perceptive and inductive power, which perceives the moral 
qualities and works out the moral laws from the moral world 
in general, on which tppovqms is founded, (top eardrop *al c’p- 
dfxnptvov Ka't rqt trip at vpordatas, ch. xi. 4); which, 
when it has the shadowy notions of koKov and alaxpav worked 
into it, and is itself worked into the nddq, becomes (see be- 
low, 3.) the moral sense. 

3. The poor too rc'Xoo r : too co^oroo pal ivitxopivov = 
tppdvqais top tV^drop, perception of the moral quality of any 
object of desire ; where the (ppovqmc has been so perfected 
in its first stage, that a right choice of the end is an intel- 
lectual Sivapts or instinct, rather than the result of an in- 
tellectual operation. 

Hence we may see that a’aBqate + the intellect = poor : 
pouc as the moral sense = tpporqatt top cV^droo : hence atadqtr it 
is sometimes used for poor, and pops for this tppdvqo-ts. 
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Observe that uovs is not said to be ran irpos to WXos. This 
is the office of deliberation, Suivoias, which implies a longer 
and more complex intellectual process than Aristotle assigns 
in the Ethics to xoCf. Could this process (the rppovrjcns rS» 
wpos to TtXot) become instinctive, so that a man could at a 
glance see the right means, it would be termed voOs : of course 
vovs is employed in it as enabling us to see the nature of 
the means which fiovXtveis suggests to us as desirable. 

(64.) 1. juera Xoyov y dp: as eiritrrrjprj uses Xoyov, and Xoyov 
starts from certain principles, there must be some power to 
arrive at them. — IT f pi iviav, SC. rav Ttpiardrav. 

(65.) 2. Xtiirtrai, conclusion of disjunctive syllogism. 


CHAPTER VII. 

(66.) 1. In the study and contemplation of things immutable, 
we have seen that there are two separate habits or powers 
of mind : the one discerning, tracing, and laying down fixed 
laws and principles from the shifting particulars in which 
they operate ; the other discerning the connection between 
these first principles and results, and what follows or de- 
pends upon them. The one is the inductive, the other the 
deductive, or, perhaps, more properly retroductive power, 
because it refers back principles and phenomena to the 
higher and more fixed principles on which they depend. 
There is, however, another habit or power, in which both the 
others are combined ; whereby a man becomes thoroughly 
master of that which is within the compass of human know- 
ledge, — at one glance seeing the laws, and their results. 
This man is the a-o<j>6s; he has ideas in each particular 
branch, and is completely master of the subject ; while the 
universal aocjios is master of everything within the compass 
of human knowledge which is worthy his attention, and 
especially the higher and more eternal subjects, such as the 
laws of the material universe, (<’£ Ziv oWonjcf* 6 * oo-pov). In 
mathematics, for instance, Euclid would be a ao<f>os, as having 
both invented and applied the laws of mathematics ; while the 
professor who thoroughly understood the connection between 
the laws of Euclid and the problems and theorems which de- 
pend on them, would be eiri<mjpi> v. 
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(67.) 1. t ff v 8e or o <f> l a v k.t.X. The word is loosely applied to 
excellence in the several arts ; but besides this, which is re- 
cognised as well in common speech as in the verses of Homer, 
its most proper and highest meaning is accurate and perfect 
knowledge, not only of the truths which may be referred back 
to higher principles, but 8f the highest and most ultimate 
principles themselves. The iirumipa v accepts these ultimate 
principles as starting-points, and believes in them, the ao(f>6s, 
as it were, detects them ; they have to him not only a sub- 
jective, but an objective reality ; they are not merely convic- 
tions in his own mind, but facts which he realizes in ex- 
ternal nature. 

(68.) 3. KtipaXriv txova-a, containing within itself, or (he summing 
up, or the perfection : it may be taken either way. — r S> v 
ri/uararuv. voXltlkj) and though the highest ex- 

cellencies of man’s social and moral nature, are nevertheless 
not the highest attainments man is capable of, inasmuch as 
man, their subject-matter, is inferior to the immutable and 
eternal elements and powers of nature. In ancient philosophy, 
permanence was a main standard of excellence, and the short- 
lived man, with his shifting and perishing societies and affairs, 
naturally seemed inferior to the apparently everlasting things 
of nature, of which no one knew the beginning nor the end, 
and which had outlived so many ages of humanity. 

(69.) 4. e I 8 17 k.t.X. If, then, the bodily and moral good of man 
is variable, and the physical properties, such as whiteness and 
straightness, always the same, it would be also (raf) allowed 
that to <ro<t>ov, which contemplates the former, is as invariable 
as its subjects, and that to <f>p6vtpov, which contemplates shift- 
ing particulars, is variable, and therefore both different from 
and inferior to <ro<f>ia. 

(70.) 4. 8io * a l k.t.X. That (ppo^a-is has for its subject these 
particulars of shifting life, is clear from its being applied 
even to those animals who shew in any degree a faculty for 
providing for their every-day lives. (There is a curious 
passage in Metaph. i. 1, on the application of this term to 
animals : (fipiivipa piv dvev toO parBdvftv oora prj dvvara ^oijlaiy 
wcoiifiv, ol ov pi\nra Kai ei tolovtov oXXo yivos (wtov i OTL . ) 

(71.) 4. <j>dvep ov 8 i k.t.X. Plato, Eep. 473, holds the contrary 
theory : iav pg — *1 o! <f>i\6<To(f)oe ftcuriheinraaiv tv mis TTOhtiri § of 
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fta(n\rjs — (pi\o(pnjucri yvrjviots Kai Uavats ica'i tovto f if ravrov avp* 
n t<rg Svvap is iroXirtx) Kai (fiiXoaotftia — oik «<rrt KaicStv irav'Ka rats 
iro'Xfai k.t.X. 

(72.) 5. ir i p i t t a, superfluous matters. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

(73.) 6. f] 8e (Jjpovrjaris- It would seem as if ch. viii. ought to 
begin here. He has finished the examination of <ro<f>ia, and 
now proceeds to a further examination of that intellectual 
virtue which has to do with morals ; but inasmuch as he is 
contrasting (ftpovrjais with o-txftla, it may also be viewed as 
properly belonging to ch. vii. 

(74.) 7. <f>p 6 vi] a- is is divided into the knowledge of general 
principles and the knowledge of particulars, and their rela- 
tion to those general principles ; it is not merely a KatfoXou 
im oXijt/tis, but Ttcpi ra ko6' cicaora. 

(75.) 7. *1 yip die hi. If ono has the general principle, but 
is ignorant of the nature of the particular, it is not so prac- 
tically useful as if one knew the nature of the particular. 
Therefore <f>pivr)<ris is rather ir(p\ ra eraora, though both are 
desirable. 

(76.) 7. t'jj 8' av K.r.X. It is probable that there will' be some 
governing power or system to direct and inform this par- 
ticular <f>p6vt]<Tis. The following scheme of the relation be- 
tween <ftp6vT]<ns and iroXiriKt] will set this forth clearly -First, 
we must observe that irokiTiKl) and (ppomjms are practically 
identical j the propositions and principles of which they 
consist are the same in themselves (i? airrt] piv itjis.) though 
both these habits themselves, and these principles would be 
defined differently, (ro ptvroi tlvcu o v ravrov avTacr). Thus 
< ftpuvjjais , consisting of a number of general principles on 
human good, might be defined to be the science of moral 
good, while ttoKitikI], consisting of exactly the same principles, 
might be defined to be the science of social good. Such a 
principle as “ honesty is the best policy,” which belongs alike 
to ttoXitikt] and (ppovrjms, would, with regard to one, be said to 
be a principle of social, to the other, a principle of moral, wis- 
dom. Now the two habits of mind being in themselves iden- 
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tical, and the same principles existing in both, it is evident 
that their practical connection must be very close. 

Now we Bhall find that <f>p6vrio-is is deficient in the power of 
forming moral principles for herself. Very few, if any, men 
would work out for themselves a perfect, or even a partial sys- 
tem of moral wisdom, (k uitol Icrots ovk (cm to avrov (v uptv oiKoyo- 
fiias ovS’ aptv noXirei !ac : cf. Plato, Legg. 874, E. Preller, p. 223). 
She requires to be informed : for this she goes to iroXtruci?, 
whose function it is to lay up and hand down in laws and in- 
stitutions these general principles of human good ; while, on 
the other hand, n-oXtriicrj is deficient in the power of carrying 
these principles out in the every-day particulars of life. She 
can pass decrees, and create rewards and punishments, but 
still she cannot compel any one to obey. This can only be 
secured by the existence and energies of <f>p6vti<rit nrp't ra naff 
(Katrra in the minds of the individuals. "Where this exists, 
the individual carries out the principles of ttoXitikt) vi naturce, 
nnd thus each supplies what the other lacks, 

7T 6ias xprjtras oppara \prprdpcvos. 

Thus the full scheme of moral and social wisdom would 
Btand thus : — 

(icaBdXev (ppovyois?) rroXtri*^ KaddXov 

t] 7tf pi ra tad' t Kaar a <p p 6 vy <r c s — f/ irtpi ra lead' 
«a<rra jro Xiririj. 

The KaSoXov (ppovtjens is supplied by noXiriier ), — the particular 
noXiriKT] is supplied by particular (ppdvrjms ; and thus does 
rroXiTiKt) become apxiT(KToviKT) to (ppovrjo-is, while Cpftoyrjcjn is n pate- 
nt!) to ttoXitikt) : (ppoirrpris has rather to do with particulars, 
noXiTiKT) with principles. 

(77.) 2. v a p a O( tikt). This answers to the ippoyritris KadoXov , as 
its function is to lay down in laws the general principles 
whereby the social good is to be attained. 

(78.) 2. I) it it ra xaff f taar a. That which answers to the 
particular <f>povi\<Tis has appropriated to itself the common 
name 7roXtr«ij, as it is in the attempt to frame decrees and 
create institutions for the carrying out of the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the laws, that the ji-oXo-t/tor busies himself. 

(79.) 2. avTTj fie ftp a truer] k.t.X. This particular noXeruer] is 
irpaKTiKi}, inasmuch as it frames and passes decrees, which are 
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the nearest approach to practice of which n-oXirucij is capable, 

(to yap yjn](f>i(Tpa irpaKrov 035 to t(T\arov). 

(80.) 3. fl o k 1 1 8 As 7To\iTtKrj is rather concerned with the ge- 
neral principles of good, so is <f>p6vti<ns rather concerned with 
the application of those principles to oneself ; and hence this 
has appropriated to itself the name ^>p6tn}tris, though it pro- 
perly includes the general principles as well as the parti- 
cular application of them. 

(81.) 3. tKcivav. Prom skciwp to BiKaoriKT] is parenthetical.— 
t Keiv a v, sc. the divisions given above, — the different sorts 
of 7roXiTuo7 : — 

oUovopia, the system of family government. 
vopoBeala, the laying down general principles of social good. 
jroXiTiicij, the practical application of these principles, — 
a. hv tf/iftpio-para — /SovXfvnirq. 
jS. by rewards and punishments, (8uca<rn<ij). 

(82.) 4. ( it 0 r r.r.X. This is to be connected immediately with the 
sentence in which <f>p6vrjms is said to be ntp\ avrov Kai em ; and 
Aristotle goes on to shew that this particular <f>povr]ats really 
requires that knowledge of the general principles of social 
good which is supplied by ttoXiti*^, (kciItol teas ovk tort to 
airrov tu nvtv otKovop'ias 088 ' av€V noXtTfias'). 

(83.) 4. tK ravr i;s *.t.X. Erom this received notion, that the 
(ppovipioi mind their own affairs, the voXitikol the public affairs, 
it has resulted that particular tfipbiojcrtr is supposed to be the 
only tppovrjv is, although general principles are needed to enable 
a person to see and to carry out his private good ; and these 
being supplied by jroXirocq, the fj ko 66 Xov <f>p 6 vT\<ns is lost 
sight of. 

(84.) 5. r oC ( 1 p r] pt v o u, sc. that <f>p6v7)<rts practically is ran tad’ 
( Kao-ra : that it is not merely the possession of moral principles, 
but the acting on them in particulars, is evidenced by the fact 
that the young can become padrfpaTiKoi, but cannot become 
tf>p6i/tpoi , — the point which they lack being experience in the 
particulars of every-day life. 

(85.) 6. €ircl Kai tovt av rtf a k tyfr a it o k.t.X. That this 
arises from the particular nature of the subject may be seen 
from the fact that the same observation holds good in those 
sciences or systems which depend for their principles on 
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experience. A boy may be a mathematician, because mathe- 
matics start from abstract principles, (8t’ atjxupttrcae,) and 
not from experience ; he cannot be a philosopher, because 
that implies an acquaintance with particulars as well as prin- 
ciples ; nor yet can he study physics, for this too is the 
science of the phsenomcna of the natural world. 

(86.) G. S<* d <p a i p t <j e o) s, abstract. 

(87.) 6. t S>v 8« t& ri ianv ov* a8rj\ov. Abstract prin- 
ciples of mathematics are in their very nature to be received 
before they are understood, for their nature and meaning is 
hidden ; but matters of experience must be comprehended to 
be received, as their nature and meaning is not hidden, but 
manifest. It is no proof that a person has not abstract 
principles because he does not understand them ; but if a 
person does not understand matters of experience, he evi- 
dently has no experience of them. 

(88.) 7. fn k. t.X. This passage seems rather to be connected 
with what he said above, (sect, iv.) as to the necessity of 
knowledge of the general principles furnished by oUaropia 
or nobiriKT/. 

(89.) 8. St i 8’ t) <j>p6vt]<r is *.r.X. This is a difficult passage, 
and requires much attention to master it. — roC eerxarov, 
i. e. r e'Xovs : of the particular object of a particular npoai- 
ptaie, (ov rj t^povrprie aXrjdrje vn oXrjyj/ie forty, ch. IX. fin.). The 
first function of the moral reason is to direct us in forming 
a right judgment (8d£a) on the true nature of any object of 
desire, (roO foxarov,) and in deciding whether it is to be sought 
or declined. When this function is by practice become habi- 
tual, it operates instinctively, and is called rove, as being an 
immediate perception of a moral fact, of the moral quality 
of an action or thing, which is one of the functions of rove- 
See note 62. 3. 

(90.) 9. <5 vr licet Tat K.r.X. This does not mean that it is op- 
posed to rove as a contrary, but that it stands over against 
rove, and is analogous to it. (See Metaph., p. 100.) Thus : — 
Moral action. Intellectual operation. 

L l . 

<f)p6ini<Tts tov TfXovs. rove tuv o par. 

(91.) 9. He is shewing why the term rove is applied to this moral 
perception, <pp6rr/(Tte. <j)p6rri<ns stands (dm'it «rat) to moral action, 
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as your does to scientific operations, supplying the starting- 
point to morals, as your does to science : pops, as used here, is 
reason without reasoning ; so (ftpopr/a-is, when the first stage of 
the moral character is formed, is moral reason without rea- 
soning, (rational sense). your is used (ch. xi. 2.) to denote 
this (pparya-is when it has become so instinctive as to ope- 
rate as a Hvpapis, (like aXtrSijats of things visible,) to see in- 
stinctively and immediately the qualities in any object which 
make it fit to be pursued, and to accept it as an object in- 
stantaneously and without any eifort or deliberation. 

(92.) 9. your TWP Spar 2 tp OVK e<rri X o y o r. your, ns we 
have seen iu ch. v., discovers the apxai or principles which 
are not capable of demonstration, but are perceived by aXa - 
6r]<ris, or tdiopos, Or «n , ayo>yij. 

(93.) 9. r) be tov e (r % d r o v : that is, of the particular WXor, with 
which eiruTTr]pt) has nothing to do, but which is matter of 
alirS ijo-tr; not the simple ala-Brjats of visible properties, such 
as whiteness in an object, (ovk ij tS>p i8iW,) but that sort 
whereby we perceive some invisible quality, (dXX‘ oXa alaSa- 
popeffa k.t.X.,) and in which your operates instinctively, — as, 
when seeing a triangle by simple aXod^ms we see its visible 
shape, and also by roijn* q o'o-^o-it, (cf. Anal. Post. i. 31. 8, 
p. 197 ; also De Anim. iii. 3. 1,) by the power of an habituated 
your, we recognise its invisible quality of being the simplest 
figure, and capable of no further resolution, (or* ro ip paOppa- 
Tixotr etrxarop rpi'ycoyou) ; for when we have arrived at a triangle 
we stop, knowing instantaneously and immediately that we 
Cannot go further, (<rr^o - fTai yap *d«I). 

(94.) 9. aXX’ oJrij k.t.X. This latter, the instinctive power of 
your to see the invisible and remote qualities of material ob- 
jects, is not called <j>p6 pr/ais, but aXadijms, for it resembles the 
perception of visible properties more closely than it does the 
perception of moral qualities, (^idXXoy aXadtjais rj <jt>pdyq<rtr,) 
both being supposed to be instantaneous and immediate ; 
but the former, <f>p6p^<ris, (the perception of moral qua- 
lities,) belongs to a different species of intellectual per- 
ception from aXodr)<ris, (fWyj;r 8’ «XXo fi8or,) and therefore > 
having nothing to do with sensual perception, is not simply 
called aXa-Brja it, but your. We shall see in ch. xi. that this 
<f>p6pq<ris top reXour is simply called your. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

(95.) 1. tppov r/a-is being thus viewed as a simple instinct of 
the moral intellect, an d\rjdr)s wniXi)^w roO TtXovr, Aristotle 
now proceeds to consider that intellectual process which 
directs us in the choice of the means. 

(96.) 1. n6rt pov int<rrr) pt) : whether it is a purely scientific 
intellectual process of the reason alone, directed to moral 
action. The syllogism whereby this is answered is in the. 
second figure. 

(97.) 2. dcrroxla, a mere instinct, — a lucky knack of guessing 
at the right means ; implying much natural talent, but no 
intellectual process. This too is answered in the second 
figure. 

(98.) 3. ay%i voia: Anal. Post. i. 34. 1, ij di ay\!void itrnv 

(V(TTO)(ia ns iv amfimp XP° vt f T0 “ ptuov. — o id e dr) do (a: 

nor, again, is it a mere intellectual decision on moral action. 
— d XV iire i k.t.X. As error always attaches to bad counsel, 
and correctness always to good, it follows that good counsel 
is a certain correctness, (opddrrjs). This argument is from 
the perception of a certain quality inherent in a certain 
subject, tested and confirmed by the perception of the con- 
trary quality in the contrary subject. 

(99.) 3. IniaTr) pi) s. Science does not admit of error; if error 
comes in, science ceases : therefore we cannot talk of any- 
thing as the correctness of that which is essentially right. 
There is no such notion as opdorris Sp6o njror. 

(100.) 3. d o £ s. Opinion is liable to error, and therefore has 
an opdorris ; but this is dAij&ux, and therefore not ti^ovXia. 

Again, Sofa is the result of an intellectual process. When- 
ever Sofa has taken place the matter is settled, ( Spa di real 
£>pi<rrat r“dr] nav o 5 do£a itrrlv). It is a decision more or less 
certain on some point, (17 dd£a ou $ /tj/ow dXXd rpdms ns 
rjdtj,) while flfiovXla is evidently the seeking for a decision, 
(<J di PovXtvopevos — fijTft n ) ; but then dfiovXia is an intel- 
lectual process, (aXXa prjv oide dvrv Xdyov 17 ei.SouXui, ) and it 
must be either an opdorris irntrrriprjs , Or dofcrjSt Or dtapotas ' it 
is not of the two first, therefore it remains that it is of the 
last, i. e. of some intellectual operation or process, (X«i Intrai 
Spa diavoias,) — Xsirrerai being constantly used to denote the con- 
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elusion of a disjunctive syllogism. It is hardly credible that 
for a long time this was, and perhaps is still, construed, “It 
is ihertfo e inferior to the fimvota.” — bmvolas: see the He 
Anima, iii. 4. 

(101.) 4. tire l & t k.tX. There are different senses of op&Injr : 
as applied to «i/9ouXi'a it means correct judgment towards a 
right end, and by right means. Thus the asparin or ipavXos has 
an tjpOorTjs inasmuch as he takes right means towards 

his end, but his end being bad, he has not e£0ouXm, because his 
/9ovXi) is not ayuSov TfVKrtKT] • Again, a man may have a good 
end and attain it, but by means not good or proper : he has 
not tvj3ov\ia any more than a man who arrives at a right con- 
clusion by a faulty syllogism is a logician. 

(102.) 5. a XX* f<r ti k.tX. Some persons perplex themselves 
needlessly by trying to refer this to the moral syllogism 
which he speaks of in the seventh book as preceding moral 
choice or moral action, but it seems best to take it merely 
as an illustration drawn from logic. 

(103.) 6. ovkovv. Where the process of deliberation is slow 
and tedious the power of «u/3onXio is not yet formed, though 
there is some progress made towards it. 

(104.) 7. ov r] cf> p 6v tj a i s a\rj 6 i) t v jt oX r] if? i r iVrip. (pporijats 
is hero viewed as perfect in its first stage or function of 
choosing the right end, to which e iflovXia considers and 
chooses the means. 


CHAPTER X. 

(105.) The intellectual processes or habits necessary to an act of 
good npoaip«n:, viz. the choice of a. good end and right 
means, being thus laid down, it remains to consider two 
other faculties or habits which are aids, or, as they are 
termed, handmaids, to moral wisdom. The first of these is 
avvt tr i r, or apprehension, whereby, being unable to form for 
ourselves right moral principles, we are able to apprehend 
them, to go along witli them (iwaVni) when stated by another 
person, (ilXXov Xiyovrot,) and to decide upon their being right 
or wrong, («piri*^,) so as to adopt the one and rejeot the other, 
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Of course, now, when teaching is carried on by books, rather 
than orally, oAXov Xeyoiros must have a wider sphere than in 
the time of Aristotle, (uXAov 'Ktyovros fj y p d (fi o u t o t). r l kings 
of dvayKrf or tuxi are not taken cognizance of by mvtcris, but 
whatever is matter of deliberation. It has therefore the 
same subject-matter as (jipdurjms, from which it differs inas- 
much as (ftpcurjais has a directive function which a-vvunt has 
not. Nor, again, is mv«r is the possession or formation (?x«r 
f) Xu pliant iv : see Anal. Post. ii. 15, p. 231.) of <ppdvi)tris, for 
the former is <j>pdvT)<rts itself, the latter is a function of 
the moral vous ; but as in matters of science a person is said 
mutual when he goes along with his teacher, when he uses the 
science he has so as to apprehend a subject laid before him, 
so in morals, a person is said muiiuai when he uses his moral 
intellectual powers on contingent matter (S<!£u) to judge in 
moral matters, whether what is advanced by another person 
(aXAou Xtyouros) is right or wrong, true or false, — so that we 
can apprehend and learn truth from the teaciting or direction 
of another ; and hence the name, for muiiuai (to go along with 
what another person says) is often used for pau6duau. 

(107.) This ouutais is the ear of the mind, — “ he that hath ears 
to hear let him hear,” — and depends on the moral state or ten- 
dencies of the individual. If a man’s moral state, as far as 
it may be developed, is good, he will apprehend and adopt 
truth, and if not, he will not be able to comprehend it ; so in 
every subject he who is not irtTrat&evpiuos, parotitis dnovirtTai. 
Cf. bk. i. ch. iii. 5. 

(108.) Many persons suppose aiutais to be an intellectual virtue, 
consisting in a habit of judging of a person’s character from 
what he says ; whereas Aristotle throughout is talking of 
the powers of the mind which are concerned in producing 
right moral action ; not those whereby and wherein a person 
judges of another, but those whereby he guides himself. 

(109.) 2. iiTiraKTiKt). Aristotle did not recognise the judicial 
function of conscience. 

(110.) 3. ovTf to t x ‘ * v. So in Anal. Post. i. 2. 9, p. 148, 
tl&iuai, the possession, is distinguished from (iiw'mi, the 
comprehension, of knowledge. 

(111.) 3. oCr« \apfidutiu. So in Post. Anal. ii. 15. 4, p. 231, 
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\apfid vuv rather denotes the formation of principles for one- 
self ; ovvetrit is pavBdveiv <ppoi/rj(Ttv rattier than \ap$dvtiv. 

(112.) 3. aXXoti XtyovTos. So Hem. 67. 14, uXXou Xcy ovtos 
£vveiijrt: Eth. X. 9. 7, nv ydp *1V (iKnv(Tfi( Xoyov di TOTpirrovros 
oiS' hv £ v v t i t) 6 Kara iraSds fir: see ibid., sect. 20. 

(113.) 4. \iyop(v ydp K.r.X. That crvvifvm is to judge of what 
another person puts before us, and to receive it from him, is 
clear from its being frequently used as synonymous with 
pavOavdv, 


CHAPTER XI. 

(114.) The next habit which is necessary to moral wisdom is, 
that we should be able to apply rightly to our own particular 
Belves and circumstances those principles which by trivuns we 
have received from others. This power is yvapt), discretion, 
discernment; as ovyyvap-q is the fair and right application of 
general principles to the persons and cases of others, so drop- 
ping the ovv, (which in this compound word gives the notion 
of others ,) yvd>pr) by itself is a right and sensible application 
of general principles to ourselves ; and thus yvapij corrects 
possible errors into which we might be led by adopting ge- 
neral principles from others. 

(115.) 2. dtri 8e tt a tr a i at e£« it <r.r.X. These four habits, 
as we might expect from their nature (eiXdym t,) have a re- 
lation and bearing towards the same point, that is, any moral 
action. Their functions are as follows : — 

voOr, perceiving the character and quality of any t«'Xo$ which 
presents itself = (jipovrjo-is tov riXovs. See note 91. 

(jipiwjjcns, choosing the right means towards such an end. 
ovvftns, supplying us with principles by enabling us to 
judge of, and apprehend rightly from others, the principles 
of right and wrong. 

y vd>prj, enabling us to apply these principles rightly to our 
needs. 

On this we must observe : — 

1 . That i/oet is substituted for that <ppon jo-n which is dAijflijr 
vndXp^ns tov riXovs, because (ppovTjots, being perfected in its 
first stage as the right choice of the end, becomes a rational 
instinct, or 8 v v a p i s, whereby, without any intellectual pro - 
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cess, the moral eye of the soul perceives right or wrong in 
particulars, just as ataffijo-n perceives some visible, or vovr 
some invisible, attribute of an object. In fact, this func- 
tion of moral perception is exercised directly by vovr morally 
instructed ; it is a simple energy of the intellectual eye, 
operating instinctively and immediately. \\ r e now see the 
meaning and bearing of the passage (ch. viii. 9.) beginning 

“ dvTlKdTal TW VC 5.” 

2. f v&ovXia is omitted and substituted for it, be- 

cause the first stage of ’ppovr/ms being thus perfected, so that 
the slow deliberation of moral wisdom is supplied by the im- 
mediate energies of a moral intellectual perception (vovr), the 
only intellectual process that remains — i. e. the proper func- 
tion of <j>povri<Tis as an intellectual process — is concerned with 
the means. It may be observed that this is the moral state 
of most, or rather of all, men. The choice of the end is very 
often matter of instiqpt, and immediate, — in fact, where a man 
is good at all, it must be so, more or less, — that of the means 
very seldom, if ever. It is almost impossible practically to 
conceive a man so good, so thoroughly exercised in virtue, 
that the means as well as the end should present themselves 
to the eye of his soul without any effort on his part. 

Practically, then, the good man does not arrive at a higher 
degree of moral perfection than an instinctive choice of an 
end and a slow, deliberative choice of means : and Aristotle, 
with his usual faithful portraiture of human nature as it is, 
assigns the several functions necessary to right moral action, 
to the habits or powers which practically perform them. 

(116.) 2. Swap tis. In proportion as they become matters of 
habit, and perform their functions invariably and rapidly, 
and truly, they become powers or faculties whereby we 
choose the end, or the means, or learn rightly the principle 
of others, or apply them to ourselves. 

(117.) 2. ra ydp eirteiKrj. Supply “ is not confined to SUaiov, 

(o v tov diratov povdv dXXa) Kotvd k.t.X.” 

(118.) 3. rwv e it % d t a v. The TfXof is termed t<r\ a r o v as being 
the extreme point of the whole moral action, where it stops j 
and it is also used to denote to sad' exaarov, or to jt^oktov, 
as being the WXor. 
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(119.) 3. Kal f) avv eats K.r.X. Though avveais is the reception 
of general principlea from others, yet it is of general prin- 
ciples with reference to particular actions, and hence it is r£» 
eox«rav as Well as tppovrjais. 

(120.) 4. This difficult passage may be mastered with a little at- 
tention. Nov! has to do with extremes in both science and 
morals : in science it has to do with first principles, whence 
scientific reasoning starts, or to which it returns. These 
canuot be arrived at or proved by reasoning (Xdyos), but are 
perceived by vovr. But in morals, vovs (^~(f>p6vrjats rod t«Xous) 
is of the shifting particular rot e’axarov (caxarov as being t/Xos) 
Kai ivSfxopfvov, because by it we perceive immediately the good 
or bad in what presents itself to us as an end, and pursue or 
avoid it accordingly; and also of the major premiss, (rijs frepas 
7rpord(TfG>ff,) which is applied instinctively in that energy of 
the moral vovs : for the sources of the ov t«*n, that whereby 
anything becomes an ov h kko, a final cause of action to us, 
are these : 1st. the principle or standard of pursuit and avoid- 
ance, (in which pursuit is predicated of certain qualities,) and 
2ndly. the perception of these qualities in some particular. 
It is from these two combined that anything becomes to us 
an object of pursuit or avoidance, (dp^ai toO ov ciwca afrrai,) 
thus ; — 

ndv KtiXov Jkocto'v, general principle, laid down by the voCr 
of ourselves or others. 

tovto «Vti KaXdv, perceived by vovs in its moral function. 

tovto fan SiGHcrd?, that is, tovto becomes an ov tvtua to us. 

(121.) 4. inpas npordatat. It is generally assumed that mpa 
vpiraais is the minor premiss. In Anil, Prior, i. 8. 1, it is 
either one of the premisses. But the fact is, that it is the pre- 
miss which has not been spoken of before ; so that it is only 
the minor when the major has been mentioned or implied : 
here the e axarov «u ivSexipevov, the shifting particular, clearly 
indicates a minor premiss; so < Wipa vpiraais is the major. 

(122.) 4. ik twv xa&’ (Kaara yap: 1. Anal. Post. i. 31. 5. 
This yap referB to the erepa vpiraais: rove is of the erepa vpo~ 
roots as well as of the particular, because this erepa vporaais is 
formed (ex ray KaO' fKaara) by that iutellectual aiaBrjais which 
is Called vo is, — aim j 8* <OTi vovs- 
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(123.) 5. 8 1 A * a l cf>v<r ik a. As a proof of this, that these 
powers of moral action do not spring from or belong to 
<r o<pia, but are of r a naff (Kama, we may remark that they 
are conceived of as more or less natural gifts, which ao<f>ia is 
not ; and a proof of their being natural gifts is found in the 
notion that they are held to he attached in different degrees 
to different natural states and ages of life, (oTipnov 8« oti xal 
rair rjXiKuus olofxfGa tiKo\ov0(iv k.t.X.,) as if nature was the au- 
thor of them. This passage is in a parenthesis. 

(124.) 5. 8 1 o ical a p %t] Ka\ t (\o s v o vs. This Bid refers to 
the passage preceding the parenthesis. 

voCt is the apxn as forming the major premiss inductively 
from particulars. So Anal. Post. ii. 15. 8, f) pin apxn rijs dp^rjr 

tlV ftp. 

It is the t«Xos as applying deductively the principle so 
formed iustinctively and almost unconsciously, so as to judge 
at sight of the character, good or bad, desirable or unde- 
sirable, of au action. 

(125.) 6. it rovrav, SC. to koB' (Kama. — at d tt o 8 * i £ ( 1 1, moral 
reasoning, — < k to vtoiv, as data ; »rtpt tovtuv, as con- 
clusions. 

(126.) 6. & a rt Sd tt.T.X. Since moral reasoning is mostly about 
the particulars of moral action, the qualities, good or had, of 
particular actions, men of experience, or age, or moral excel- 
lence, are enabled to judge, as it were by Bight, of moral 
actions, and therefore their axioms and opinions, even though 
not supported by reasons, are to be followed as guides with 
as much confidence as the conclusions of the moral reason of 
ourselves or others who are not thus qualified. 

(127.) 6. it r ij s i pit (ipias oppa: cf. St. Alatt. vi. 22, 23; 
Heb. v. 14. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(128.) The question now arises, what is the use or advantage of 
these intellectual perfections, scientific or moral ? Wisdom, 
it is urged, has no practical value, for it leads to no action ; 
while moral wisdom, allowing it to lead to action, is not ne- 
cessary to right action ; for, first, if moral wisdom consists in 
the knowledge of right and wrong in action, of what advan- 
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tage is this knowledge ? for the virtues are habits, and when 
we have them we act from that habit, and not from the 
knowledge which may be implied therein : so in bodily health, 
we are not more healthy or strong for knowing medicine or 
gymnastics scientifically, (sect. 1). Or, secondly, suppose we 
allow that moral wisdom does not merely consist in the know- 
ledge of right and wrong, but also plays an important part in 
the formation of the habits, then it may be asked, of what use 
is it to those who have the habit ? and even those who have 
it not can form it under the direction of others, as in matters 
of health, (sect. 2). 

And again, it is absurd to suppose that moral wisdom, in- 
ferior as it is to intellectual perfection, is to govern it, as will 
be the case if we assign to moral wisdom the supreme direc- 
tion of our lives, (sect. 3). These points Aristotle answers. 

(129 ) 1. tovto piv, SC. ytvfoiv ttvai ir pa^toiy. — 8 t Kata, social 
good, (benevolence) ; xuXd, individual excellence, (piety) ; ay add, 
( individual good), self-love. — oo-a p ) to> iroielv: whatever 
are matters of irpii£ it, and not of rix^n- 

(130.) 4. tt p o>tov pev ovv. First, they arc desirable ingredients 
of human happiness, as being human excellencies, and this 
even if they actually contributed nothing productively to that 
happiness ; but, secondly, they do contribute something, — 
they are ingredients thereof, the essential causes : as health 
is the cause of being healthy, though it is not the productive 
cause of it as medicine is, so is intellectual perfection a cause 
of happiness, as existing and operating in it. 

(131.) 6. cti r.T.X. With regard to moral wisdom, it is actually 
one of the productive causes of moral excellence, for it is 
concerned in the development of the ipyav of man ; for take 
that stage of moral development in which a right choice 
of the end is made instinctively, by the so far formed moral 

habit, rjOuerj apfTrj () piv yap uperrj rav okottov 77 (Hf l upOnu,) then 
moral wisdom, in its function of «v£ovXia, judges of, selects, 
and determines on the means, (ij 5i <ppuvr)tni ra np it tovtov,) 
and this is necessary to the whole moral action. 

(132.) 6. roC 8i Ttrdprov K.r.X. The dptrai of the other three 
parts — the strictly scientific, the moral intellect, the aesthetic, — 
having been mentioned under the names of inurnipji, tppvvrprts, 
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apery (yBney), he ia induced to mention parenthetically the 
fourtli principle or part of humanity. The perfection of the 
msthetic part is here represented by apery, because that stage 
of the moral character is here supposed to be formed, in which 
apery operates instinctively, as a sort of alaByait, in distin- 
guishing a good end from a had one. 

(133.) 7. nep't Si rail pySev k.t.X. He now turns to the other 
point put by the objectors, viz. that if efipovycm is useful for 
the formation of yBuey apery, it is useless as soon as the habit 
is formed. He recapitulates (pacpov UvaQev apureov) what he 
has said as to virtue not only consisting in action, but in 
action deliberately chosen (Si a npoaipeenv). Now supposing 
the moral character completely formed, there is an instinc- 
tive, though rational, choice of the whole action, both end 
and means, by the operation of the moral habit, (ryv piv cue 
npoaipeo’tv updyv voiei y apery). The whole action then 
being supposed to be the instinctive operation of the per- 
fectly formed character, the question now comes of what 
further use is <f>p6vycris ? It must be remembered that this is 
a supposed case. The moral character is rarely so perfectly 
formed as to choose both means and end instinctively : the 
usual stage is that which Aristotle recognises elsewhere, viz. 
where the end is chosen instinctively, and the means are still 
matters of deliberation and doubt. In section 6 it is said 
that, apery iroiei tup er k o tt o v dpBdv : see also ch. xiii. sect. 7 : this 
instinctive choice of the end being the first stage of the moral 
character, which in the passago before us is viewed as in a 
further stage of perfection, the eppovycr it of the means being 
merged in the moral habit as well as that of the end. 

(134.) 7. < ppdvyrrtv ruv ica\uiv kczi SiKaleav. hloral know- 
ledge, and moral sense of individual and social right ; or the 
genitive may depend on irpaKriKarepovs. — 8 i uyvoiav: where 
ayvoia is the cause of the action. 

(135.) 8. ri Si So- a n.r.X. Supposing the whole action to be 
deliberately chosen by the instinctive moral habit, it yet re- 
mains to carry it out into act, — to contrive and execute 
the means which we have selected. This is not within the 
province of apery, even when most perfectly formed into a 
Svvapie , (ovk eon tvjv apery s clXY erepas Sviiupeais'). No moral ex- 
cellence can give a man this power, and therefore some fur- 
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ther consideration is necessary, (X«tcov 8’ iirunfpram ( more 
carefully : see Lidd. and Scott ad v.) a-a<f>t<rrtpov nepi avrav'). 

(136.) 9. That <f>p6vrj<rit ■which recognises and selects the right 
end and means, whether together or separately, springs 
from vovs in its function of perceiving the moral qualities 
and uses and tendencies of things or acts ; but there is 
another function of the intellect, or, it may be said, another 
function of vovt, which has the distinct name of 8 e « v 6 r 7 r, 
which perceives (not the moral, but) the useful qualities of 
things ; sees how these necessary means may be carried 
out and obtained, (wort ra irpot rov otonav avvTtlmvra 8u- 
vaa&ai ravT a irparreiv ical Tvyx&viiv avTov. cf. Magn. 
Mor, i. 34, p. 48, TTjt 8 c 6eivoTyTos trntyaaSai cV Tivav av 
tKacrrov yccoiro rcov irpanrav cat ravra uparrc t*;) and from 
this 6vmp.it of Sciforrjr there springs a second sort of <f>po- 
vr)<rit, which is able to devise, carry out, obtain the means 
predetermined upon towards a good end; for unless the end 
is good, the habitual and deliberate exercise of this con- 
triving faculty is not (fipovyait, but namvpyia. And it is very 
important to the understanding of this chapter, to keep in 
mind the different nature and functions of the <f>p6vyatt which 
springs from rout, and that which springs from Scwdnjt ; that 
which chooses the means because they are good and right, 
and that which carries such good and right means out : hence 
it is seen how moral wisdom, or <f>puvrjati , is necessary even 
after the habit has been perfectly formed, see note 133, — 
as perfectly as it is possible to conceive it, — more perfectly 
than it practically can be, — certainly than it ever has been, 
except in the single case of Him Who had our nature with- 
out our imperfections. 

6 e iv 6 rij e. Soph. Ant. 332, TroXXa ra 8 1 1 v a kov61v dvOpbyrrov 
6 1 iv6t t p ov rrlXti. Our word cunning represents Suvo-njt 
more fully than any other, but still it does not give the 
notion of fear which exists in 6eiv6s. Cunning is used 
in old authors both in a good and bad sense, though in later 
times it is mostly confined to the latter, — a tacit evidence 
of the way in which the faculty is generally used . — n avovp- 
y 0 v 1 : so we call both <f>p<Zvipot and iravoipyoi 8 1 1 v o i. 

(137.) 10. fort 8’ rj rppovrjiTit k.t.X. ippovrioit, when thus ap- 
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plied to the carrying out our choice, is not the same as this 
faculty ; for, first, it implies a greater degree of intellectual 
exertion, as Stivorrjs is rather an instinctive power ; and 
secondly, ^po'njo-ir implies a good end, while 8«vdnjs is in- 
different to the character of the end : but still deivorijt is an 
ingredient of active moral wisdom, for without it we should 
choose, but not act ; our moral character would remain un- 
productive, from our inability to carry out our determinations. 
Practically, we do meet such people not unfrequently, to 
whom nature seems to have denied 8* iwnjt, and hence, though 
they have <f>p6v^<ris as moral knowledge and moral perception, 
their light is hid under a bushel ; indeed, in this world, as it 
is at present ordered, their very moral excellence often makes 
them shrink from doing what is necessary to secure their 
end. It must be remembered, that though the <pp6wi<rts of 
the end often becomes actually instinctive, and the <f>p6yti<rts 
(choice) of the means can be conceived of a3 instinctive, 
the <j>p6vr)(ric which consists in a rational and right use of 
imxmjr cannot, from its nature, ever become an instinct, and 
therefore remains even when the moral character is looked 
upon as perfectly formed ; see note 133. 

(138.) 10. ij Si c£«s jt.r.X. The habit of contriving and carrying 
out the means to a good end arises to this eye of the soul, 
when to it is joined dptnj ; for the end must be good, or else 
it will be narovpyia, and good ends do not present themselves 
(as good) except to those who have ap* rrj. 

(139.) 10. 8 pp an rrj s ^ v % rj c may either be <j>p6vr]a’i v d?r8 r rjt 
a«i/on)ror, or tavinjs : in either case the meaning is the same, 
viz. that to the exercise of this practical faculty moral ex- 
cellence is necessary. 

(140.) 10. o! yap o-vWoyitrpoi. In acts of moral choice there 
is a reasoning process more or less distinct ; a reference of 
the particular to some principle, some standard of right, 
which may be syllogistically stated. This standard of right, 
this major premiss, by reference to which we draw our con- 
clusion as to the pursuit or avoidance of the particular ob- 
ject in question, is not known except to the good man. The 
man without open) has a bad standard by which he measures 
acts in the moral syllogism, (see bk. iii. 4. 4, 5,) and there- 
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fore his end is wrong, and his JetwJnjt becomes wavovpyla, 
and not <j>p6in)cns ; therefore without aptrrj we cannot have the 
tppovrjaris anb rijt Stivor’iros. 

(141.) 10. &<rrt a&ivarov k.tX This seems to be a mere 
repetition, for the greater part of the book has been occu- 
pied in shewing the way in which <pp6wi<rit and dpcrij are con- 
nected : but he is speaking, not of the cfyowjo-tr which works 
in 3ov\jjan and /SovXcvtrts, but of the tppivricrts mrA tt/s &iiv6tt]tos, 
and shews that to the development of 8«ro'njs into tppavriait 
it is necessary that apt rfj should exist. tppbvijtris dwb vov re- 
quires huvorrjs to carry it out, otherwise it would have eyes 
but not hands ; but in the ease supposed above, and con- 
sidered here, where the ijOikij dpmj secures both the right 
end and righlP means, the tfipbarjais dwb rrjs bttvdrrjros is the 
only definite energy of <f>p6vri<rts, as the operation of the 
moral intellect, distinguished from moral sense. 


CHAPTEB XIII. 

(142.) 1. f] aptrr) it a p a?rX ij tria t ?X*‘ K - T fb. buvoTTjs stands 
in such a relation to the tf>p6vtiat s which belongs to it, that 
the latter is a development of the former by the addition 
of certain ingredients ; so does $v<r«^ aptr!) stand to mpia, or 
t)6aa\ apirq, as the latter is likewise developed from the former 
by the addition of certain ingredients. This faaiKr) aperfi con- 
sists in certain instinctive impulses towards good, (6ppa\ Svtv 
Xoyou : Magn. Mor. i. 34. 49, otov bppaL nvts tv tKatrry ftvtv \6yov 
irpbs t a avdpeta k.t.X. : — the passage should be read, as it illus- 
trates what is said here : see also Eth. x. 9. 8, 8tl 8ij to fj8os 
wpobwap^tiv was obcttov rrjs dptrrjs trri py ov tA koXAv fcai 8i-o-^F- 
palvov to altrxpbv,') — certain shadowy visions of xoXtir and 
alaxpbv, which float indefinitely before the mind of every one 
who possesses human nature, unless, perhaps, we are to ex- 
cept those savage nations or individuals whose nature has by 
long corruption and degeneracy fallen below even the original 
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fall. The Bhadowy instincts, residing in the imagination 
rather than the reason, are the guide of the child while yet 
his reason is dormant: as his powers in course of nature 
unfold themselves, these shadowy instincts impregnate his 
reason, and become rational, {pera Xoyou ota-ai,) until, as the 
child grows into the man, instinct is no longer his guide, but 
reason ; he knows why he avoids the evil and seeks the 
good, and thus foo-iny apery, which resides in the mMi ; (espe- 
cially in aid at) by the admixture and impregnation of the 
reason, becomes ydisy ; and this again, as has been before said, 
the nearer it approaches to perfection, becomes in its opera- 
tion more instinctive, more a BCvap is. 

(143.) 1. dXX’ avev vov K.r.X. <j>v<rtKy apery then 18 apery minus 
»oCr. — o vro) ical e vr ait 6 a. These shadowy feelings some- 
times lead one wrong. — eav He \a$y »ouv. It is not by 
the addition of Beivarys that (pvauey apery becomes Kvpia, but by 
the addition of that <f>p6vy<ris which springs from voOr. 

(144.) 2. y Be e£is a pa ! a a u a a. Both (piHTlKy and Kvpia apery 
consist in avoiding what is wrong and doing what is right ; 
but the latter energizes thus upon rational grounds. 

(145.) 2. a a re KaBanep k.t.X. As in the moral intellect there 
are the two powers of Be ivory s and eppiv yens, which are so 
connected, (at least as far as <f>povyais is tonsilered as an 
habitual and rational exercise of the contriving and acting 
power,) that Beivorys becomes eppovyais by the addition of 
apery, SO in moral action these states <f>variKy and Kvpia apery 
are similarly related, inasmuch as ipvcruey by the addition of 
eppovyais becomes KVpla. 

(146.) 2. avev (ppovyaecoS' Here efipavyi ns is that moral wisdom 
which arises from ro£r, (see above, eav Be haf}jj v o v v) : apery 
ydaty can exist without the eppovya- is otto rys Seivoryros, (see last 
chapter, sect. 8,) though it cannot act. 

(147.) 3. Bionep k.t.X. From this admixture of the intellect 
in the moral habit some persons think that the virtues are 
wholly intellectual. — tppovycreis, acts or energies of <j>p 6- 
v y <r 1 s- — jr a a as r as operas, the whole of the several 
virtues. 
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(148.) 4. irr) fit io p 9 c. That he was partly wrong and partly 
right is proved by the way in which men speak of any virtue 
as c£ir Kara top opdbv Xbyop, which shews on the one hand that 
opSbs Xoyos is not the whole, and on the other that it is 
part of it. 

(149.) 4. pavTfietrdai, to feel. It is applied to those convic- 
tions or impressions which we have without being able to 
give any definite reason for them, which come over the mind 
as the supposed inspirations of the prophet. Bhet. i. 13, 

pavrtvoptQa ybp jrovrct k.t.X. 

(150.) 5. pfTaptjvat, to change our ground.— ov yap pbpop 
k.t.X. dpmj is not only the rrdftj under the government of 
reason, as of some power external to them, (*ar9 t&v opBbu 
\6yor,) but it is a compound state of which opdbs Xbyos is an 
essential ingredient, (ptra tov op8 o C X d you). It is not 
the moral governed by the intellectual, but it is the moral- 
intellectual. It may be said to be Kara Xdyov with regard to 
the subordination of the passions to the reason, but ptra 
opdov XoyoC when viewed as an <£if, or state of mind made up 
of certain emotions or energies. 

(151.) 5. ip 8 be 9c \6yoi k.t.X. This marks the distinction 
between the two sorts of <f)p0 prjtrie, — g anb TOV pop and ) drro 
rijc SeipoTrjTor. The latter would very inadequately express 

op8bs \6yos 7Tfp\ irpaKrap. 

(152.) 5. X o y o v t, acts of reason ; ptra Xdyov, in which reason is an 
ingredient ; iirureifpas, states of the pure intellect. 

(153.) 6. ou9c <p pin pop. From there being a sort of (ppbprjtus 
which arises from Saronji, and which is not in its idea inse- 
parable from right action, it might be supposed that a man 
might be <f>p6npos without being ayaSos, but from what has 
been said it is clear even this sort of <f>p6pj]<ris implies dpc-nj. 

(154.) 6. 9 1 aX c % 8 c t r], argue. 

(155.) 6. t v <p v i cr r ar o s. The n\oym bp pal, in which cpviTiKq apcTTf 
mainly consists, are not all equally strong. In fact, the dif- 
ferent nature and strength of these makes different dis- 
positions. — unXais, strictly , properly. 

(150.) 6. a pa yap r T] tjipoprjcrti. Until tfipopgais is formed, 
and is in active operation as the guide of every-day life, the 
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virtuous acts we may perform are only the energies of 
<f>vaiKrj apenj more or less advanced towards dpcnj icvpla. 
When (frpuinjais is formed, it operates throughout the whole 
iradq, and moulds them into virtues by proper regulation. 
So St. James If a man offend in one point , he is guilty of 
all.” That is, disobedience to God in one point proves the 
want of that faith which conforms the whole man to obe- 
dience. The virtues may exist separately when they are 
only in posse, as the man is advancing towards moral ex- 
cellence ; but they cannot when they are in esse, inasmuch 
as virtue does not consist in this or that action, but in a 
particular frame of mind exhibiting itself in action. <f>pAvri<ns 
is a focus which collects the several scattered rays of light, 
and transmits them through itself the same, though changed. 

(157.) 7. He now sums up his answer to the difficulties started 
in the 12th chapter, by saying, that even were it true that 
(ppoyrjms was not concerned in moral action as a productive 
cause and necessary ingredient, yet, as being an excellence 
of part of man’s nature, it would be a part of happiness : 
but it is a productive cause and necessary ingredient. Nor 
is any superiority or authority given to it over <rtxf>ia hereby, 
— for it is merely with relation to man that its functions are 
thus assigned it, — any more than medicine is superior to 
health because it exercises authority over it, but with a view 
to it, — any more than because we say jroXmio; is the highest 
science with regard to man, we mean that it is to direct the 
gods. 

(158.) 8. I/ 8 c t4 npbs t 6 Tc'Xot. (ppowfots is here considered 
again (as in ch. xii. 6.) as it practically exists and operates 
in men ; the moral character giving the end, the means being 
found by the slower intellectual process of <pp6yij<rit. 


v o v r. — (f) p 6 pij trie. 

As one of the difficulties in this book is the different senses 
in which the words ^pdwjcrir and voir are used, it may be as 
well to give them. Their being used sometimes as different, 
sometimes as the same, arises from the functions of the one 
being in certain parts and stages of the moral character the 
same, (see ch. viii. 8,) in others different. 
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VO V f. 

1 . Perception of the invisible physical qualities of things, 
■whence and whereby the apxal of scientific reasoning are 
perceived or formed ; differing from alaBijais, which is the 
perception of the visible qualities of things. 

2 . Perception of moral qualities of things, whence moral 
premisses or principles are inductively formed, (ipx 17 , ch. 
xi. 6 ). 

3. Perception of the moral quality of a particular action, 
by an instinctive reference to, and application of, a moral 
principle ; instinctive perception of the end, (roS rtXout, ch. 
xi. 6 ,) followed by <f>p6vr\<ns in its shape of tifiov\la, (ch. xi. 2 ,) 
which is also ascribed to aptrq, (ch. xii. 6 ,) inasmuch as it is 
by the existence of aprnj in the soul that this rational per- 
ception is able to operate as an instinct towards good, and in 
it the op€nj tov rtXovs consists. 

a. <f> p 6 v t] <r is airi you. 

1. The possession of moral principles. 

2. The application of these principles to a particular, 
called also vovs, because the intellect sees instinctively the 
moral quality, as vovs proper sees the physical quality, 
(ch. viii. 8 ). In this sense it is an dXij Bf/s ujtoXiji^is roC rcXovv, 
(ch. ix. 7). Whenever the <f>p6vr)<rts is thus worked into the 
ndBi 1 , a moral sense is formed. 

3. The discovery of the right means by the perception of 
their moral qualities, as well as of fitness for the purpose 
in hand. This is the proper function of fypovTjms when, 
in its first function, it has become that moral intuition which 
is called analogously voCt; and it is its usual function in 
most men, because it rarely happens that the perception of 
the means becomes intuitive ; hence it is used for ehPov\ia, 
(ch. xi. 2 ). 

j9. <t>p6yt)<ric and rrj s itivir) jtos. 

The perception of the way in which the means determined 
on are to be accomplished, and the end obtained, coming in 
after the vpoalpttris of the end and means : this would remain 
a definite energy of the intellect in every action, even if the 
above npoaipqtns could become an instinctive energy of 
aptn 7 , (ch. xii. 8 ). 
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Formation of the moral character. 


Antagonistic 

I 

tniBvpta — ijhovf) 
and \Cmj working 
in the nd$7]. 

V 8 ii dyanrjrdv. 

A ctions of Bimple 
selfishness impreg- 
nating vods. 


principles. 


Neutral voCr, 
at first dormant, 
but daily de- 
veloping. 


o' \<y 

~\\3. 

<?\%- 

c o\9* 


becoming\/ 

nltrOrjTiKTi tnitrrriprj, 

\ ndv tjdu Suoktov, 

\ ndv kvmjpdv <f>evKriv. 
\ ciKoXatrta, bad end, 
\bad moans, or only 
\ accidentally good. 


niwovpyia. 


Shadowy sense of 

Kokov and aloxpdv. 
< pvirterj dptTT}, with 
an ijJu of self-ap- 
probation attached. 
Instinct towards 
good ends ; alaxpdv 

pimjrov — Kokov dya- 
nrj riv. 

I Actions of Kakov 
impregnating vodc. 


8fi vAnjs. 


Kvplas imtrniin), or <f>po- 

vr/a-it. (See bk. vii. 3. 13.) 

ndv Kakuv Siaicriy. 
ndv ahrxpdv </>€vkt6v. 

1. Choice of ends. — • 
floikr) a- 1 r, directed by 

<Pp6vr](Tis. 

Sense of vakiv and at<r- 
Xpov gradually superseded 
by a rational apprehension 
of them, — naOr] submitting 
to it. 

<f>p6vrj<ns rod rekovs, gra- 
dually merged in nd&rj, 
choosing right ends in- 
stinctively, rjOlKtj ap(TT) TOO 
and nov — hivapts of moral 


/ 2. Choice of means. — 
Povhevcris, directed by <f>p6- 
vrjats: if by practice merged 
in fjBos, becoming also a 
mere 8 vvapis — character 
perfectly formed : tjA/oj 

dptTT] ttjv npoaiptaiv iroifi 

<f>p6in)(ns Sfvrepa. dp6i t v, (supposed case). 
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The undeveloped nature of man seems to have been viewed 
by Aristotle as consisting, — 1. Of the tendencies of jjSovij 
and Xujnj, residing in and working by the several nadt), more 
or less strongly in different individuals. 2. Of the antago- 
nistic instinct of Qvoucr; ap(TT ), — a shadowy sense of k«Xo'v and 
altrxpov, chiefly the latter, residing in the imagination, and 
not in the reason, with the $S6 of self-approbation attached 
to them as a motive. 3. The neutral power of voOt, or intel- 
lect, as first dormant, but daily developing itself. 

From the first of these proceed the actions of simple self- 
ishness ; from the other the actions of *aXo'v ; and as voCr is 
developed it is impregnated by one or the other of these, 
and whether it is by the one or the other settles in the main 
the question of the future character. If the passions have 
their way, and the voir is impregnated by them, its judgments 
and views are simply sensual, and it results in the mo-A/n*^ 
cVionjpj, (the law of the members,) which holds ttSv ijSo Sicoktov 
— irav \vmjpop (ptvKray. If, on the other hand, the shadowy sense 
of KaXov and alaxpov controls the passions, the voCt is impreg- 
nated by it. These motives daily find their way more and more 
into the reason, and the reason apprehending and receiving 
them, the result is nipiai tmcnripT ), — a rational apprehension 
of the principles of itoXov and a'urxpov, as facts in morals and 
as motives of action. This shews itself first in /3ovXij<nr, 
which, under the direction of <f>pivt)<nt, makes a right choice 
of the end, judging rightly of the fitting objects of pursuit 
and avoidance, as well as of the nature of the objects pre- 
sented for its decision, (qdob} apen) Kara \6yov ) ; and when this 
has become habitual, it impresses itself in the imSvpiat, 
gives right notions of pleasure and pain, so that the true 
>}8v alone presents itself as ijSd, and the motive and cause of 
action in its shape of {SoiXyais becomes an instinct, with this 
difference, that it is now a rational instinct, (r)6ud) dpmj ptrh 
Xoyou) ; not only the mere shadowy sense of mXdv and aUrxpov, 
but an instinct founded on the views and judgments of 
reason. The first stage of the moral character (Qpovqtris too 
TtXovt) is now formed, and this is the highest stage of per- 
fection to which men can ordinarily rise. The second function 
of <j> p 6 vij a- is is that of choosing the right means, (ffov- 
Xrucrir,) and this also we may conceive of as being merged in 
the moral character, so as to act instinctively; but it is 
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practically impossible, or at least nearly so, for mere men. 
Should it take place, then the second stage of the moral 
character is completed, — and y apcrr/ r tj v npoaipcoiv (not 
only <rn6nov) opOrjv rroie t, — and the man has as perfect an c£is 
or fjdos as we can conceive him to have : but men generally 
(may we not say of mere men universally ?) are incapable of 
this, and this function of <f>p6mjais remains as a distinct in- 
tellectual operation, capable, of course, of various degrees of 
perfection, as the nature of things is better and more in- 
stinctively understood, and therefore the choice of the means 
carried on with greater readiness and truth. But there is 
yet another function of <j>p6vr]ait, arising from Sc ivorrjt, which 
is necessary to the blpycuu of the good man, and which is 
developed and formed coincident with the other two : for this 
see note 136. 


BOOK VII. 

CHAPTER L 

(1.) In the theory of moral virtue, as laid down by Aristotle, the 
intellect has only a limited authority over the passions. His 
virtues are not merely acts or states of the intellect, but of 
the passions and intellect combined, each contributing its 
share to the action. Hence, as it practically happens that 
the proper relation between the intellect and passions is 
seldom attained, it might be argued that the Platonic theory, 
which assigns a more despotic authority to the intellect, would 
remedy the contradictions which arise from the rebellion of the 
appetites against the reason, and that in the Aristotelic sys- 
tem the intellect was not sufficiently developed, being liable 
to be dragged about by the passions at their will. And that 
cppovrpris which allows itself to be thus dragged about by the 
passions is not really knowledge, for it is impossible to act 
contrary to such knowledge. In answer to this, he shews 
how it is that <f>p6vi jais, from the inseparable conditions of 
human action, fails always to obtain the proper degree of 
mastery, and how it is that a man may act contrary to his 
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knowledge ; and in explaining this he at the same time com- 
pletes his portraiture of our moral nature. 

(2.) 1 . aWyv iroiyrrapivovs ap\yv, taking a fresh starting- 
point. He has discussed the nature of moral virtue, its 
relation to the ipyov of man, and its connection with his 
intellectual nature ; he now proceeds to fresh ground — to 
the examination of certain difficulties in his moral theory, 
and certain facts in our social position, with a view to illus- 
trate still further the relation between moral virtue and the 
destinies and happiness of man. 

(3.) 1. There are three stages of moral evil, — vice, incontinence, 
brutality ; and it is the second of these whence the difficulties 
which present themselves in our moral theory arise, axpaoia 
is but vaguely rendered by incontinence, but for want of a 
better the term may be retained, — care being taken that it 
represent to our minds, not the notion which is conveyed by 
its ordinary English meaning, but the more technical one of 
its Greek original , — want of power over oneself. 

(4.) 1. flijpiorijt. In apery the rational perception of raXdv 
agrees with the impressions of ybv-, in iyepdreia the im- 
pressions of ybv differ from, but succumb to, the percep- 
tion of KaXdy ; in the ry dypioibti avr id ( pi vy e £ is the 
whole being and nature is above the mere rational per- 
ception of ko\6v, and exempt from any impulse of ybv ; while 
in KaKta the rational perceptions of right and wrong are 
so distorted, that the alaxpov presents itself as ybv: in ax pa- 
ir i a the rational perceptions of *aXo v differ from, and are 
overcome by, the impulse of ybv ; in dyplorys all rational 
perceptions of right and wrong are lost, and the desires, in 
consequence of the obscuration of reason, are so utterly de- 
praved, that they belong to a nature lower than that of 
man. 

(5.) 2. el sad an e p <f> a o iv K.r.X. Mark the use of the indi- 
cative mood, not the conditional. It is not at all impossible 
but that this passage really represents Aristotle’s impression 
on the subject. 

(6.) 2, sal yap Hairtp obbi dypiov k.t.X. The brute creation 
are, from their lack of reason, incapable of that choice of 
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good or evil which constitutes aperfi or rarla, while the gods 
are removed from that sphere of action in which alone these 
habits can exist. 

(7.) 3. ? rtpov n ytvo r Karlas'. not a different sort of r a r l a, 
but a sort different from Karla. 

(8.) 3. Ictos: Lac. for Oelos. 

(9.) 3. tv roic fiapPdpois. In such people there is no culti- 
vation of the reason, and therefore the passions, left to them- 
selves, grow more and more degraded. 

(10.) 3. Wt.v, * a! TTijpaxrfis. Where the reason is deranged 
or impaired, and the natural tastes and desires vitiated, either 
by the failure or loss of some faculty or instinct ; as where 
Nebuchadnezzar, being deprived of his understanding, lived 
and fed as the beasts of the field ; or where mental or cor- 
poreal disease have so affected the organs or senses as to 
make things repugnant to human nature agreeable and 
natural. 

(11.) 4. drpa<rlas-pa\ arias — rpv<t>ns. The former is pro- 
perly the moral temper or state acted upon by ti8i or Xinrrj- 
p6v. — p.a'karia is the disposition to avoid trouble, whereby 
\vmtp6v is more able to convey its impression. — r pv<f>ii, the 
tendency to self-indulgence, a certain luxury-loving softness, 
whereby operates more rapidly and sensibly; but it is 
here used in connection with the two last, rather as a natural 
tendency towards ordinary pleasure and aversion to pain, 
which exists in every one. All these vary according to 
the particular constitutions of men, and thus are different 
phases of moral weakness different in different people. — 
iyrpdTtia is the general moral state opposite to drpaoia, 
(self-denial generally,) and also the particular temper which 
does not care much for things of sense . — * aprtpla is a 
certain manliness of character which stands up against Xv- 
nrjpov, rather glorying in hardships than flying from them, 
resists the softer solicitations of the ijiu. 

(12.) 4. ii s ne p \ tu>v airoiv t £ t a i>. The more natural con- 
struction would be, u>s rds a lr ds c£*ts, but 7 Tfp\ ic.r.X. depends 
directly on vndkiprrlov : “ We must not form a conception of these 
severally , as if the conception were about," Sic. 
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(13.) 5. cir i r&v a W to v : see bk. i. ch. 4. The whole of this 
passage is valuable, as giving a distinct statement of Aris- 
totle’s method of enquiry. There is not much trace here 
of his being the patron of a deductive as opposed to an in- 
ductive method. 

(14.) 6. Sand k.t.X. The dogmas and difficulties which are 
started on the subject, and each of which resolves itself, 
more or less easily, into a question : — 

1. That tyttpartta is good, die pavia bad, which may be stated 
as a question : “ Is all iynparaa good, all dnpatr'.a bad ?” 

2. Is adherence to reason always iynpdrtta, departure there- 
from always anpatria ? 

3. The attpa rijr acts contrary to what he knows to be right, 
under the influence of passion ; the iynparj]t, with the same 
knowledge, resists his desires, through reason. Have the 
axpaTtfs and iyKparrjs knowledge ? 

4. The <yttpart}t or KaprtpiKos is held by some to be iden- 
tical with the trotpptov, and the dnparr)S with the dndXatrrue ; 
by others only partially so j while others say they are always 
different. 

5. Can ixpaala and tppov^ats exist together ? and if so, in 
what sense ? 

6. To what objects may the term anpatria be applied, and 
in what senses is it applied to such matters as anger, 
gain, &c. ? 


CHAPTER II. 

(15.) 1. He here starts some difficulties which are suggested 
or implied in theso several views of anpatria. — trS>t viro- 
\apfiavav 6 pffibc, i. e. with a right wrdXi^is on moral 
subjects ; that is, with tjrpovrjtrts. Some Bay that tjrpomjtrts 
is incompatible with anpatria. Others distinguish between 
tppoorjtris and orurT^ii;, ((’niordfuvov piv oJv,) and Bay that 
such a habit of mind is incompatible with the degree of 
intellectual conviction expressed by tiri<rn)p.ri ; while So- 
crates denied the possibility of any one erring against his 
mental conviction, whether it were weak or strong ; that is, 
he denied such a sort of action as anpatria at all, but said 
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that when any one did bo err, it was not contrary to their 
better knowledge, but from lack of it, (Si' uyvmav). 

(16.) 2. This, like many of Socrates' views, he rejects on the simple 
ground of its being contrary to experience. — on yap ovk 
oitrai ye, BC. Sfiv npuTTtlv : see ch. x. 3. 2, last line. 

(17.) 3. He next states the objections which attach themselves 
to the view which distinguishes between complete («Vt<rnjpi)) 
and incomplete knowledge (S6£a). It must be borne in mind 
that he is stating not his own difficulties and arguments, 
(though he may agree with some of these,) but the opinions 
and arguments of others, which give him, as it were, the 
questions which he begins to consider in the next chapter. 
Almost all these opinions are open to objections, and this it 
is which makes an enquiry into aspaoia so complicated as 
well as so necessary, in order to form a clear conception of 
its nature. 

(18.) 4. The argument here is a destructive conditional syllo- 
gism. If it be a weak conviction, then there is (Tvyywfirjj 
but the action of the d*par^t is po\6r)p6v and i frcKrov, there- 
fore it is not a weak conviction. 

(19.) 5. <f>povri<reos k.t.X. apa is emphatic then, marking a 
new supposition, and referring it to the former one. Sup- 
posing that aKpaaia is the acting against ippoinja-is, an objec- 
tion arises here too. 

(20.) 5. aroitov. This supposition is met on the other side 
by the elenchus, that the logical deduction of such an 
hypothesis (that the <pp6npos was axpar^t) would be contrary 
to mental phenomena: we may see that the ippovipo s can- 
not be uKpaTrjs : such a supposition would imply that the 
tppovipos could knowingly act wickedly, which is contrary to 
the opinions of men, ( oiS ' &v <f>ri<rtii tic,) as well as to the 
practical character ol the <pp6r tpos, (on rrpaKriKos 6 <j>pAvipos) . 

(21.) 5. tSiv yap iV^arom t i s, for he is one who has to do with 
the particulars, not the principles of action only. If he is 
< ppovipoc , his single actions must be good ; which, if the above 
hypothesis be correct, they will not be. 

(22.) 6. fn t v pi v k.t.X. These are the arguments and dif- 
ficulties connected with the fourth question in the preceding 
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chapter. It must be remembered that these are not stated 
as Aristotle’s own arguments, even though he may agree 
with the position advanced. The whole passage is a com- 
plicated argument, consisting of a syllogism in the second 
figure , — iyKparfis being the minor, adxppu v the major term, — 
the minor premiss being supported by a double conditional 
syllogism. 

(23.) 6. oSt( yap t& 3yav k.t.X. Excess does not belong to 
the (TM(j)po>v. The desires of the <rdxf>p<ov must be both modi- 
fied and purified. 

(24.) 6. a X X a p't)v 8 el ye, sc. that eyrparqc should have desires 
both excessive and evil, — both lerxypai and <f>av\ai — com- 
bined. 

(25.) 6. el piv yap k.t.X. If the desires are xpijoTai, then the 
declining them is bad. — el 8’ daBeve Is ><ii p ) <f>av\at, 
o i 8 e v aepvov. If they are weak and not bad, it is no 
such wonderful thing to control them ; the negation of the 
consequent takes away the pi) from <f>av\ at, therefore the 
desires are <pai\ai : the emphasis of this part of the argument 
rests more on the pf) <pav\ai than on the daBevels. 

(26.) 6. el 8' <f>av\ai sal dtrBev els (= pr\ lerxypai). The ne- 
gation of the consequent takes away the pi] from laxypai, 
without touching upon <pav\a t at all, — the emphasis of this 
part of the argument rests wholly upon dadevels ; there- 
fore they are <f>a DXm (proved before), and laxypai, proved by 
negation of da Bevels : without keeping this in mind, the 
conclusion of this hypothetical would be, the desires are 
pf) <pav\ai and p t) di rBevets. 

(27.) 7. The real question is the kind and degree of intellectual 
firmness which constitutes eytepdreia. 

(28.) 8. 6 crocpiirTiKbs \6yos y/fevSdpevas. The sophistical 
trick of reasoning called mentiens, (see Aldrich, iii. 8. 12) : 
either an illustration ; as in this fallacy of mentiens the mind 
feels itself logically bound to the conclusion which common 
sense rejects, so in dspaaia the mind feels the falsity of the 
moral fallacy from which it is unable practically to loose 
itself ; or that the fallacy itself suggests a question on the 
nature of decpaaia, whether he who abides by such a conclu- 
sion is iyKparqs, and he who leaves it departs ; i. e. whether 
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these habits obtain in matters of pure intellect : in which 
case uxpairla would be good, fyspartia bad. 

(29.) 8. 8« a ydp k .r.X. See Soph. Elench. i. 6, sqq. — orav tm- 
Tv\a><Tiv, when they make a hit. 

(30.) 9. it Tin os \6yov, from a certain conceivable mode of 
stating it. — tin ii n o X a p j3 a v e i, SC. 8f npa-rreiv. 

(31.) 10. Si^etev a r, may be held to be. 

(32.) 10. pi] c a- « jr c * <r r o. Most MSS. omit pi] ; 11 If the axpor(s 
had done it from a (bad) conviction that he ought to do it, 
he would have had a chance of altering when his con- 
viction is changed ; but now with a different conviction, viz. 
that he ought not to do it, he does it.” But py ininaoTo, which 
seems on the whole preferable, is supported by one or two 
MSS. : “ If he had not had a right conviction,” (that he ought not 
to do it,) “ he might have changed when he got that convic- 
tion, (ptrairtitrOeis) ; but now, though he has that conviction, 
he does it.” In the reading without pi), nmeiodai and «W- 
murro mean the false conviction of the (IkoXcmtos, while 
neirdcrplvos refers to the right conviction, implied in ptra- 
ntiaBds. If pi) is read, ■nentioBai refers to the wrong convic- 
tion of the a*oXa(rrof, and inintiara and ntnuaplvos to the right 
conviction of the dupa-tys. In either case it is awkward to 
construe the same word differently in the same passage, but 
it is less so to do this with mmiaBai and ininuaro than with 
firlnfiaTo and weTTfiopivos : if we take these two last to mean 
the same, then we must read pi). 

(33.) 11. The last words of the chapter are worth remark : — ( yap 
\vais rijs anoptas tvpcois iorip. 


CHAPTEE III. 

(34.) 2. ra irtpl 8 tj rras, differ in their subject, or their 
method of handling the subject. 

(35.) 3. ovk off rat, sc. bitv npdrreiv. 

(36.) 3. nepl piv ovv k.t.X. : cf. Plat. Eep. 479, E. — nap’ ijr, 
contrary to which. 
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(87.) 4. Srj\o I 8’ 'Hpa*XfiTot. See Preller, page 21, Plato, 
Cratyl. 402, E. Heraclitus professed to have 8o|a only; 
yet his S6(a was practically as strong as Plato’s cWt^hj : it 
is merely a difference in words. 

(38.) 5. There are various ways of accounting for a man’s acting 
contrary to his knowledge, founded on the practical dif- 
ference between active (x p <» /* « * o t) and inactive (o i \P^~ 
lit vos rj cjrKrr^/xn) knowledge : — 

a. By the difference between the knowledge of the uni- 
versal principle, and the knowledge of the character of the 
particular thing which presents itself for the time to the 
will : a mistake in the latter does not prove the absence of 
the former. 

|9. By the varieties of this knowledge of the universal and 
particular which are concerned in a simple action ; the know- 
ledge of a general principle as regards such things gene- 
rally ; the knowledge of a principle as regards men, or some 
class of men generally : and to each of these belongs a par- 
ticular ; so that frequently four varieties of knowledge are 
concerned in a single act, and the absence of any one of 
theso may cause error, though the agent may be in conscious 
and active possession of the other three. What Butler, in 
Sermon X., calls self-partiality, continually operates to pre- 
vent men applying to themselves principles, which they 
believe abstractedly. 

y. By the various temperaments and states which are fa- 
vourable to the exercise of knowledge, or the contrary. Not 
only is tliero abstractedly a great difference between know- 
ledge when active and when dormant, but practically the 
knowledge is called into action, or suppressed, by different 
temperaments, or by those changes of temperament to which 
human nature is liable ; so sleep, anger, excitement, mental 
or bodily, suspend the active operation of the knowledge of 
which, at other times, we may be in conscious possession; — 
a veil is thrown over the intellect at such times by the gene- 
ral suspension of our faculties, as in sleep, or by the over- 
activity of one part of our nature : how this veil is removed, 
and activity restored to our knowledge, is a question for 
pathology. Such persons cannot be said to have knowledge, 
T 
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and therefore to act contrary to it at the moment of action, 
though they have it at other times. 

(39.) 8. o-vptpvvat, to be worked into the nature. The whole 
phenomena of moral action depend on the degree in which 
knowledge of good and right is worked into the whole system, 
so as to become part of our self-consciousncss, and to operate 
instinctively, or exists externally, as it were, to ourselves, 
and operates only with great effort. In depaerla the <t>povy<Tts 
may exist externally ; in eynpdreia it is partially, in a-axppoavvr) 
it is wholly, worked into our being. See below, note 42. 

(40.) 9. <p v <7 1 k S> r, psychologically ; according to its nature, and 
hence here psychologically. — t>v at a- 0 y <r i s 17817 kv p la, 
which thenceforward depends on the senses. — tj 8 ij : the function 
of 17 k a 6 v \ o v 9 6 £ a has ceased. 

(41.) or ay 8 c p la k.t.X., when these agree. This syllogistic pro- 
cess of reasoning in moral action seems to be a true account 
of what goes on, though, as in scientific reasoning, the pro- 
cess is often instantaneous and imperceptible. 

He supposes two premisses or principles in the mind, 
arising, the one from the law of the mind, the other from 
tho law of the members ; tho ono may be represented by nav 
y\vKv atperov, the Other by j lav alaxpbv (j)fvKTUv (17 uuXvovcra 
ycveaffai). The mind assents, and the will follows which- 
ever of these is called most strongly and sensibly into being, 
by having its particular attached to it. If it is r o 0 t 6 ea-rt 
y\vKv, then the major premiss, nav y\vKv aiperov, is 
aroused (airy 8’ Ivtpyei), and the conclusion of the will follows, 
(touto etrri at p e to y'): whereas, if the premiss touto lari 
altr \p6v had suggested itself with equal strength, the major 
premiss, irav ala xp ov (pevurov, would have presented itself 
in full force, and the conclusion of the will would have been 
toOto (DTi (ptvKTov. Now where sensual desire or pro- 
pension is present {riixv 9' imOvpia ivovo-a), the sensual minor 
premiss, toOto i <tt 1 y\vev, presents itself with more readi- 
ness and force than the moral one, toOtO ('an ala-xpdv. 
It is true that, except where tho mind is quite depraved, tho 
moral major premiss virtually forbids it (17 piv Xtyti <ptv yetv 
toOto) ; but the mind is carried away by the impulsive im- 
pression of desire (17 imOvpia 8’ Hyet), so that the warning 
voice is disregarded : thus the man is overcome not wholly 
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contrary to knowledge, but yields to a sensual knowledge, 
and the syllogistic process arising from it, which represents 
the end as an object of rational desire. Hence it is of 
the greatest importance to right action that the tone of the 
mind, according to which we take a sensual or moral view of 
particulars, should be in a true and healthy state, so that the 
particular should strike us in its moral rather than its sen- 
sual view; hence the Apostle’s direction for holy living, — 
"to have our loins girt about with truth," so that it may be 
always ready for use. 

(42.) Our actions in matters of sensual pleasure and pain do- 
pond really on the greater or less degree in which <f>p6wi<ns is 
worked into our moral nature. 

In aKoXau-ia the <f>povr)<jir is totally absent, and a sen- 
sual wisdom (^aloOrjTtKT] lirurnpiri) is substituted for it, — rrav 
yXvKv Siwktov. sometimes, in cases of utter depravity, 
alcrxpov lorl yXvKv obtains. The principle which should coun- 
terbalance and restrain the passions (it dv al<rxP° v <ptv k- 
tov) is lost (apxn lha(p6<ipfTai), and “ he imagineth mischief to 
himself as a law." 

In d k p a a i a the moral principle and the moral view is so 
far worked into our nature, that though external objects strike 
us in the sensual view rather than the moral, and the sensual 
principle consequently acts more instinctively and forcibly, 
yet there is a slight reaction on the part of the latter, though 
not sufficient to prevent the wrong action. 

In iyspareta the moral principle and moral view is 
more completely worked in, so that the reaction is sufficient 
to overpower the iirtSvpla, and the moral fallacy connected 
with it. 

In <ra<f>pocrvvri the (ppoinjois is so wholly worked in, that 
the moral principle and moral view has become part of our 
very being, and takes th8 lead; and though there may bo 
some slight reaction on the part of the senses, yet it does not 
affect or hinder right action, or even produce wrong Spe£ is. 

(43.) 9. 3 n a r ovra, i. e. as soon as the tpdo-is has taken place. 

(44.) 10. o t a v olv k.t.X. : cf. Plato, Hep. 439 . — ruxn depends 
on orar, which is carried on by 8«. — t sao-rov, the passions 
and the reason . — bird Xoyov, sc. the reasoning process, 
Trap yXvKv r]8v, tout! yXvKv, toot! rjbv. — 8 o £ r) s, a result ot a 
reasoning process ; sc. toot! qSu. 
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(45.) 10. oiiK tvavTtas K.T.X., 8C . 6p6§ \6y<p. This 8o£a is not 
essentially opposed to right reason, though it is so accidentally, 
in consequence of the cmQvpia making it a practical guide to 
an action which 6p68s Xoyor disapproves : there is no struggle 
between this 8 6 £ a and &p6os \6yos, but between the imBvpia 
and the 6p66s Xoyos. Erom ovk Ivavrias to \<ry<p is in a sort of 
parenthesis, so that the sentence beginning wart sat 8ia rovro 
belongs to the sentence immediately preceding ovk Ivav- 

TLai K.T.X. 

(46.) 11. Hi are k a i 8 ia rovro k.t.X. This is brought forward 
as a proof that axpaaia is founded on some sort of reasoning 
process, on some general principle which, true in itself, is 
Kara <rvp&tfSr\x 6 s , a right guide for practice under certain cir- 
cumstances ; it is not a mere impulse. Hence animals are 
not termed aKpartis because they are not capable of these 
general principles, but act on the impulse of the senses. 

(47.) 11. tfiavraala, the impression received from external 
things, from ra <paip 6 p.tva. 

(48.) 12. 7 r £> f 8 i \ v £ rai k.t.X. It being thus shewn how the 
principles of moral wisdom are lost sight of by the active 
influence of desire, it is no business of ours to enquire how 
and when they return in power to the mind : that is a ques- 
tion for pathology. 

(49.) 13. »ir* 1 8 i rj rfX * vraia *.r.X. It is the particular 
premiss of the moral syllogism, the judgment we form of the 
object before us (8 & f a a l a 6 y r o 0), which mainly influences 
our action (tcvpta rap it pa£t a v)‘, and he who is under 
the influence of desire does not take the moral view of the 
particular object, but only a sensual view. The object sug- 
gests to him toutI yXvxi, which calls forth wav yXvxv rj8v, and 
not tovtI alaxpov , which would call forth nap alaxpop fptvKrov, 
and prevent the action. And4t may be again said, that it is 
of the utmost importance to right action that the tone of the 
mind should be right, that things should strike us in a moral, 
and not a sensual, point of view ; — this is the object of right 
education. 


(50.) 13. /cat 8 ia r 6 k.t.X. Since a right judgment on par- 
ticulars is not necessarily implied in the knowledge of the 
general principle (Sia to pi] KadoXov 80 kup d wu), and, being of 
particulars, is not matter of iiriartiprj (py) 8 ' (jtktttjpopik^p upoUos\ 
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the want of right judgment on a particular does not imply 
the want of the general principle : if the particular were 
fjri<mj/ioviic4>> Apoitos, then a wrong view of the particular would 
imply the entire absence of the general principle. 

(51.) 14. ou yap k.t.X. Socrates appears to be right (four* 6 Ityrti 
2a>Kpdr>jr avpfi a l vti v),for uxpuaui does not take place when 
eVior^/ai), properly so callea, (k vplas hrurnpai, the law of the 
mind,) is present in power in the mind. This is hindered and 
obscured, though it exists passively. But there is a sort of 
ivurripa) present, viz. aurOtfrua), the law of the members, such 
as nav y\vKv rjdu ; and this does exist when dspatria takes place. 
dnpaaia is not a mere animal impulse, but, by the aid of a 
reasoning process, it operates in spite of our better know- 
ledge, which exists, though not actively, (intern, not naptan). 
The natural reference which a reasoning creature would make 
to reason to approve his actions is supplied by the operation 
of the sensual syllogism, and thus eppunyoit is suspended as a 
principle of action. 

(52.) 14. oit’ avTrj — it at) os is in a parenthesis, so that rijr 
a l a S i] t t. k t] s is in the same construction as Kvpitns imarijp^s, 
depending on napovarjs. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

(53.) Having thus discussed the nature of arpaeia, he now goes 
on to the subject-matter, dxpatria, properly speaking, does not 
apply to all the particulars of moral action, but only to such 
bodily pleasures and pains as are necessarily part of our na- 
ture, (the dmyica'ia tjdta) : when honour or wealth have be- 
come, as it were, amyxnia, then the term is applied meta- 
phorically to the wrong pursuit of them, contrary to our 
better judgment. 

(54.) 1. iyKpareis ta 1 KaprtpiKoi. See notes at the end 
of the book. 

(55.) 2, ? jo»ra bn t p /3 o\ti v, liable to excess. — a rr X w s, in its 
proper sense. — & <rrr t p urBparros. As we add an epithet 
or characteristic to the man who thus differs from other men ; 
the common term “man” has a slight difference attached to 
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it to mark the individual : it is a slight difference ; but never- 
theless, by it he differed from other men, uXX’ opm tripos 
f/v. Another interpretation is, that a man named Anthropus 
won the Olympic prize, and that in order to prevent it 
being supposed, when the individual Anthropus was spoken 
of, that tho class Mpamos was meant, they attached to his 
name 6 TO ' OXvpma vti/iKTjKuis ; so that the KOirds \6yos (avdpomos) 
Ibiov (" A.v0pojnos) plxptp dittpeptr. 

(56.) 2. e k e i' v ft), SC. rai to ’0\vpma vtviKrjKori. — Kara to pep os, 
as departs nurov, axparr/s d'j/ou k.t.X., which are all varieties of 
axpatria proper. The argument here is in the second figure. 

(57.) 3. tm npoaipeitrBai, modal dative . — o v Kara jr po <r 6 1 - 
er i v, not with an addition. 

(58.) 4. p u \ a k o i. This term, which expresses one phase of 
axpaa-ia proper, is not (like axpar ijr) used metaphorically, and 
is only applied to bodily pleasures : if dicpoT^t were properly 
applied to all the above, then it would be applicable to them 
in all its shapes and phases ; but it is not so. Another read- 
ing is diedXaoTOf, taking the meaning to be, if dxdXaoros cannot 
be properly applied to upyq n pi), &c., so neither can dxpaoia ; 
but tho former is best. — n t pi TaVTas, SC. irtp'i as dtpaTTjs 
Xtytrui a ir\a> s. — f Ktivtov refers to rrtp'i Tube, ipyr)v, npi)v, &C. 
The argument consists of an affirmative and a negative con- 
clusion in tho third figure. — o v * e k 1 1 v a v ov b e v a is pa- 
renthetical, so that iiu t6 k.t.X. belongs to the preceding 
clause : the meaning is, we do not place axparijs opyrjs, rtpijs 
k.t.X. in the same category with n*dXa<rror, as we do the simple 
departs. — ph iiriBvp&v, The axdXaoTos is rather bent on 
indulgence from the tone of his mind and taste (^Som)), than 
hurried into it by vehement desire. Mark the distinction 
here drawn between imOvpia and ijSovij. 

(59.) 5. rip ytvti, genetically of the number of things fair and 
esteemed. The first sentence of the next chapter, however, 
suggests that ™ ytvei may mean “ to the species man.” 

(GO.) 5. rS>v yap !)bt<ov k.j-.X. This is a difficult passage, 
especially when compared with sect. 2 ; but it is solved by 
taking to pera£u to be the dvayxaia of sect. 2 ; standing, that is, 
between to tpio-tt aiptrd and to tpvtrti tpevKru, being neither tho 
one nor the other ; not being aiptrd, matter of choice at all, 
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but simply dvayicaia, in which we have no choice. The 
division then stands thus : — 

1. <j)vcr€i alpcrd — ripr ] — puctj k.t.A. cv {mcpfioXjj yj/tyerai ae 

< p€VKTa . 

2. <f)v<rei (f>€VKrd — Brjptorrjs — &jr\5>s yfrcycrai, 

3. rd p. er a £v : prjbc <f>v(rci alpcrd prjtc (ficvtcrdy food and 
raiment, &C., cv \rrrcpfto\f) yfrcycrai wy y^cKra. 

No one would call the last tcaXd *ai orrovdaia. 

(61.) 5. *a 6 air c p bici\opcv irpurcpov] sect. 2, til at 18 , as 
far as the rjrbrrct alpcrd and the rd per a£v are concerned. 

(G2.) 5. ri to lavra: ra (ji v <r c i alpcrd. — ov ry it aa \c tv t 
neft by the simple affection. 

(63.) 6. a a ai, all are blamed who — . Supply ifrcy ovrai. We must 
distinguish between i/«'yfcrftu and \jccxrd : the latter has got 
a technical sense of things of bad desert, and thus is con- 
trasted to those things which, as we see below, are simply 
rf>cvKra. \fclycadat simply means to be found fault with. An- 
other way of taking the sentence is to suppose that from 
“ *ai yap raira” down to “ papaivciv ” is in a parenthesis, to 
support the introduction of the new terms, rd ircpl rexva /cat 
yomr, and that the words after this parenthesis, “ po^&rjpia 
pev ovv obScpia crept raira, '' is an anacoluthon for poxbrjpol OVK 
tlai ; and on the whole this, perhaps, is tho best. — ravr a, sc. 

' Ta ircpl rexva /tat yowit, 

(G4.) 5. xparovvrai refers rather to the mental state of such 
persons ; Sidxovtri to tho practical result thereof : he turns his 
attention only to one of the above divisions, the ra <pv<rci 
alpcrd. 

(65.) 5. sdrvpoe A <f> i\ o rr dr a p. Satyrus having been aided 
by his father in obtaining an object of unlawful desire, loved 
him to such a degree, that on his father’s death he threw 
himself from a precipice.— jr c p t roiiro, SC. ra <j>v<rei *aXa (tat 
airovbala. 

(66.) 6. d X X A it ai i/rcxrav. Mark tho distinction between 
(fycvxrov, yfrcxrdv, ptoyrdv : tho first to be avoided as excess in 
things KaXd itai a-rrovdaia; the second, objects of evil desert, 
as dxpaaia ; the third, objects of abhorrence, as %>idnjr. 

(67.) 6. St opoidrrjr a tt.r.X. Analogously, not strictly, the word 
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aKparrjs is applied to these cases, as the word kok6s is to one 
who is unskilful or unlearned . — n t pi 8 i 6vp6 v k. r.X. His 
endeavour to shew that axpaaia is properly confined to ijSovij 
aapuriKTi has reference to his opposition to Plato’s theory of 
morals, — that 8vpos, and not ijSoyi}, is the real motive cause 
of human action. 


CHAPTER Y. 

(68.) In this chapter he shews that tho gross violations of right 
and decency are not to be classed under dspaaia, or from 
acting contrary to knowledge, but proceed from a perverted 
nature, where there is a complete confusion, or rather ab- 
sence, of principles of right and wrong. 

(69.) 1. ri Si o v k c <rri v, sc. ovk ecrr'w tj>v<re i ySta, — are not ob- 
jects of desire by nature. 

(70.) 2. t ij k Hvdpanov. Lamia, a lady of Pontus : Ilor. Ars 
Poet. 340. — t rep* tov IIovtov: Arist. Pol. viii. 3, p. 260, 
and bk. iv. 18, p. 106. — to nepl 4>d\ap iv Xtyopeyov. 
Phalaris is said to have eaten his son. 

(71.) 5. ovk rj an Xfj aypacria. Supply t) iyupdraa — n f pi Tovs 
dvfiovc, angry passions. See Gr. Gr. 355, obs. 1 nd- 

8 ov s SC. aKparij dvpoO, not aKparrj an Xws. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(72.) 1 . 1 )ttov a i ox pa, less wrong, less a violation of duty. 
oi<rxfxJv gives the neuter notion of * oWa, as koXuv of dptri). 

(73.) 1. (pavraaria, the faculty which receives impressions (Svev rJjs 
CXijr) from external things and acts, following on alaBrja is, so 
that below alaBrjaic is used for it. v/3p«, properly speaking, is 
not matter of ala Span, but of tpavraaia ; it is not any thing 
or act actually seen, but it arises from some such thing or 
act. 

(74.) 1. o Xoyoc ti 1/ ala Bp a is. The two channels whereby 
!}bv presents itself, the one of things absent, the other of 
things present, are here distinctly recognised. 

(75.) 2. 1 / 8’ in 180 pi a oB. He is here speaking of right reason, 
which puts forth its directions under the form of Sti, as a 
matter of duty, which imdvpia does not, as we have seen in 
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ch. iii., allow to operate. The sensual Xoyos, aiodrjTiKrj 
may have operated so far as to shew that this particular 
thing is fjSv, or that ndv ijftv ftianrov, and so far it operates in 
anpaoia as to sanction the ipplj of imdvpla, but it does not 
say irav riSi 8ia>miv : in $vpos, a sort of right reason, 
something which pretends to be so, lends its sanction to the 
action : 8 e 1 roiovnp iroXfpfhr . 

(76.) 2. cal rj %aX t rr 6 t rj s (C.r.X. Supply rov Bvpov tort rpvtriKro- 
repa ttjs toiv em&vpiuni. 

(77.) 3. SoXoirXocou. The force of the quotation of course 
lies in the SdXor of the compound. 

(78.) 3. Star' fin e p k. t.X. The way to construe this is, “If 
anpaoia proper is moro a violation of justice than that of 
anger, it is also (nal) worse (ahr* iW), and it is most properly 
termed anpaoia, and in a certain sense is vice.” 

(79.) 4. This sorites is somewhat difficult, from the short way in 
which the argument is stated, and from there being a change 
from the first middle term, — the greater cause for resentment in 
imdvpia, and consequently greater injustice — to that which 
implies this, but does not state it, — the less cause for resentment 
in op y ij, and consequent less injustice : “ and anpaoia 81 «rt- 
Ovpiav is worse than that from anger, for it is a fitter object 
for resentment, (diixarepa) ; for opyij, being accompanied with 
Xwn 7 , can have no C ft pis, and therefore is a less fit object for 
resentment, and therefore less unjuBt.” 

Or it may be stated in another way : — 

Whatever has pain has no v ft pis : 
opyrj has pain ; 
opyrj has no C ft pis. 

Whatever is a more fitting object of resentment than optf 

is aftmarepa rrjs opy rjs. 

anpaaia 81 imdvpiav is more an object of resentment than 
opyrj, (for opyrj has no v ft pis). Rliet. ii. 2. 5. 
anpaoia 81 eirtOvpiap IS a&inarrepa. 

(80.) 4. K a \ rj anpaaia (C.r.X., SC. corl dftlKoiTtpa. — p e 6’ rj ft o v rj s 
see Rhet. ii. 2. 5. 

(81.) 6. iear’ ap^ds : the beginning of this part of his book. 

Cf. ch. i., IiWtjii noajaaptvovs dpyrjv. 
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(82.) 


[c. vi. 6, 7 ; 


G. r w y k v 1 1 Ka'i r a p e y e 6 e i, it i kind and degree ; i. e. 
both in their nature, and when they exceed proper bounds. 


(83.) 6. aXXa fj Kara pera(f)opav Kai ct tiv i k.t.X., except 
by a figure, and that when any kind of animal, S<c. oil yap 
belongB to the sentence ending Xtyoptv, being the reason why 
those terms are not applied to animals except in a figure. — 
a X X a e £ « < rrrjKf, but nevertheless it has transgressed its nature 
by its excesses, and therefore in a figure we do apply these 
terms. 


(84.) 7. (Xorrov k.t.X., sc. kokov.— < f> o /3 e p ui t t p o v, “more awful," 
sc. kokou. That Brjptorqs is not (pofirpurcpov from the amount 
of evil it might inflict, is clear from the words in the end of 
the chapter, which say that the evils it can inflict aro less 
than what a man with voSs can cause. <j>of3ep<i>T(pov, there- 
fore, must mean in itself, in the impressions it creates. 
Thus a madman at largo is more awful— creates stronger 
impressions of fear for the time, though he is really less able 
to do injury than a deliberate villain. (Cf. Plato, Republic, 
619.) In the next sentence the emphasis lies on & U <p 8 a p- 
r a t, as opposed to ovk t^ei.—OrjpioTrjs, the state of beasts , — 
whether it be in the brute creation, or in men who are “ as 
brute beasts.” The words ov yap bU<f)8aprai TO /3«Xtiotoi/ &<rv(p 
iv avdpima, mark, he considers such men merely brute 
beasts in human form. 


(85.) 7. a a l v t <r t t p a, less harmful. See last note. — r o C p ) 
tX OVTOS apxijv. that which has no principle or power of 
action, no power of originating action, viz. voCr.— napawXr)- 
aiov oIk. This sentence is in a parenthesis, down to kqkiov, 
so that pv pionXaa-ia ydp k.t.X. refer to the clause ending 
6 be wit dpxj), to shew that the ^mi/Xo'njs of the one which 
has rout is more harmful than the other which is without it. 


CHAPTER VH. 

(86.) The habits of mind on bodily pleasure and pain, mentioned 
in this chapter, exhibited in the characters corresponding 
thereto, are — 

1. d k oXatrr o s '. seeks pleasure and avoids pain, (vpoatpoC- 
pevoe ) ; this is the law of his life. ^81 presents itself to him 
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as his sole ayaDd v, Xvmjpo’s as llis Sole KCIKOV , — npXV bta<ji6(tpCTai, 
conscience reprobate. 

2. d * p arris'- indulges in evil pleasure contrary to his 
conscience and sense of right. The f/SC presents itself as 
dyaQuv, but not as ruyaBov. 

3. pnXaKos : shrinks from right pains, \vmjp6v presents 
itself for the time as kok6v. 

4. Kaprtp ik6s: abides right pains for conscience’ Bake. 
\vmtp6v presents itself as a kokov, but is counterbalanced by 
fear of alo-xpdv, or love of koXoV, as the case may be. 

5. t y k parris: declines evil pleasures for conscience’ 
sake, rjiv presents itself as a good, but is overpowered 
itself by fear of aurxpov or love of koXo'v. 

6. tr d> <f> p u> v : evil pleasures do not present themselves 
as f)SC, nor proper pains as Xwnjpdv, but the koXov presents 
as the al<r\p6v as \vmjp6v. 

(87.) 1. p. ( r a £ u it k.t.X. Observe this expression of Aristotle’s 
view of human nature. 

(88.) 2 . 6 piv r a t vTTtpfioXds k.t.X. : excessive pleasures, out 
of the way, extraordinary indulgences, — such as are told of 
the old Roman epicures. — $ k a lire pfio\ds, sc. f)&<a ; 

carrying common pleasures to excess, — such as the drunkard 
or sensualist. The if before 8id irpoaip«riv is evidently out 
of place, as the dxdXacrror always acts with npoaip«ns : it is 
found, however, in almost all the MSS. Nevertheless, the 
Paraphrast and some other commentators omit it. It cer- 
tainly creates hopeless confusion. Michelet suggests « for fj, 
but it seems quite as simple an alteration to omit it : it may 
have crept in from the i) naff inripf3o\ds. 

(89.) 3. riv prj npoaipovptvav, sc. Aristotle here draws a 
distinction between the man whom an internal bias towards 
self-indulgences (ijSonj) leads to act against his conscience, 
and one who acts thus under the pressure of a strong de- 
sire, an urgent external temptation, (Jmdvpia,) of which the 
former is the worse. This is the principle of the rhetorical 
way of putting a wrong act, (to tXa^tora p/yiara,) the less 
the external temptation, the greater the natural tendency to 
wrong. 

(90.) 3. 8 to k.t.X. is introduced parenthetically, as what may be 
called “ a proof by instance." 
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(91.) 3. r av 8 ) \(x6fvrav, SC. ayopci ios Tjhorrjv, and yfrevyav 

Trjr \vmjv rrjv o7ro rrji tiriOv^ilas : of these, the latter is a species 
of naXaKLa, the former approaches nearer (paXXov) to the a*d- 
XatTTot, inasmuch as the motive cause of the evil act is his 
own evil tendencies. 

(92.) 5. t p v <£ t\ : a species of paXasia, a certain indolent, self- 
indulging temperament, which, above all things, dislikes 
trouble. — rf/v Xujrijv: equivalent accusative to irovr) <rp . — 
Ka't pipovperos jk.t.X. The man who does this affects 
the gait and indolent bearing of a sick person, but does not 
fancy that he is to be pitied for his affectation, though he is 
so as much as a sick man. 

(93.) 6. Kapxivov. I have so often heard a false quantity in this 
word that I think it as well to refer the student to Arist. 
V esp. 1508. — e v t n ’a X 6 it jj, a play of Carcinus. — K t p kv a v. 
In this play Cercyon killed himself on finding out his 
daughter’s disgrace. — Stvofyavra. A Xenophantus is men- 
tioned by Seneca as having been a minstrel at the court of 
Alexander ; and thus Aristotle becamo intimate with him. — 
2 k v 6 a s : see Hat. i. 105. 

(94.) 7. nai&taSrjs. He seems to seek rjSi *V {mtpfioXfl from 
npoa'iptats, but he is really trying to escape from Xvmfpov . — 
Sv t <r is, a cessation from toil. 

(95.) 8. <r<poSp6rrfTa, their vehemence. See ch. xiv. 6, for an 
account of this. 

In it port It t ia the Kvpias iTuarrjpT} has not time to make 
itself heard. 

In the case of p tXayxoXiKol, it speakB to ears closed 
by the dogged vehemence of the desire for some self-in- 
dulgence, — such as when a man tries to drown care by 
pleasure. 

In a aSivfia the Kvpias is partially heard, but 

tmdvpia leads the mind to the wrong course of reasoning, 
and thus carries it off. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

(96.) 1. wairtp rjrropf]a’ap(v: seo ch. ii. 10. — XavOdvet, it 
escapes the person’s notice. The dxdXaoror is so without being 
aware of his wretchedness. The dspargs is reminded of it by 
the stings of conscience. 

(97.) 2. avrwv S i ravrav, sc. the different sorts of departis : there 
is a parenthesis down to drepot, and we might not unrea- 
sonably suspect it to be an interpolation. — i k <rr ar t ko l, 
sc. see last chapter. — f) t t'£> vt a t, sc. oi tov Xoyov i^ovres 

prj ippivovres Si . — o po to s yap refers to ov XavOdvet. 

(98.) 3. Here, instead of stating the similarity or dissimilarity 
between them separately, he states it together, and proves 
each separately, so that the clause tA piv yap napa . . . c<mv 
belongs to the former clause, Sri piv oiv . . . tpavepov, and the 
clause oi pi)v . . . aiiKoiat Si to dXXa TTrj UTCOS, “ but perhaps in 
some respects they are the same .” — to At/ poS 6 kov. All that 
is known of Demodocus is that he was a native of a small 
island near Miletus, who made the Milesians butts for his 
wit. — S 8 i k o i o v k (l <r i, — because the irpoaipems is wanting. 

(99.) 4, < v Si rate tt p a £ e a t k.t.X. t see bk. iii. ch. 4. The 
final cause is the starting-point in moral reasoning or actions, 
as in scientific reasoning we start from the hypothesis. — * * c I 
in mathematics: see hk. vi. 11. 4; and ch. 2. 3 . — 6 Xoyoc, 
reasoning, as opposed to vois. 

(100.) 4. dXA’ d P ( T 7] tj <p V O' L K Jj p TJ01KTI TOV dp8oSo(civ 
rrepl rr) v d p \ tj v. W e here gather that a 6 6£a of some 
sort is necessary to a moral action. After the imOvpia has 
been roused, and the opt£t s moved, there is then a decision 
of the moral intellect (6o|a) as to the fitness or unfitness of 
the end. "We are guided aright in this decision by the gene- 
ral tone of our mind, — either by the shadowy instincts of right 
and wrong (d>v<mi 7 dperp) in the yet unformed character, or 
by the rational principles or instincts (gdi eg) in the more 
developed mind. When this 5dfa has pronounced the pro- 
posed oJ evfxa to be right, fioiXpats follows, and the oS cWra 
becomes an actual end to us, (see bk. iii. note 40). The 
truttfipoiv is of such a character that right always presents itself 
to him as right, and good, and pleasant ; the deiXairros views 
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pleasure as good, and consequently very often the ij8u as 
the good. He imagines it to himself as a law. — toC optio- 
8 o £ * I v depends on SiSocrraXoc^. 

(101.) 5. ? (tti 8 e nt. He is setting forth the two characters 
already described, not introducing new ones. — u viStjv 8 f i v, 
“ that he ought unrestrainedly to follow evil pleasures.” The 
dpx> 7 > the sense of right and wrong, oh SiatptidpeTai, while in 
the ditdXaoTos it is destroyed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(102.) The question started in ch. ii. 7 divides itself into three : — 

1. Is eyupdrcia merely intellectual firmness ? 

2. Is it intellectual adherence to a right opinion? 

3. Is intellectual rectitude the essence of it, intellectual 
firmness the accident ? 

(103.) 1. i) S t o) \j/ evSfi refers to the case supposed in ch. ii., 
such as that of Philoetetes : — is such a man to be considered 

dKparrjs ? 

(104.) 1. tj Kara <rvft/3fj3i)icdt. A man to be tyKpQTTjs must 
have intellectual firmness ; but this is not enough — it is naff 
ahri possessing and acting on right moral judgment and 
principles, to which the peculiar circumstances (koto trvpfic - 
IStjkos') of the case make intellectual firmness necessary. The 
essence of eynpartta is moral, the way in which it acci- 
dentally operates is intellectual; the intellectual is a 
means to the moral, therefore the latter is the essence, the 
former the accident, (»! yap tis — to itponpovfi 

(105.) 2. Sionep S a a> to s k.t.X., i. e. it is an exaggeration of 
the right principle. — c 7r e 1 t v n 1 1 o t o e : the tysparljs may 
change 3ta \Ayov, though not 8ia ratios : the difference be- 
tween firmness and obstinacy . — S 8t o i* hrh \6yov, sc. 
ptTaftaWct — X apftdvovoi, receive from, external things. 

(106.) 3. utrirep tjt rj (p t or par a. The fjjtpLdpa does not carry with 
it any power of effecting what it decrees ; as far as itself 

goes, it is inoperative S> art p 5 X X ov k.t.\. : because they 

are. influenced, not by reason, but by pleasure and pain. 
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(107.) 4. dXXi Ka\rjv, sc. Sia Kahrjv f]&ovi)v. Remark the dis- 
tinction here drawn between the sorts of 17800 ;), koXi), and 
aia\pd. 

(108.) 5. He here shews that iyepdrua is a mean, as well as those 
properly termed virtues. — fj toiovtos: that is, as far as 
this point in his character is concerned. This is supported 
by three MSS. 6 r 0 1 0 0 r 0 r al. is a mere repetition of the 
first words of the clause : eWi must be supplied, d toiootov 
nvK ippipwv fori ru Xo’yco. — 8 id to p a X X o o Tt: through his 
sense of pleasure being too strong ; while the other does 
not allow himself the indulgences which reason allows, owing 
to his sense of pleasure being too weak, (8 1 a to t)tt6v n). 

(109.) 0. ijKoXovdijKtv, is derived from it in the way of analogy. 


CHAPTER X. 

(110.) 1. He now shews that wherever ucpaala takes place, perfect 
<j>p6m}<rie is wanting. It is not that rppuwjcns is not a suf- 
ficient development of the intellect, but because it is not 
sufficiently worked into the rrSBi). 

(111.) 2. rdodtdttooo. As Scivoti is does not involve any moral 
considerations, but is merely a power of carrying out the 
necessary means to a desired end, the 8 tioit may be aKparr)!, 
and vice versa, for the dicpanjr may shew great 8etv6rrjs in ar- 
riving at his end. 

(112.) 2. Kara too Xdyoo. dcipdrrjs and the rjypdprjtns curb rijs 

8(ipot7]tos are, as far as the intellect is concerned, 
ail exertion of nearly the same faculty, but the latter has a 
right end in view, while the former may have either one or 
the other ; or icaTa too Xd-yoo may be construed, “ as to their 
definition ,” for both might bo defined to be bvvapis roC rrpdrreiv 
ra irpbs rd TeXor, though in the case of <f>p6vr)<nc it must be 
6p6bv tiXos. 

(113.) 3. in ifi ov\o s, “ with malice intent .” — o pip yap air Sip, 
sc. do-flfoijr : does not abide by his intent. The p t X a y\o~ 
X i k 6 s is a person of morbid temperament, upon whom a 
temptation comes suddenly, and is embraced as a relief from 
the pain of existence. 

(114.) 4. r5>v ft o v \ c v <r a fit p <o v, 8C. the acr#ei/t Ij. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

(115.) Having discussed and explained the nature of avpaoia and 
iyKfxLTtia, he now proceeds to ijJoi-ij and Xwnj as the motive 
causes of human action ; while in the tenth book he rather 
considers them in their relation to, and connection with, 
the end, dSaipovia. 

(116.) The fact that Aristotle discusses the question again in 
bk. x., and goes over, in many points, the same ground as 
here, has led some to suppose that these last chapters have 
found their way from the Eudemian Ethics (in which they 
occur verbatim) into this place; but the distinction given 
in the last note will point out a difference in his way of 
looking at pleasure and pain in this book and the tenth, 
while their close connection with aKpaaia will suggest a suf- 
ficient reason why he should have introduced them here. 

(117.) 3. (via i pev final, SC. ayaBai. 

(118.) 4. He gives the arguments by which these three opinions 
are supported ytVnrir, transition state — arvyytv^c, co- 

existent with. While the ytvea-is (oUMppirit, for instance) is 
going on, the «'Xot thereof (olm'o) is not in existence ; when 
the tcXov (oima) is in existence, the ytvtcns (oiVodu/j^am) has 
ceased : therefore, if i jSonj is a yivems, it cannot ever be co- 
existent with the aya6ov, for this is a roXor. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(119.) Aristotle in this chapter is giving the arguments on the 
other side of the quostion. We must not suppose that these 
arc held all by the same persons, but they probably were used 
by differing schools or individuals, so that we must not expect 
the same facts to be assumed or the same results deduced in 
the several positions : — 

1. That there is a difference between the avKms i)bv and 
the mil ijbi), so that what may be true of the latter is not true 
necessarily of the former, (sect. 1). 

2. That there is a difference between the ivepyaa of plea- 
sure and the 7£ir of pleasure, (sect. 2). 
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3. That even those pleasures which seem to be yevetrns 
are not so really, but rather tvtpytiai, (sect. 3). 

Sects. 4, 5, 6, and 7 are evident. 

(120.) 1. n p Sir ov piv The argument here is, that the 

objections urged above may be true as against iiiovr/ Tin, but 
not T)&ovr) anXas. 

(121.) 1. aKo\ovffr)<rov<rtv. As there is an dyaSiv AnXas, and 
uyaSAv tivi, so there are (pitreis and t£ns, which are dyaBai AnXas, 
and others only ayaffai nn ; and further, thero are some 
and yiviaas dyaSa'i anXas, and otherB only dyadal tivi , — as, for 
instance, the yin to is, or process of the act of sight, is dyaBr) 
chrXur, the y into is, or process of recovery from sickness, is 
dyadrj tivi. 

(122.) 1. iviat if o i ?, f Tip it, SC. dfi Or read' aurdr. 

The divisions of ijSonj in this respect are, — 
dyada'i in X a s. 
dyaSai tivi dfi. 
dyad a 1 run' rr 0 r t. 

(paivoptvai rj i o v a 1. 

(123.) 2. € t i k.t.X. Further, we must distinguish between the 
arrXair ij 8 v and the nor A (rvpfjtpiiKis f)8i ; for as not 
only an <|is, or completed state, is dyaddv, but also the ivip- 
yeuit which precede and lead to that state, so also those ivip- 
ytiai which may be viewed as ytvtatis, carrying us onward 
and producing in us some state which is agreeable to nature, 
al (tvtpytiai, SC.) uadi irrdtrai (tipis') tls tt/v (fivtjiKrjv t£iv : see ilhet. 
i. 10,) are pleasures, though only accidentally so, as being the 
tvtpytiai which are working towards a yet imperfect and de- 
ficient State, (vrroXoi'rrou t(tas, 80 below, sect. 3,) tls TtXtimnv 
dyoptvtov TTjs ifiinrtas, in order to get rid of the pain, ti citta. 
They are not naff ahras or arrXuc t]8fiat, because they are only 
jJStlat when the is imuXomos ; while to those who have no 
such lack or deficiency they are not pleasant. But all rjiovrj 
is not such a yivtcns, since (inti) some exist without any pre- 
ceding i vitia or tmOvpia, i. e. without any such wrdXowrof t£i s. 
Michelet reads imoXimov t£tas, i. e. connected with pain, that is, 
with an ivina ; but the other reading has the same meaning. 
Aspasius interprets these words as above, — rrjs Xoma(opivrjs 
(pi; 7 1 a>s tail tv i villa oltnjs : the Paraphrast, — ( it ivipyna rriv 
iXXtlnovirav i£tv dvanXrjpov. Others interpret imoXolnov, the re- 
a a 
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mains of our former nature; i. e. those appetites and 
wants which arise from the recollection of our former na- 
ture : but the former interpretation is the best, though the 
sense given to vir&Xamos is unusual ; but the words ovk i v- 
SeoSs oC err) s below point to this sense. Cardwell reads, 
with One MS., “or* ol tvtpytiat" for “ fort S' r) tvipytia,” 
making this sentence the reason or explanation of the former 
one : but the reading in the text comes to much the same 
thing. The clause beginning inti *ai avtv Xvmj r seems to 
belong to the one ending with fiStiai, tiaiv, so that cart S' f) 
tvipytia — i£tas is in a sort of parenthesis, and we must supply 
before good, &c. But all are not of this sort. 

(124.) 2. fn inti k.t.X. — ?£ ir. The connection of these words 
with what follows seems to be, that as the aya86v shews itself 
in an Ivipytm or an <£< r, so the f)Sv exists either as an ivipytia 
or an <£«■, though in the former it is only Kara avpfit^qKis j}8v, 
as tending towards a desired i(is. 

(125.) 2. r ij r <j>vato3s ovk ivStovs ovtrrje. This expression 
gives us the sense of the one opposed to it, viz. imoXoinov 

t£tas. 

(126.) 2. a-riptlov k.t.X. , sc. that the pleasures belonging to the 
ivipytia of dvanXrjpamt and those belonging to the state which 
is the result of that di/anXf)paais are different, so that what 
may be true of the oue is not necessarily true of the other. 

(127.) 2. avan\t)povpivr)s‘. in the process of apanXrjpmris . — 
Ka8t<rTT)Kvlas. in a state of Karaaraais, or satisfaction ; 
a settled, quiescent state. — a- wiarrjKtv, clash, differ. 

(128.) 3. rj S o v ij does not necessarily stand to dyaBdv as a yivtrris 
to the Tc'Xor, which is the completion of it ; for some sort of 
pleasure is simply an ivipytia and a v<Xor in itself, without 
anything beyond it. 

(129.) 3. oiSi yivopivav k.t.X. Nor do such pleasures arise 
when we are in the transition state of yivtns, (ytvopivav,) 
but when we are in the possession and enjoyment of them, 
(xpapivwv). 

(130.) 3. k a 1 riXoc k.t.X. Tko riXos of such pleasures (sight, 
for instance) is not distinct from the pleasure itself, but only 
of those which conduce to the supplement of some natural 
want, (vjtoXoiVov t£eac, sect. 1 ). — Sii k.t.X. •. see ch. xi. 4. 
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(131.) 3. evip y flan rijc Kara <f>vir tv as, the operation or 
energy of a state consonant to nature. This i3 the definition of 
AnXas r/iovii : the others, as we have seen above, are only Kara 
ijStiai — a l a- 6 rjrrjv ytvttrtv, a perceptible state of 
transition towards something. 

(132.) 3. SoKti S i k.t.X. It may be said that the very notion 
of pleasure being a yivta-ts arises from its being in the most 
proper sense, (mpias) dyaBdv ; for as that which is properly 
dyaBov is an tvspytta, and ijbovTi being properly such an ivipytta 
roC dyaBov, people confound it with a yivuns, fancying that 
the two are identical. The way people got at the notion of 
its being a yiv«ris was — rjbovj) must be an Ivipytta, because it 
is dyaBov, and an ivipytta must be a yivttrts. He brings for- 
ward the source of the error (that jjSowj is a yivtats) which 
he has just been confuting, in proof of his position that t]bovr\ 
is in the proper sense an dyaBov, (though not rdyaBov). 

(133.) 4. r it avrb nai, the same as if (you were to call) healthy 
things bad, because, &c . — n p 6 s ^prjpariapov, money-mak- 
ing, business. — raiiTTj. Viewed relatively, both gbia and vyttiva 
are sometimes bad ; but this does not prove them abso- 
lutely bad. 

(134.) 6. ovii yap nXXijr k.t.X. An art is that which sets out 
and regulates the productive powers of a Svvapts : that which 
sets out and regulates the operation of an ivipytta is a law, 

not an art airoi: “ and get the objection does not seem 

to be founded in fact, for,” &c. 

(135.) 7. ri hi rbv a a <j> p o v a (fttiiyt tv, SC. T^v tjSovt) v . — r o v 
SXvtrov j3 i o v, sc. dXvria in preference to gbovi). 


CHAPTER XIII. 

(136.) 1. i) bt ry np ipitobioriKri, ts an evil to particular 
persons, (opposed to airXas,) as being in some way an hindrance 
to them : al. irj T<j>, opposing irjj to AnXas. 

(137.) 1. as yap Srr t v a in n o s k.t.X. The method devised to 
meet the foregoing argument (t’£ ivavrtav) was simply this : 
as the two extremes are not only opposed to the mean as 
good, but each to the other as an evil, so the opposition be- 
tween Ximij and rjbovb may be of this latter kind, and both be 
evils. Aristotle answers — if both were evils, both would be 
alike avoided. Cf. bk. i. 12. 
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(138.) 2. t o 0 t o, SC. ivepytia uvtpiroii taros — o h S e pia yap k.t.X. 
The argument is, “ evepyeia reXetos is ^8 omj, (as being dvepno- 
Staros,) ehSaipovta implies evepyeia r eXeios, ehSaipov'ta implies 
9801/17.” 

(139.) 3. o i 8 1 k.t.X. : see bk. i. cb. x. The essence of the «t>Sai- 
povla would remain, though the adjuncts perished ; the e hSai- 
povia would remain, though the man would not be ehSalpav : 
see bk. i. note 175 . — fj Ik ovr «r r; avovres, whether they 
really mean it or not. 

(140.) 5. (f>ij pjj 8’ oh k.t.X. , Hes. Opp. 762. — Xaot, sc. <pT/pl(ov- 
criv, Hesiod. 

(141.) 6. oh\ f) ahrrj , SC. Train. 

(142.) 6. d\Xi Tijf oirijn. In reality, there is a divine instinct 
within men, which prompts them to desire and seek after 
true pleasure, though in their views and practices they re- 
cognise and seek only the lower sort, because these are 
commonly received as the only pleasures. Seasonable self- 
love is at bottom a motive cause to every one. — wapa- 
/3dXXtiv is neuter. — ir a vra yhp k.t.X. These words give 
an important feature in Aristotle’s view of human nature. 

(143.) 7. 9 evepyeia, SC. rrjs i}8ovfj t. — (»5f ^<rat fiji/, BC. Ton 
ehSaipova. 


CHAPTEB XIV. 

(144.) 2. oZv,if then this is the case. 

(145.) 2. tj out as. This is another opinion, which Aristotle, on 
the whole, adopts. He frequently introduces such opinions of 
his own by fj ovras. — r 8 p 9 kokov, sc. the getting rid of the 
Xvrrn rf/s sm&vpiat. — p * XP‘ r o v ay a 6 al: that is, as long as 
they are within proper limits. — r a Slave tv. modal dative. 

(146.) 2. oh 8* t fj s T/Sovrjs, SC. {mepfjoXri «<rrt, i. e. where the 
energy or state is such as not to admit of its being indulged 
in too much, (such as sight, or thought,) there is no possi- 
bility of the pleasure arising from it being desired too much. 

— r hs dvayvalas, SC. t jSovds. — e vavr l as 8’ eir't \vnrj s. 
In the case of 980V9 a man is bad, not for pursuing pleasure 
at all, but its excess; in the case of Xwnj a man is bad, 
not from avoiding the excess of pain, but pain altogether. — 

o X to s , SC. 6 tjxwXos. 

(147.) 2. oh yap e or t. This is an answer to the second ques- 
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tion proposed above, (8 i a r * oiv k.t.X.) “ If some plea- 

sures are bad, why are the pains opposed to them bad like- 
wise ?” Having first answered the difficulty, “ how far bodily 
pleasures are good,” (fj ovras ayadai k.t.X.), he then introduces 
his answer to the other, as if it were a deduction from it. We 
must supply the sentence to which yap refers : “ So that it is 
not absurd for one who holds excess of pleasure to be an 
evil, to say that Xumj is an evil also, for Xwn) is not in itself 
the opposite of the bad sort of pleasure, but only acciden- 
tally, in the case of him to whom this bad sort of pleasure is 
good,” (dXX* fj ra SiaKovri rrpi S»r(/j/3oXiji/). In itself this bad 
pleasure is an evil, and therefore cannot be opposed to Xv»nj, 
which is an evil also. 

(148.) 3. to Sta t\ (p a i v e r a t dXipdccis the nominative case 
to <pai %. — f it ( 1 8’ oil. The apodosis begins in sect. 4, wpStrov 
pin otv r.r.X. : when a reasonable cause can be given for the 
origin of an error, it confirms the truth. Cf. Hooker, Ecc. 
Pol. I. viii. 3. 

(149.) 4. ■: oSirfjf lar p( lac, SC. tt}s TjSorrj t . — a <poS pat. These 
remedies against violent pain are in themselves violent, hence 
the two are placed in Btrong contrast. — 8 < » k a i duoitonrai 
8 1 a r o irapa tA tvavr iov (by the side of the contrary ,) 
(paine a da t, sc. q8t<a(. These false pleasures appear to be 
pleasures from their contrast to the pain to which they are 
opposed. — Sta 8 bo rab ra may be either, the two reasons 
above do not prove these pleasures to be good, for the fol- 
lowing reasons ; or bio raira may refer to the following rea- 
sons themselves. — o n at pin k.t.X. He is giving one reason 
for the view which some men, looking only at bodily plea- 
sures, and these in excess, take of ySovi] as an evil. 

(150.) 4. a l Si lar petal k. t.X. This is another reason for the 
Same. The full sentence is, □! Si larpeiat ( oi arrovSata tlvat 8o- 
jcovm) OTt evSeois (f iVi) jc at (ort) (W) (ScKtiov cVrt, ( (tovto) 

y'tveaSat : “ But the pleasures which are of the nature of reme- 
dies are held to be bad, because they imply a deficiency, and 
because it is better to be in possession of any thing, than 
that this thing should be in course of production," or ix l ‘ v 
may be rendered “an «£ir, and yevia-Sat" and ytviedat towards 
that t£ir. It is better to be well than to have recourse to 
remedies for getting well : an larptia implies an evil, rather 
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than is itself a good. Such pleasures seem to be of the na- 
ture of evil, because they are merely remedies for a defect. 

(151.) 4. oi 6 c ovpflaiv overt r(X«iov|icr»v: “And other 
pleasures accidentally arise while the defect is in course of 
being supplied,” (present participle, TcXctovpomv ,)— see below, 
sect. 7,— and therefore are only accidentally good, not in 
themselves, but in consequence of the previous defect. 

(152.) 5. tn StuKovrat : this is another reason why these 
pleasures appear to be the best. — 5 f«> piv oiv d 0 X a- 
0 * T I, SC. irapatTKtvdfatjtv. — to 6 c prjdircpo v, a passive, 
neutral state ; with neither pleasure nor pain. 

(153.) 6. olvapcvo «. Their desires are more active and in- 
satiable, as drunken men are more thirsty the more they 
drink. 

(154.) 7. a l 6' nrc v Xvirav: such as the pleasures of thought, 
sight, &c. ; and as these are never »V vnepfioXjj, they are 
<Tirov6aiat. — r ou vrropcvovTos k.t.X. Health is restored, 
not by the action of the medicine, but by the operation of 
the yet surviving principle of health. All that the antidote 
does is to check that which would prevent this principle 
working ; and therefore, though it is for the time an object of 
desire, it is only accidentally so, as hindering a greater evil. — 
A jroivt 7r p a £ t v t rj c r o t a ar 6 c tf>v or c m s, which performs 
the actions suitable to such nature. In the Khetoric this would 
be Stated — d nottt irpbs A epiXormoi-TOs, or ret icara<rravra tic tjjf 
imapxovaar epvtrtv. 

(155.) 8. o v k act k.t.X. St. James i. 8, “A double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways.” In proportion as the parts of our 
nature are harmonized so as to work together, our pleasures 
will be consistent and enduring. — xa6b <p 0 a p rd, os being 
destructible; since we are destructible. — Star S’ lo-afj, when 
these balance each other. — 6 16 S 6 c 6 c k.t.X. Here is a distinct 
recognition of a God, and of the divine nature. — d XX a x a i 
dxtvritriai. Sleep, for instance, is an ivipyaa aKterjcrias. 

(156.) It may be useful to subjoin a general view of asp atria 
and eysparcta : — 

axpatria is twofold : a. improper pursuit of pleasure. 

0. improper avoidance of pain. 
iyspare ta is twofold : a. avoidance of wrong pleasure. 

0 endurance of right pain. 
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In both the will is supposed to be in a passive state, and 
two principles — one sensual, the other moral — existing pas- 
sively in the mind. If the former were wanting, it would be 
auttppoavv if the latter, it would be a k o \ a a i a. 

A k pa <rt a, a. pursuit of improper pleasure ; sensual per- 
ception of particulars,— “ rovri y\vni imdvpia, of the 
senses roused, — the sensual principle called out ; nav 
yXvicv f/Sv : sensual syllogism : tp da is representing it 
as an object of rational desire ; rovri — optgis, of the 

will consequent thereon, apparently sanctioned by rea- 
son : slight but intellectual reaction of moral principle, 
— fj piv A ty ( i (pfvyetv rovro ; tm&vpia aye t, with the sanc- 
tion of the ala6r]TLKj] (Vnmj/ii;, — action as i]iv. 

{ y k p a t s i a, a. sensual perception of particular tom-1 yXvtcv' 
imdvpia : effective reaction of moral perception, toot! 
alaxpov • moral principle called into being, nav aicr\pdv 
(jxvKTov, — tp oint; rovri (pevKrov, action declined, though 
r\dv. 

d k pa a ia, ft, (/t a X a K i a), avoidance of pain, tovtl Xvmjpov ; 
sensual principle, nav Xvmjpov ipev) ctov ; <p a a i s, rovri (pfVK- 
t6v : slight ineffective reaction of moral principle, nav 
ndXdv Hkvktov , — action declined as painful. 
iynpdrcia, ft. (naprcpia'), sensual perception, rovri Xv- 
mjpav ; reaction of moral perception, toot! naXov ; moral 
principle, nav naXov tuoKTOv. — <p dais: rovri Siowcrdv, 
action performed, though painful. 

prj ftovXevaapevoi. 

anpao-ia iia ofiiri/ra: Tovrl yXvitv, hasty decision, — 
rovri rj&v, tovti Suvktov , — without giving time for the moral 
principle to make itself heard. 
anpaaia iia (TlpudpuTtjTa (peXayj(oXiKo[) : rovri yXuicv, rovri Die ok- 
tov, violent impulse to escape pain, — obstinate imBvpia , — 
moral principle not allowed to speak. 
an pacr ia it" daBiveiav: ftovXfvcrdpfvoi, taking counsel 
with right reason, but not having the moral principle 
in sufficient strength to be effectual ; — given above. 
axp a<r ia 5" e 8 icr pov : where self-indulgence has given 
increase to the imBvpia, quickened sensual perception, 
and strengthened the sensual principle. 

For dupaaia and rijr imdvpias, and dupatria and rrjs rjdovijs, see 
note 89. 
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BOOK VIII. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1.) Aristotle in this book discusses the social instincts of man 
apart from any notion of social or political obligation, ■which 
he has treated of in the fourth (ch. vi.) and the fifth 
book. While going through the principles and the phe- 
nomena of <p iX/a, he shews that ijOixfi dpmj secures the most 
perfect and enduring exercise of the social instincts, as lie 
has shewn in the fifth book that it secures the due per- 
formance of social obligation. 

The actual difficulties in this book are fewer than in any 
of the preceding, but it requires considerable attention and 
clearness to master and retain the details, and the relation 
in which the matters treated of stand to each other: such 
as the conditions of <pi\ia in general, and of true <pXla in 
particular, — the points of identity and difference between 
this true sort and the spurious imitations of it ; and the 
relation between the several spheres of the social instincts, 
— domestic, social, political. 

(2.) 1. aptrt] Tit. For the proper development of one of the 
energies of the social instincts, the mean between xoXd«ta 
and aijSiia, see bk. iv. 6. 4. — r j] p 17 6 f t if, SC. »vi frepi'a. 

(3.) 2. iv it t via re, al. Si, as an emphatic reference to what 
goes before. — 0oij 6tX, sc. ij <jn\ia, al. PorjQtlas, supported by 
a majority of MSS. : it must be taken as acc. plur. in ap- 
position to Kara(f>vyr]v. The plural is used in this way in 
(Econ. i. 3 . — <riv r € S’ ipx»piva: II. x. 224. 

(4.) 4. toiKt Si ras TrdXcit <rvvex*‘V i] <f>i\ la. In the 
fifth book xptla. is spoken of as the bond of society. Mankind 
there are viewed in their artificial, as here in their natural, 
state. The earliest bond of society is ^»Xta, of which xp f ‘ a 
supplies the lack or the deficiency. ^iXt'a is natural Sixaio- 
avvrj, SiKaiotrvvrj is artificial (piXta : but where <f>i\ia exists 
there is no need of its artificial substitute ; where SiKaioavnj 
supplies its place as the formal bond of union, there is still 
a necessity for <£iXi'a in a greater or less degree, — at the very 
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least in its shape of Aporota. — e x 0 p a p, al. *\6pav. — r A p d- 
XnrTfi (jn\iKov fivai AoKtij the highest sort of hUaiov 
seems to be founded on <fn\ia. 

(5.) G. diantpKT&TjrtiT a i K.r.X. These views of the nature of 
<jxXia differ as it is supposed to be founded on * n X 6 p, n 8 v, 
or xpn<r^o*- if either of the two former, identity of 
feelings and interests is the principle of tftiAla, irpos 

opoiop ) ; if the latter, diversity, (tcepapevs icepapu). See ch. 
viii. 6. 

(6.) 6. o 6 e v to v o po to v: Od. xvii. 218. — * e pa p t c t : Hes. Opp. 
25, *n* Ktpaptvs Ktpapti Kart ft iral tIktovi tiktuiv . — apart pop, 
more deeply. — <f> vtriKtortpov, on physical principles : Y.ipt- 
iribrje : Erag. ubrj\a>p bpapdrtov, iv. — r 0 dvr i£ow, a surface 
with corresponding indentations. — 'H pdrXciroc: cf. Plato, 
Symp. 187, A — tpip: Eth. Eud. vii. 1, 'HpaicXorof Imripy 

ry Troirjtram “ u>s *Epis ftc T( Of top in re di'Opunwp djroXotro.” 

(7.) 7. This is the same practical principle on which he acts in 
his investigation of Apery, where he says ho does not dis- 
cuss ri Itrriv rj dptri ). — sal ra ire pa: rat is even . — or* 

« jr * i »' x f r a *. The meaning of this argument is, that those 
things which admit of change of degree do not differ in kind. 
— t pnpotrdev. Michelet approves of Zellius’s reference to 
bk. ii. 8, where it is shewn that the extremes on either side 
of the mean do differ from the mean in kind, though they 
are also different degrees of the same irdtfor. 


CHAPTER II. 

(8.) The conditions of <f>t\ia are: — 1. ^iXijtov. 2. <j> Ih y cr i s. 
3. fiovArjtris dyaOov OT e v v o * a. 4i. dvrt<j)i \ijcris. 
5. py \av6dvov(ra. 6. <rv{yp. 

(9.) 2. dirXwt, in the abstract. 


CHAPTER III. 

(10.) 2. ovx v 6 (fii \ ovpevde itTTiv, not in respect of that 
which the person beloved is in himself ; al. tftiAovpepo s tone, not, 
as in true friendship, where his mere existence, without 
b b 
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further results, is the object of friendship, j J torn, al. p <Viv, 
as above: but ttrriv is here evidently the copula. — 5 uw t p 
iariv, whatever he may be, (e. g. good, fj dyaMs,) not for 
himself, but for what he is to them. 

(11.) 6. re Xeia. (fnXta is perfected by IjdtKr] apery . — a l a lira i ij 
S poiai, al. Totavrai tj dpoiai, are of some particular sort, or 
like them ; but the former reading is the better. 

(12.) 7. rovTij 8c v w a p i (t.r.X., herein exist all the above- 
mentioned requisites in the parties themselves , — essentially, and 

not accidentally t a v T J] o pot a, SC. rd fidrj r ijr (piXias . The 

other sorts of friendship are merely resemblances and sha- 
dows of this : al. rainy yap dpuia, in this they are similar, &c. 

(13.) 8. roi/s Xcyop cvovs alar. Michelet quotes Cic. de 
Amicitia, c. 19, Verumque illud esl quod dicitur multos modios 
salis simul dandos esse ut amicitia munere expletum sit. End. 
VU. 2 : (Is irapoipiav (X yXvQer 6 pidipvos ra>v dXajv. 

(14.) 9. avrij, SC. <f)tXia tear dperyv . — Kara rov % p 6 v o v, in regard 
of duration. — r a v T d, al. raSra. 


CHAPTER IV. 

(15.) 2, py&irtpov, he who is neither really good nor really had 
(neither cViencqc nor tfiavXos) can be a friend to any sort of man. 
— oi yap saKoi k.t.X. Mark the analogy between tpiXia and 
<f>c Xavria, which is more fully drawn out hereafter. 

(16.) 3. o b 8 e v l, SC. 8in/3dXXovri — c v roiiro t r, SC. rols dyaOois. 

(17.) 5. (rvvdirrovai, combine. 

(18.) 6. raiiry, sc. Tp tqjv dyaOojv <f>iXlg '. opoiot being used as 
bpoiopa, in sect. 1 : or ramp in this respect, sc. \pdq or ^8 ovjj. 


CHAPTER V. 

(19.) 3. dnn8(x6p(vot. taking to one another. — ol pardptoi. 
The word expresses here both virtue and prosperity. 

(20.) 5. 178 cl. The common reading is c"8ct, but it seems 
difficult to make any sense of this word ; and the reading in 
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the text (ijSfi) is not much better. f3ov\ ya-ei is by some taken 
to mean ™ dyaffS, in which case would do very well ; but 
this seems doing violence to the word (SmAijo-fi. I would 
suggest tpy<p, which is not a violent alteration. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(21.) 4. fidWov toiKf <f) l \ ia k.t.X, that friendship is most 
like friendship. I should be inclined to read e/nXltf. 

(22.) 6. far ft) Kai ry apery i it t p e \rjr a i k.t.X., unless he 
(6 ujrfpf'xmr) be surpassed in virtue. If this be not the case, he 
does not, by being in his turn inferior, (yirepexdpevos,) preserve an 
analogous equality. If the oue who is superior in one point 
is inferior in another, there is, analogously, an equality be- 
tween them. 

(23.) 7. Toiovroi, sc. vncpexdpevoi. Those in power are not 
wont to look on themselves as vnepexipevoi ry apery . — at etptj~ 
)ieva i, the three SortB of <pi\lai. — $ovXoi»Ta t, SC. ra abrd . — 
teat pevovfJLP, SC. teat on yrrov pevovaiv. — ease ivy, 8C. ry 
tear’ dperyv (fnXtg. 


CHAPTER VII. 

(24.) He now examines the nature and operation of the social 
instincts, where the parties are not on absolute, but only on 
a relative, footing of equality ; where there is not an exact 
interchange of feelings, but such an interchange as answers 
to the relative position of the parties. 

(25.) 2. enieisys cfiiXia, such as is seemly ; answering to em el- 
re ia in justice, — not strictly tfnXia, but such as suits the 
circumstances. 

(26.) 3. ear i yap ep pep k.t.X. In epixla each does not con- 
sider the exact rights of himself and the other ; he does 
not think how much he is bound to give, but how far his 
abilities go. In bisaioavvy the main question is that of 
rights : he does not think how much he has power to give, 
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but how much the other has a right to claim. If <pt\ia and 
biKaioaivr) were conceived to bo at the opposite points of a line, 
then as <pi\Ui degenerated into 8tKaio<rivt], the voa-ov would be 
exchanged for the d£i a ; as 8ouuaavvri was replaced by 
the d£t« would be lost sight of in the nooov. 

ep t \ t a a £ i a n 6 a o v 8 tKatotrivrj. 

In proportion as the question of d|i'a is forced upon us in 
the <piKla tv virtpoxfl, the character of (pihia is lost. 

(27.) 5. atpatpovfitvcov : many of the poiuts of friendship 
being destroyed by inequality. — p< vet, sc. 6 (p iXor, or {/ epiKia. 
— X vtpLtrBevTQs, sc. tov <pt\ov : al. x “ p * v & * v v c s, in which 
case we must supply pevovm. 

(28.) 6. dv 6 p con a ovrt, to him as a man. Whatever goods 
belong to humanity : hence not such as pertain to the gods. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

(29.) 1. in t p t \d ptv os, in an inferior condition. — roiovror 
eiv at, al. om. eivat. 

(30.) 4. ev ots tovto yivtrat tea t' d£tav. He is speaking 
of the (piKiat ev inepoxi. 

(31.) 5. opotorrjs (sc* fort) (p t\6rrj s — e n tr p e n t tv ’. the com- 
mon reading has inrrjpeTtiv after tnirpei Tttv, but the reading in 
the text is the better, supplying Apapravetv. 

(32.) 6. <p i\rj t o v s ovrat. This accusative depends on Sti in 
a^tuTtov = del d^iovv : Gr. Gr. 613, Obs. 5. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(33.) He now discusses the nature and operation of the social 
instincts in domestic and political life. — e v dpxfj, sc. ch. i. 4. 
Some persons have argued from this expression, here and else- 
where, (bk. viii. and ix.,) that these chapters do not properly 
belong to the Nicomachean Ethics : but there is no reason 
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■why lv apxfi here may not mean “ the beginning of this part 
of the subject;” and there are other passages in these books 
where the words <V apxfi, used somewhat differently, imply 
connection with the earlier parts of the Ethics. — it: 
it is emphatic; Gr. Gr. 761, 2. 

(31.) 1. *ad’ oeroo (t.r.X. As ii'icatov is the substitute for 

it follows, that wherever there is cjiiXia there might be it naio- 
cnvf) ; wherever there is Sucaioavn j there might have been 
(piKla ; so that either can be brought to prove the possible 
or actual existence of the other. Both depend on xoimvia, 
wherefore, in whatever social relation there is Sinaiov, there 
must be a possibility of 

(35.) 3. a S £ e a- 6 a i /t.r.X. The nature of tpiXia and SUaiov is such 
that they vary in degree in a common ratio. Wherever the 
claims of (j>t\ia are strongest, the claims of Slnaiov are so too. 
On the other hand, we must remember that where <pt\ia 
ought most to be, there Sinaiav ought least to be : but still, 
looking at it practically, as rjiikia is so much set aside, the 
position in the text is perfectly true, — that where <pi\ia has 
most right to look for mutual good offices, there SUmov lays 
down the claims of each most authoritatively. For the use 
and progress of SUaiov from a state of (fnXla, see bk. v. ch. 8, 
note. 


(36.) 3. iraKm, al. tram, wrongly. — roC arvpcfiepovTos x<*P lv 
S o k e I. So in the fifth book he speaks of as the bond of 
social union. The social instincts which bind man to man 
do generally assume their lower form of <f>iXla Sia xpfi<r‘P° v , 
which differs but little from Sucauxrui'i;, except that this latter 
is more definite. <ptXia proper is a higher bond of union in 
the abstract, but practically does not work when the society 
grows from a family to a state. In the early Church we 
have an instance of an attempt to frame a society on the 
purer principle of individual rights being for a time 

forgotten in the common interest, — the a£ia merged in the 
iriaov ; but individual rights soon made themselves heard, and 
complaints from individuals that their claims were neglected 
reintroduced Sinai ov into the Church : and surely, if there 
ever could be a society in which cpiXla might have held her 
(abstractedly) natural place in society, it was a body of 
Christians who had received the especial grace of God. Yet 
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human nature refused to obey, and fell back on the artificial 

system of 8 ncaioaivri. See note 8 okcI. Michelet observes 

truly, that Aristotle does not mean to give this bond of social 
union as the best and truest, but only as the practical and 
historical view of it. 

(37.) 5. 6 v a- las Tt iroiovvTts at first sight seems to agree 
with the plural implied in ttoXitikti : but Michelet's observa- 
tion is right, that CToXirnoj is an abstract noun, and therefore 
does not admit of this construction. See instances in Gr. Gr. 
3 / 9, b. He refers frotovyrer to <f>v\(rai #eai drjporat, making 
from "Ewai down to ftiov in a parenthesis, to mark that he is 
passing from the <rvp<pfpov to the ijSii, but that what lie has 
advanced equally holds good. Grammatically speaking, 
noiovvTfs might be viewed as the nominative to tto>. it evov- 
Tat piv. — rov 7r a p ovr o s k.t X., implied in ^ jroXmmj 

etpUrai , — see Gr. Gr. 708, 1 ; but Michelet’s way seems the 
best . — oi yap tov vapovro s k.t.X. : politics does not 
merely provide for the points of common weal as they from 
time to time arise, but for every part of life ; not only for the 
actual <jvfi<j)(ptw, but for the ij8u as far as it is aipfopov: hence 
all these associations which have r/8C in view come under 
politics, as well as those which look to aipcfxpov.— nep 1 
Tairas, SC. Svalas . — <r u v 6 S o v s depends on noioCsres, making 
assemblies for these, i. e. for sacrifices. 


CIIAPTEE X. 

(38.) He now examines the social instincts as they are developed 
in the political or domestic life. The subject is discussed 
at length in the third and fourth books of the Politics. — 
noXirclas. A constitution may be defined as a system or 
arrangement (rd£tr : see Pol. iii. 1.) which embodies the rights 
and duties arising from the relations in which the various 
parties in the state stand, or are viewed as standing, to each 
other ; and as the principle ( ,i£la ) on which these relations are 
estimated varies, the constitution varies likewise. It is to be 
distinguished from a government which takes care that these 
rights and duties arc performed and exercised without let or 
hindrance. A good constitution is that which fitly embodies 
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the really existing relations. A constitution is bnd when it 
embodies relations which do not exist, or does not embody 
relations which do exist. 

(39.) 2. 6 pij airapKjjs, not independent. — rir *Tij puatXevs, 
al. fj ffao-iXevs. There is about equal authority for each. If 
tj is read, we must supply paXXov before it : Gr. Gr. 579, 
Obs. 3. If tj is omitted, then kXtjpot'os fiaaCXiiis is the same 
notion as we find in Pol. iii. 10, p. 102. 

(40.) 3. 7T < p\ irXe itrrov noiovpevat r 6 irXovreiv, In oli- 
garchy wealth is looked upon as an instrument of unconstitu- 
tional power. In timocracy it is a test of the relations in 
which the individuals of the state stand to each other ; either 
of the amount of interest or stake which each person has in 
the common weal, or as a presumptive test of education and 
ability. Observe Aristotle’s theory of revolutions. — (i o v- 
Xe t at, claims or pretends to be — is in theory. 

(41.) 4. irapabetypara, models. — n a t p t k rj, patriarchal. — 
a v t tj, sc. btcnroTiKTj. It is right, because it truly embodies 
the relations which really exist between a master and a 
slave : the slave, viewed in the relation of a tcrijpa, has no rights 
or duties properly so called. The patriarchal authority, as 
set forth in Asia, is wrong, because the supposed relation 
between fntber and son, on which it is founded, as if they 
stood in the relation of master and slave, is not the true or 
real one. — 8 tatpopot : not merely different in species, but 
have a different character ; are to be differently thought of ; 
as in the cases just quoted. 

(42.) 5. uvtip us k.t.X. Supply Kotvovia. 


CHAPTER XI. 

(43.) 1. f <ft’ 5 <rov «ai to StKaiov: see note 34. 

(44.) 2. tj it a t p i k tj, sc. cpiXia. — &ta(pcpet, 8 C . rijs fiatnXtlas . — 
dirovepcTai, attributes. 

(45.) 6. ofr pTjSlv koivov: where there is no common in- 
terest the slave has no interest in what his master does, — no 
mutual relations. 
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(46.) 6. obbi yap b inaior. The argument here is, “ If there 
is <pi\la there would be SiVaioK ; there is no bixaiop, therefore 
no The absence of bbcaiov is a token, not a cause, of 

the absence of cfuXla ; the lack of cjnXia, on the other hand, is 
a cause of the absence of 8tKaiov. — d> (j> cXiir ai fi € v y d p 
k.t.X. There is an w<£«'X«a between the parties, but still no 
Kaiviv, therefore neither epiAla nor SUatov. — p ip yap- there 
is no SiKuior, “ for these indeed are benefited it is almost 
equivalent to “ for though 

(47.) 6. ;5 <5 o OX or. Aristotle seems never to have been able to 
get rid of the fact that every man had some claim upon his 
fellow-men, by virtue of his humanity: he was obliged to 
recall to his mind the artificial view of individuals as slaves, 
in order to justify what he says as to their position. 

(48.) 7. bonei yap eipai ic.r.X. This is the AnXas biieatop of the 
fifth book. 

(49.) 7. k a i <f> iXia e b q. Ka\ bq ( (piXia ) npos TTayra top bvvapepop 
Koipairqoai (piXtas- — unless the proper reading be *ni cj>i\ in bq. 
Michelet suggests that depends on n, supplied from 

n biieaiap. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(50.) 1. natra lie is here speaking of TroXirncai ef>iXiai, or 

ejnXiai kot’ afioiv. — a(j)opiireie b’ ap Tic k.t.X. One might 
perhaps eliminate or exclude from this definition the friend- 
ship of relationship and companionship, which might be 
viewed as arising from the <pv<riKq cpeXla mentioned in chap, 
xiv. 4, from a similarity of feelings {oponaBeU), or of character 
(bpoqSus), rather than from any community of interest be- 
tween the parties. Eudem. vii. 10, Xiyoprat be tfnXiai, <rvy- 
yepinq, iraipinq, noipapinq, q Xeyopepq no XiriKq. 

(51.) 2. in til'll, al. i k c ip a p be olberi, sc .to none of these is 
the possessor an object of interest ; but the new reading is by 
far the better. 

(52.) 3. r£ e£ avrav neefivnepai. Cf. 1 Ep. St. John 5 . — T a v- 
tAp aipa: H. £. 211. pi{ap: Eur. Ion. ix. 76. — nai ip 
btqpqpipois, in the separate branches . — < l a i, sc. aipa not 
pl(a. 
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(53.) 4. iJXj^ q\l Ka, BC. Ttpntl. — tTVVOlKttOlVTOL, dYC 

connected. 

(54.) 5. it it pot Stove. Observe his notion of the care of the 
Divine Being for man. 

(55.) 6. r/ t o i a v T ij c f> t \ t a, SC. fj trvyytvtKt]. — r to v 6 6 v t l to v, 
BC. rrjt (fuXuie. — 6 f 3 to e k.t.X., /AeiV c/ai/y lives have more 
in common. — p d\\o v i v rots itrittKtaii that is, where 
tliere is dptrij. — in up\ovrrL a t i py ovt 1 1 . Supply flirt 
before otsttortpot ; al. vndpxovrts trripyovjt. 

(56.) 7. o a to nportpov k.t.X. In the Politics he speaks of the 
iroXic as nportpov rj tpitrtt : in that passage he is speaking 
natures intcndcntis , — jtuXit, ohtia, uvOpomot ; the livdptonot being 
formed with a view to the family, the family with a view to 
the state: in this passage he is speaking natures operantis, 
(dvdpanoe, oixt'a, jroXtt.) as in order of development the indi- 
viduals form themselves into families, and lamilies become 
states. 

(57 .) 7. rj n e 6 1 k a t o v, sc. ovpfiiuvai. The requirements of 
tfrikia are the same as those of bUatov, though on different 
principles : as the relations differ, so will the bbcatov ; and 
hence also the tfttXla must be different. — r a i r 6 v, sc. bUawr. 


CHAPTElt XIII. 

(58.) 2. a p v v t r at, &\. aptifitrat. 

(59.) 6. «rv vaWagatri : neuter. See Lidd. and Scott ad v. 

(60.) 6. eft t X t k i) v be r tjv a v a fi o \ i) v t %t i, hut it admits of a 
friendly delay : tj> i\ikov, Bekker ; but friendship admits of delays : 
cf. Plat. Legg. 915. But the former reading is the better, 
as the neuter adjective for the abstract noun requires the 
article to : see Gr. Gr. 436, y. 

(61.) 7. or tb r/n o r t <" X X o, for whatever other services he does to 
the other, are as to a friend : al. aXXo>, sc. napi^tt. This is the 
old reading, but aXXo has MS. authority, and is better. 

(62.) 7. bwaptvto. If he is able , he must repay the debt . — k a 1 
i k 6 v t t, and with good-U'ill. — dsovra yap k.t.X., for wo 
muBt not make a man a friend against his will, as we should 
be doing if we were to suppose that as friendship is not «V» 
c c 
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p rjrois, therefore we need not repay it, — that it Mas no debt. 
Erotn ko /a iff <t 6 at down to fvepytreiadat we have the 
expectation of the benefactor, that though it is not a matter 
of debt, yet he expects to receive something in return ; so 
that Swapivtp je.r.X. refers to the clause f) S' rj&tKq ovk in i pr\- 
rols, — he is not to make a return unless he is able ; and at the 
same time to the expectation of the donor, — he is to make a 
return if he is able. 8i apaprovra may either refer to the act of 
repaying, ( dnoSoriov ,) the case being changed after air, (see Gr. 
Gr. 703,) or may better depend on SidKvriov below, (Gr. Gr. 
013, obs. 5 ;) the clause oi yap vno <pi\ov being evidently a 
parenthetical explanation of d n aBovra i<f>’ ov ovk (Set. In this 
interpretation cVom and Ukovt o refer to different persons, one 
the agent, the other the recipient of the apodosis ; and kq! 
(kovti has not the emphasis which it evidently is meant to have. 
It is better to take both for the same person, making {kovti to 
refer to the will of the recipient, as Swapiva does to the power 
of the agent, and making it depend on dnoSovvat in anoSoriov, 
(Gr. Gr. 613, 3,) and not on the passive verbal notion. “ A 
return is to be made to him who did the benefit, if the person 
benefited is able to do it, and if he is willing to receive it; 
for one must not make a man a friend against his will,” which 
would be the case if you Mere to treat a man as if he had done 
you a service as a friend, while he declares he did not do it 
as your friend, that he has no such claim upon you : as where 
a person had accidentally benefited another, without the 
least notion of doing him a service, or done it from friend- 
ship to some one else. In such a case the person benefited 
ought not to have received the benefit, and all he has to do 
now is to allow the matter to be settled, (foaXurt ov,) as if it had 
been M prjroU ; in M'hich case, as no mention of return was 
made beforehand, no return would be expected afterwards. 
This gives ica! {kovti its emphatic force, and gives the two con- 
ditions of the dvTa7ro8o<rif, viz. the ability of one party and the 
willingness of the other ; and moreover describes a case M-hich 
is perpetually happening in every-day life. A man refuses to 
accept a return for a benefit conferred, because such accept- 
ance M’ould imply a friendship which does not exist, and was 
not implied in the original act. 

(63.) 9. 6 p oX oy t] a a i & v ; K.r.X. As the words Kai {kovti are ex- 
plained by okovtq yap k. r.X., so here we have an explanation of 
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the condition 8 wapivtp : — “Any one would allow that he ought 
to repay it, if he is able ; if not, no one would expect it — 
al. 6pokoyr)aai, which is not right; al. i>po\6yi]af 3' a v t 
which would favour the former of the two interpretations, hy 
shewing that the iVi pyroi? refers to the dn68o<ris to which he 
would have agreed beforehand, and not, as suggested 
in the second interpretation, to there being no bargain for 
an dnadoais, and therefore no case for it, 

(64.) 11. e tt a p k e i, Sc. fttpos. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

(65.) 3. tit xpTjpara k.t.\ , by him who is on the debtor side 
with respect to money or to excellence. — avTatraitiivra 
depends on 8fi in drrcwro8oT«oi< r= 8el airrov ditoiovvai. 

(66.) 4. oii t\c ydp k.t.X. Observe here again his notions of 
the gods. — o <f> t i X o v t a, same construction as dm-anohoTfov 
above. — i ir t pfiaWovr o s sc vioO. — t a 8* cjifvKro v, SC. 
via po\0rjpcp ovri . — f u it d tr \ f i v y the father cannot hope for 
any benefit from a very bad son, and men do not usually 
benefit those for whom they cannot hope for some return. 


BOOK IX. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1.) Abistotle in this book considers certain questions connected 
with our social instincts, their development and operation. — 
k a 0 a a f p t i p r] t a I, SC. viil. 1 4, 4. 

(2.) 2. 6 iputfXfvos, SC. eyKaXft. — f it a y y f W 6 p f V o t, SC. 6 
ipaaTTjs, 

(3.) 3. i, T a V rj 0 a v, SC. tj rfBucrj. 

(4.) 4. KiBaptpiy, Plut. Fort. Alex. c. i. Dionysius is said to 
have answered a poet who claimed a promised reward, that 
he had repaid him by the pleasures of hope which his pro- 
mise had given him. 
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(5.) 5. ravra, sc. a al. ravrd, sc. of the game value . — e uti- 

vov \dpiv, SC. Z>v Seopevoe Tvy\dvet. — w po \ a f3 6 vr o s, 8C. he 
who was the first recipient, as npoexovra below. — nparayupav: 
Plat. Prot. 328, B. 

(6.) 6. pi ados S' drSpi <f>!\a> tiptjpivos SpKins e<rr«, lies. 
Opp. 36S. 

(7.) 7. Si airovs, those who benefit their friends for their own 
sake, 1 . e. Si dpiTrfv. 

(8.) 8. tov it p o i \ o vt a, he who first received the benefit. — ok 7 1 - 
X a j3 a v, SC. 6 tripos. 

(9.) 8. e v to is ci via is, in shops. The buyer fixes the price he 
will give according to the benefit or pleasure he thinks the 
article will give him, and will not give more ; whereas the 
seller tries to get as much as he can. The need of tho buyer 
gives tho article its marketable value ; and the person who 
has been benefited in the same way ought to fix the value, 
as it was his need which determined it. 

(10.) 9. c' cover i a it (TvpfioXaiuit: See V. 2. 13. 


CHAPTER II. 

(II.) He now considers some questions of casuistry. The logical 
description of casuistry would be, where the particular minor 
or fact being realized, a deliberation arises as to what major 
premiss or principle we should refer that known particular. 
Honest casuistry is where the doubt implied in such delibe- 
ration is real. Dishonest, or casuistry in its usual accepta- 
tion, is where the proper major is really known, but it is at- 
tempted to refer the minor to some more palatable principle, 
and thus escape from an inconvenient conclusion or dis- 
agreeable duty. 6 po'lUS, SC. ITOTtpoV. 

(12.) 5. iavroi, than himself. He ought rather to ransom his 
father, than procure his own liberty. — t ij k w p ovw apxnv, 
al. tripoit npovnapxTjv, al. eralpov . — r tp S i refers to the same 
person as 6 p tv, while the nominative to oUrai is supplied 
from tmovSaiov. — olovra 1 S e, but they suppose it so. 

(13.) 8. t p o (p rf s fnapKfiv. For gen. see Gr. Gr. 535. 
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CHAPTER III. 

(14.) 1. t v a p x ii, eh. i. 4. These words seem frequently to have 
the sense of “ before,” unless we choose to adopt the notion 
of their denoting that the Ethics are made up of a number of 
separate treatises, so that the begiuning of each one may be 
referred to as the dpxn- 

(15.) 3. y«Vijrai Si po^Oijpor Ka'i Sony, nl. */ xai Sokjj. — ovrf Set, 
om. al. 


CHAPTER IV. 

(16.) Ho here commences an analysis of our social nature, and 
its connection with self-love. 

(17.) 1. 7rpo<rK€KpovKuT(s, those who have met with some of- 
fence ; — they continue friends, even though they look for no 
return. 

(18.) 2. roioOreu, sc. tnieiKeis. — pirp ov, the standard whereby 
the perfection or right operation in human affairs is esti- 
mated ; so that in the case of <f>i\avria he is most perfectly 
<pi\avro s who IS cnrovdaioraror . 

(19.) 3. toC yap dya&av. It is the property of the good man, that 
he aims aud works out his highest good, and for the sake of 
that which is most properly himself, — his reason : he aims at 
a rational existence ; and hence, as this is the highest good of 
man, he is most truly (piXavros who developes it. — r ayaffa 
ko'i to (pa tvopeva : these coincide. The good presents 
itself as good to him. There is no double-mindedness in 
him, no difference between his abstract idea of good, and 
his practical appreciation of it. — toC yap ay a dot, sc. 
avSpawov. 

(20.) 3. rov Siavor]TiKov \aptv. The good man lives a life 
of reason, not of sense, according to the sepias, not the a\o8r\. 
tiki;, mwrTT]p.t] : even those parts of his sensual nature which 
enter into his life are governed by, or rather leavened by, 
reason. Cf. ch. 8. 6, sqq., whence it is clear that by SiavorjTiKov 
here he means tho practical, not only the scientific, intellect. 

(21.) 4. e K a a t o s S' iavra f3oe\trai k.t.A. The point he 
wishes to prove is, that the good man, as most completely 
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realizing his nature, or personality ( cicairrdnjs ), i. e. that which 
we properly call ourselves, — is most truly fond of himself, and 
most truly wishes good to himself, and hence is most truly 

<f>i\avTOs. 

The good of every creature depends on its personality 
((Katjrdnjr), i. e. must be suitable to, and be the development, 
or energy of, that living being which each man calls himself. 
He proves this — 

1 . By the fact that when a living being, (man, for instance,) 
having a distinct personality and nature, by virtue of which 
he wishes himself a particular sort of good, partially throws 
off this personality, and assumes a fresh one, (yevoperos SKKos,) 
as if he were to become an animal, as Circe’s swine, or to 
live a mere animal life, he would not be content that his new 
nature (« tivo r 6 y tvopevov') should be his all in all, (irdvr *x*u ') ; 
retaining an instinctive consciousness of his former nature 
and personality, he has desires suitable to it : so that hence 
we see that a man’s notion of his proper good, and his pos- 
session of it, depends on his proper personality. 

2. The Divine Being has some good ; but even this is by 
virtue of some nature or personality unknown to us, (A v S n 
jtot’ t<rr i,) to which this good is suitable. 

So that, if in proportion as any one realizes and de- 
velopes his personality or true nature he wishes the truest 
good to himself, it follows that a good man, leading a life of 
reason, (which is the eKaordnjr of man,) wishes most truly 
good to himself. 

(22.) 5. rip if/ npos i avrov — ujr dp iv. Dative of proof: 

see Gr. Gr. 609, 5. 

(23.) 5. ilvai t i ioxei, seems to be something real : n is em- 
phatic. So Plato, l’haidr. 242 E, otpvvveaBai &s ri ome. 

(24.) 6. Tflirj, here. — ra tl prj pi v a, the above-named condi- 
tions of friendship, viz. iavroU avvhiayeiv fiaCXarSai ; owtiXyriV 
and <rwritl«T0ai : or some take them to be those named in the 
beginning of the chapter, but not so well ; others (and among 
them the author of the Eudemian Ethics, (vii. 6,) and the 
Paraphrast) interpret it, “ Friendship towards a man’s self 
can exist in the degree in which a man has in himself two 
parts or principles, viz. the Shoyov and Xoyov ex 0 "-” hi the 
Magna Moralia, p. 18, we find both interpretations. 
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(25.) 8. tTtpav fiiv k.t.\. in idv pova iv (the sensual de- 
sire); a\\a Si fioi/Xovrat (the rational desire); so that 
their senses and their reason differ. — SokoSvtoiv. This 
word here implies 8d£a, a definite act of the reason. — p i- 
<r over i r f Kai, al. piaovvrai without Tt sal ; both have about 
equal MSS. authority. The Paraplirast evidently read pt- 
(rovvrai. — pn^Bi) piav may refer to what goes before, as in 
the text, or to what follows. 

(26.) 9. 8 1 a rr n co vr a agrees with TO pip — TO it. 

(27.) 10. ft it p ij o’dii t f k.t.X. If the pleasure and pain 
cannot be coincident, at all events (dXXd ye) pain follows very 
quickly on the pleasure.— ovk hv ifioiXtro — yiveadat, 
and he would not wish that these pleasures should (again) be his. 


CHAPTER V. 

(28.) 1. nportpov, viii. 2. — 8idracriv, intentness, earnestness. 

(29.) 3. obSiv paWov, not a whit the more for that reason . — 
a X X or a v, except when . — o v k i o l k c v e v v o v e 1 1 v a t . The 
object of f Svoia is another ; wheu the xpipripov or gSv of one- 
self comes in, it is rather spurious cfnXavria. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(30.) 1. o pd v oia, harmony of feeling, sympathy. 

(31.) 2. nda-i 8 o k jj, when by common consent it is agreed . — 
apx«cv HIttokov tc.r.X. Pittacus, leader of the Mity- 
leneans, is related by Diogenes Laertius (i. 75) to have had 
this privilege granted him, and to have exercised it for ten 
years, on account of certain victories gained by him. — ov 
ydp iartv <c.t.X. 6p6voia does not consist in identity of 
feeling, but identity of feeling for the same object, and iu 
the same circumstances. 

(32.) 3. f ir 1 r to k ai/Toiv o vre s, “ being, so to say, in the same 
ship,” — toanep Evpmos. The tides of the Euripus, the 
ndkippoSoi ACXiSot tojtoi, are used as emblems of inconstancy 
both in Greek and Latin writers. 

(33.) 4. t £ f r d (f *, “ watches,” enquires into. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

(34.) 1. oi d’ ebtpytrai. This is ail unusual introduction of 
an anopia by stating it as a fact — There is a conjunction 
wanting here, yiv 6 pevov is in apposition to the sentence : 
and this being so, Sfc. 

(35.) 1. 'e ir i x a p p o e. These words may be an actual quotation 
of the end of an iambic from Epicharmus, or may only re- 
present his meaning.— € * n o vtj pov: either “from the bad 
part of human nature," or from a bad point of view. 

(36.) 2. tfivo-iKwrepov, to be more founded on the nature of 
the thing. — viruiripon t f, al. tg>. — 7r f p i, in the case of. 
— shv pijbev 2> a i — y«poivro. The conjunctive points to 
the present, the opt. to the future. (Cardwell.) 

(37.) 4. t<r pi v S’ ivepytig. This observation is founded on 
a profound knowledge of the human mind. It is the prin- 
ciple which stirs men up to activity and toil where no de- 
finite advantage is to be gained by it. 

(38.) 4. Ivfpyda S !) — e tr r t rret, exists as it were in his energy. 
Michelet takes t!> ipyov as the nominative, and reads fort 
nas ; and this interpretation is recognised by the Paraphrast. 
The argument is, that the act of benefiting another is an act 
of existence, is a realization to us of our existence, and there- 
fore pleasant ; while the act of being benefited is something 
passive, and does not realize to us our existence, as we do 
not co-operate in it, but we are simply recipients of the act 
of the agent. — 6 yap cart Swap ft: that which has a 
virtual, in posse (Swdpi i) existence, is set forth actually in 
esse {i p/py da) by its act or result. 

(39.) 5. x a ' L p elv * v $ tovto, so that he to whom this per - 
tains feels pleasure . — obiiv saXov iv rm bpaa-avi-t. 
The words naXSv iv tm Spaa-avn must be taken together : the 
feeling of k a \ 6 v which exists in the agent. 

(40.) 6. avanaXiv. In the benefnctor the memory of the 
icuXov is sweet, and he therefore dwells with pleasure on his 
act and its object. In the person benefited the remem- 
brance of the a-vp(f>tpov is less vivid ; and he rather looks for- 
ward to some new benefit, than backwards to what he has 
received. It is in this sense that gratitude has been defined 
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as a lively sense of favours to come. — n- o iij <r«i, a productive 
act. rip it a <r \€ iv, a passive act : the former produces 
feelings of artpyt w ixnrtp rtKva : (itpymir gives a notion 
of {mfpo)(Ti, — ivipyiTt'iaOr.i a notion of v 7 rtpt)(f(T@ai ; hence also 
the benefactor loves his act for the feeling of superiority 
which it gives him. 

(41.) 7. r«r n a p a X a /3 6 v r a v, than those who inherit it. — pu\- 
Xo» i era o-i, i. e. more than the children know them as the 
authors of their being, or than the fathers know the children 
to be theirs. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

(42.) 1. a<f>' iavrov, losing sight of himself and his own in- 
terests. 

(43.) 2. ofs h s o p l £ c r a i, which are the characteristics 

of friendship. 

(44.) 4. it p o a rjy o p la, u appellation.” 

(45.) 6. virovia(oi, al. trjrov8a(e<, which is quite as good. The 
indicative signifies the every-day fact of a good man’s zeal 
for right ; the optative denotes that he may be viewed as 
greedy of right action. 

(46.) 6. t a v r o 0 rf Ktipiarartp, his most essential part. — 
it 6 X i t, the state (= the citizens in their corporate, not their 
individual, capacity,) is the most essential, and most to be 
considered in the commonwealth, as every other compound 
body (wa» aXXo aCoTrjpd) is most to be considered when 
taken as a whole, and not in its several parts : so in human 
nature, the whole of the parts together is the most proper 
essence of man, and more to be considered than each or all 
of the parts separately. 

(47.) 6. voOro ay a IT oj v. SC. iavrov to KvpicoraTov . — o piyecr&ui, 
al. bpiyiodai tf. 

(48.) 7. dtroif^orrai, welcome. — rrdvrcov 8' a pt\\ CO pt V a v. 
This brings to mind what Butler says of the tendencies of 
virtue, part i. eh. 3. The public as well as the individual 
good would be secured by true <j>i\avrla. 

(49.) 8, nas yetp vovs. The reason, when not perverted and 

d d 
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overwhelmed by the passions, as in the ease of the (woXaoror 
or mmjptoiiivot, chooses the highest good : perhaps even in 
these desperate eases the good is occasionally perceived by 
the reason, though not even in wish acted upon. 

(50.) 9. a\ rides Si nepl ernovSaiov, ftl. to nep) enrovSaiov, 
what is said of the good man . — vnepanodvrjirKoveri, those 
who die for their country or friends. — i </>’ <j> X^orrai. See 
Grammar, 836, 5, c. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(51.) 1. Z6 tv to x.r.A. : Eur. Orest. 6G7. 

(52.) 2. evTv\ovvrwv ovsj sc. Se opivtov. out in attraction to 

TTOlijITOVOlV. 

(53.) 4. eneieraKrov TjSovijs, adventitious. 

(54.) 5. on yiverat. If the word ivepyeia had not preceded, 
this passage might have been correctly translated, is an 
energy (yiverai), and not a state, (vnapxei) : it is an active pro- 
cess, not a passive state, and therefore requires to be, as it 
were, in perpetual motion ; and this is attained, even though 
we are unable to energize continuously in ourselves, by the 
cognate energies of our friends, which are, as it were, our 
own feelings and actions reproduced in others . — eart Si 
to o i * c I o v, and that which belongs to ourselves is classed among 
things pleasant.— e avr ov s, ourselves : Gr. Gr. 654, 2, b. 

(55.) 5. a p <f> a, SC. r i] v ivepyeia v, and t e> olneiov. 

(56.) 7. uoktjois, discipline. — Q e oy v is. *E erffkeov piv yap an * 
eer6\a Sibd£eai, "Hi/ Si Kanoioi avppioyrjs drroXciv xai rov eovra v6ov. 
— 4 > veriKuTepov : looking more into the principles and 
reason of the matter, — psychologically. 

(57.) The argument here used seems to be simply this : — To live 
is pleasant to the good man above all others. This life con- 
sists in the energies of Perception and Intellect, and the 
pleasure arises from the consciousness, whether perceptive 
or intellectual, of such energies : in proportion, then, as this 
consciousness is increased, the pleasure of the good man is 
increased likewise ; and the good man so deeply sympathizes 
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with the energies of his friend’s life, his acts of perception 
and consciousness, that he feels his own life, as it were, in his ; 
and therefore, if he had no friends, he would be deprived of 
no small part of his pleasure in living. 

(58.) 7. to Si (r/v ipi(ovrai. Life is defined (by calling it), 
in the case of animals, the power, &c. 6 p i (t a 6 a i is to 

give its definition, i.e. to state the difference or essence. 
That the acts of a’oBqcnc and voijim, not the mere power 
thereof, constitute human life, is proved in what follows. 

(59.) 7. b SCvapis — o»oy(roi. The power i3 referred to 

its operation, i.e. the power has no value or real existence 
except when viewed in its development ; therefore the real 
value of the human Svvapts rrjs alaBiia-eoss and vvrprtus depends 
on the acts of perception and thought. A man is not man by 
virtue of possessing the power, but by having further the 
power and opportunity of exercising it. — r b Si kv piov, and 
essence of the human far) is in the acts of alaBijots and v6r)<ns . — 
toiKf it.T.X. to frju, then, seems to consist not merely in the 
power, but in the acts, of dioBqois and vorjertt, — the same con- 
clusion as before, but arrived at differently. — kptopivov 
yap, for there is something settled and defined in it, which is of 
the nature (and therefore one of the tests) of good ; while that 
which is aopioTos is made up of a variety of unsettled, shifting 
particulars , — k a i rai < it i c I K c i, SC. cart ayaBbv. 

(60.) 8. obS’ i v Xu it a it, nor one overwhelmed with sorrow . — r a 
bnapxosTa, its circumstances and details. 

(61.) 9. (2 S' av to *.t.X. The apodosis is difficult to see. 
Some make cal b Sb the apodosis, supplying earl ; but that 
would be only a repetition of what is said above. Michelet 
better places it at saBant p olv, taking the clauses between 
as a series of parentheses ; but this is a long way off : and it 
may be placed at to S' aloBamcrBai on (jj, which would make 
very good sense, as this is a consequence from the c l S' abr 6 
k.t.X. , and Si is used to take up the sense interrupted by a 
parenthesis, (see Gr. Gr. 767, 4); and the words <pbott yap aya- 
Bbv (on) is a repetition of the protasis, in consequence of the 
long parenthesis. — fi l o c, life ; (at), existence. Mark the dif- 
ference between these two , — dim referring rather to external 
circumstances, fab to internal constitution and state. — »ooO- 
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fx f v on voovptv: Met. xi. 9, p. 255, i>oij <ris Itrriv vorprtus 
votjais : i. e. thought consists in the intellectual perception of 
thought. — to Si oti al <r 8 av 6 n ( 6 a fj voovptv on inptv. 
This perception, (to Si) on aloBaviptda *] vooif mv, is really a 
perception on iapiv, and therefore every such consciousness 
is a consciousness of our being living beings, and therefore 
brings pleasure. 

(G2.) 10. us Si k.t.X. The rest of the argument is clear enough, 
that a man receives these impressions of his own existence 
from seeing them in his friends. 


CHAPTER X. 

(63.) 1. n r] t c jroXv£f»vor: lies. Op. et Dier. 713. 

(64.) 3. oBrt yap k.t.X. This is a curious dogma, when illus- 
trated by modem history ; but the real fact is, that except 
where the representative principle is admitted, which it was 
not in antiquity, it seems to bo true. — r A S i n 6 cr o v. The 
exact quantity is not one point in all, but varies, according to 
circumstances, between two given points, which mark the too 
much or the too little. 

(65.) 5. avpwiirTdv, happen coincidently . 

(66.) 6. t v d v a 1 Xcyovrat : Pylades and Orestes, Ac. — irXqv 
iroXiriKus. except politically, i. e. as members of the same 
state, or belonging to the same party. 


CHAPTER XI. 

(67.) 2. tA \t\6fV, SC. KOt>$l(<H<Tl« ol Xvnovpevoi. 

(68.) 3. out A — to Spav, the very sight of one's friends, SfC. 

(69.) 4. <rvXAuir«Iv, al. <rvXXv7rfKr#at. — in t prt tvij rjj dXuiria. 
vnfpTtivji depends on avSpuSrjs, implied in dvfyxoiflr : Gr. Gr. 
390, 1, b. The meaning of this is, that if he is not excessively 
callous to painful impressions, he cannot bear the sight of his 
friends grieving for him. The Paraphrast and Thomas Aqui- 
nas give another interpretation : “ Unless the friend out- 
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xi., xii.; i.] 

weighs their grief by his own dXtwi'a, they do not bear to com- 
municate their grief to him but this is very forced. 

(70.) 5. 3\n iyi> 8v<rrv^i». Cf. Eur. Orest. 239 ; Soph. (Ed. 
Tjt. 1061. 

(71.) 6. r 6 n a^taa-avrat. The common reading is rovs. tti 
here equals rovro, (Gr. Gr. 444. 5,) and refers to t 6 nouiv : 
“and those who do claim It.” — 8o£av ay 6 las. We must 
take care, when we decline the sympathy of a friend from a 
reluctance to give him pain, that we do not give him an 
impression that we are acting from a dislike to his com- 
pany. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(72.) 1. ip a. He sums up what he has said : — Is not then, Sfc. ? 
(73.) 1. y a' <r 8 r) ar i s on tanv, the perception of existence. 

(74.) 2. Tovrmv Koivavovtn kt X., share (with them) these 
things whereby they think to live. 

(75.) 3. airoparrovrai, they take impressions from one another. 
See Lidd. and Scott ad v. 


BOOK X. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1.) As Aristotle had, in the end of the seventh book, treated of 
pleasure and pain as the motive causes of human 
action, as the subject-matter, in the regulation of which 
consisted the several habits of ^axppoovvy, ’Ey k par n a, 
‘Asp a a l a , — how far it was an admissible motive, how far to 
be suppressed and eradicated, — so here he considers pleasure 
in its immediate connection with the Good, or Happi- 
ness; how far it differs from, how far it agrees with it : 
and he shews that, while pleasure is an universal object to 
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man, the highest pleasure results from the best energies, 
and that, therefore, the highest pleasure generally attainable 
by the compound being man arises from the ivipytta *a r 

dpcrr)v : and hence pleasure itself, as a simple tendency of our 
nature, bears witness to the happiness of man, as man, being 
developed by !jdi kt) dptrlj . 

(2.) 1. npbs ri)v tou rjOovs 'apx >? »• Either the starting- 
point in the formation of the moral character, or the first 
step in moral action, viz. the choice of the particular act, of 
the to npoKTOv. It is equally true, whether it be taken of the 
one or the other, aptrl/v is the common reading. 

(3.) 3. pn wort — X«ycT<i«. See Grammar, 873,4; 814, a. — 
ToiavTijv obaav anacravl as if it were all alperou. 

(4.) 4. did, because they are believed . — robs trvvitvras, those 
who comprehend them. 


CHAPTER II. 

(5.) 1. ECSofot represents the doctrines afterwards held by 
Epicurus. He lived about b.c. 366. — The arguments in 
favour of pleasure, as stated here, are — 

1. Its being the common desire and end of human nature. 

2. From contraries. 

3. From its being a final and complete end. 

4. From its increasing all other goods in degree, when 
added to them. 

(6.) 1. (Vitixcr: here simply good . — xai to paXia-ra, and 
that which is most so. — k par i<r r ov, the best, or bravest, as 
our old authors use the word. 

(7.) 2. avtjicrBai airbiavrip, change of degree, not of hind. 
This is necessary to the argument. If it were a change in 
kind, it might be argued that the thing added to was good, 
while that which changed it was less so ; but if the universal 
characteristic of pleasure is that it enhances every good, how- 
ever different in kind, it would Beem to have the good in 
itself. 

(8.) 3. twi> ay a 6 a v, of the number of goods. — nXdrwv: in the 
Philebus, 20, E, sqq. — avaipd, argues destructively. — o£- 
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Serb c npoo-TtdivToi k.t.X,, by no addition is good made 
better. — 8 rj X o v St k.t.X. This is not Aristotle’s own argu- 
ment, but from Plato, Phileb. 20, E. Aristotle, in bk. i. 7, 8, 
contemplates the possibility of tbbatpovia being increased in 
degree. See also i. 11, 12. 

(9.) 4. rt obv tarX toiovtov. ovv, as Michelet rightly ob- 
serves, has here an adversative sense, (Gr. Gr. 737, 4,) 
marking an objection to Plato’s doctrine ; not, however, as 
he would have it, a direct objection to his Ibta : it is rather, 
against his notion, that any good which is capable of in- 
crease in degree by the addition of other good things, cannot 
be the good. What is there such ? It can only be an abstract 
idea, not anything o5 rjptis Kotvavovptv: and this is 
a further requisite (eVtf ' ijt«It«h) to what we are looking for, 
that, in addition to the other characteristics of good, it should 
be kttjtov fecit npasTov av6paira >. — t v i a to p t v o t, objecting; by 
the logical form ivoraeis. — p ) X t y <o <r i v. See Grammar, 873, 
4 ; 814, b. Xiyovmv, Michelet. 

(10.) 4. 8 y ap vaat SoKti rovr’ tivat tftaptv. Bemark 
the epigrammatic brevity of this great principle of his philo- 
sophy. T avTTjV rij V IT tar IV, SC. 4 TTUtTL SoKf'l K.T.X f i yap: 

Michelet, fj yap a pe y t t o, al. dpiytTat . — rl (p v (T i k 6 v aya~ 

6iv : the dictates and reproofs of conscience ; the shadowy 
sense of koKov, which is perhaps never wholly obliterated. — 
KptiTTov rj KaO ’ aura, above and better than their evil state. 
It may be said that the wholly bad desire i/Si as i)Sv, not 
as ayaOav. The answer is, that even these people have uncon- 
sciously instincts towards dyaOdv, which are really their 
motive causes, though apparently q8u alone animates them. 
See. vii. 13. 6. 

(11.) 5. ovk tot Kt. See vii. 13. 2. — o b yap <j>a<r tv, they deny.— 
a p<f> a t a prjbtrtpa, both these two evils are opposed to that 
which is neither, i. e. to the ptaov. The argument here, as in 
bk. vii., is, that as each of the extremes is opposed, not only 
to the mean, but to the other extreme, it cannot be argued 
#£ iyavrtav, that if one thing is evil, that which is opposed to 
it is good, for it may be the other opposed extreme, which 
is evil. There are two sorts of opposition, — good and evil, and 
evil and evil, — and the opposition between pleasure and pain 
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may be of the better sort. Aristotle answers this by saying, 
if both were evil, both would be tjxvierd. 

(12.) 5. pijber ip (ov 4 c, SC. ovrav kok5>v. — firjSlrfpov, SC. f mu 
tfxvKToi/y — 5 opoius ; or, at all events, whether they were avoided 
or not, both must be either avoided or pursued alike. 


CHAPTER III. 

(13.) 1. A jrotonjt is that whereby a thing can be defined, its 
nature and essence set forth, (Cat. vi., ro yap StStyplua auras 
jrola Xeyerai tear auras : cf. Met. V. 2, p. 112); and the notion 
advanced in the major premiss is, that every thing which is 
a good defines and sets forth the nature and essence of that 
to which it is attached ; while, to say that a thing is plea- 
sant, or the contrary, defines nothing of its real nature, for 
it may be applied indifferently to various things differing in 
nature. The major premiss is clearly a dogmatic assumption, 
which Aristotle quickly destroys by giving instances to the 
contrary, as a being or thing would be not defined by saying 
its operations were right, or that it was happy ; and yet both 
these are confessedly goods. 

(14.) 1. The arguments against jjSouij being an dyaddv, are : — 

All dyaddv is 770toTT/y : 
ijSouij is not a iroionjt : 
rjdovrj is not an dytiOov. 

To the major premiss of which Aristotle brings an fvtrraatc, 
using aperfjs tvepyttai and fvbaipovia as the middle terms. 

(15.) 2. Nothing which admits of degrees is a good, for the 
ayadov is something definite and fixed, (wptaplvov ) ; while 
every thing which admits of degrees is indefinite and shifting, 

(rioparrou) . 

r)9mj admits of degrees : 
i jiopri is not a good. 

(16.) 2. dy a 0 6 v Z> pier 6 at. The moral fact that good, viewed 
absolutely, does not really admit of degrees, is curiously em- 
bodied in the grammatical fact, that the comparative of good, 
in most, if not in all languages, is irregular. A thing, to be 
good, must be perfect. “ Why callest thou Me good? there 
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is none good but one, that is, God." (St. Matt. xix. 17.) When 
we speak of things being more or less good, we mean that 
they approach more or less nearly to the absolute standard. 

(17.) 2. rj S € u 6 a l, middle verb: the (being in a) state of 

pleasure; pleasure in the concrete, viewed as residing in a 
subject. 

(18.) 2. k a 1 rrtpl rrjv btKaioavvgv k.t.X. If pleasure is 
viewed in the concrete, so that it may properly be said that 
a man is more or less pleased, it may so be said of justice and 
the other virtues, that a man is more or less just, &c. ; and 
yet this does not exclude justice, &c. from the category of 
Good. — k ora rat dp tr as, in respect of the several virtues. 

(19.) 2. el S’ tv rats ijjovatr, if {they judge this indefiniteness to 
exist ) in pleasures in the abstract: it is true that they, too, in a 
certain fashion and in a certain sense, admit of degrees, even 
as health does. Pleasure, viewed by itself, and not in com- 
bination with any object in which it might reside and work, 
(dfuyijf,) may be something absolute and definite, not ad- 
mitting of degrees ; so that any degree short of this abstract 
point is not pleasure, hut only an approach to it ; though, at 
the same time, when residing in a subject and combined with 
other elements, {pinral,) it may, in regard of the state of that 
subject, be said to be a greater or less degree of pleasure : so 
that, being in its own nature a single defiuite point, it is in 
this way capable of degrees ; just as health, being in itself an 
absolute and perfect freedom from disease, and the perfect 
well-being of the body, yet is said to exist more or less in 
individuals, — individuals are said to be in a greater or less 
state of health. So likewise, though pleasure in the concrete 
does admit of degrees, pleasure in the abstract, the simple 
idea of pleasure, does not ; and therefore the argument, what- 
ever be its value, is answered. 

(20.) 3. iipia-ptvrj ova a: being a fixed absolute point, not 
admitting of degrees. — avpptrpia, the same common mea- 
sure ; the same degree in all the subjects in which it may 
reside. — a XX’ dv it ptvg <c.r.X., but falling short of its abstract 
perfection, it still exists up to a certain point, — differing in dif- 
ferent subjects. A man may not he in absolutely perfect 
health, and yet one would say he was in good health . — & i a- 
£ e 
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cp l p f i t fiS /j a X A d v Kal tt o v- The measure of health 
differs in coming more or less near to the abstractedly per- 
fect health . — to rrepl fi So vt]v, the case with pleasure. 

(21.) 4. rt'Xfiop rf k.t.X. 
dyaBov is reXeiov : 

ijSovrj is not TfXfiny, for it is a Kivijcris or yeveuis : 

T/doiTf is not uyaOov. 

T(\eiov, perfect in itself.— d r e X e l s, not ending in themselves, 
— jrd<rp yap k.t.X. Every Klvrpris has Ta\os OT fipaSvrris : 
rjhovrj has not : 

rjbovrj IS not KiVTjfTts. 

n pits aXXo: if not absolutely, at least relatively. 

(22.) 4. ij<j 6 >ivm, passive: to be put into a state of pleasure, 

(peTaftdXXeiv els rrjv rjSovrjv Ta\eus sal fipaSeuts'). — i) fi e <r 6 a 1, 
middle : to be in a state of pleasure , (ivepyeiv ear avTTjv). 
A person may receive impressions of pleasure more or 
less rapidly, but the pleasure itself has no notion of quick- 
ness or slowness. 

(23.) 5. ye veer is, a transition state. — fioicci yap k.t.X. This is 
one of the formal, abstract arguments of the schools, or 
rather porticos, of Athens, which Plato delighted to use, and 
which carried great weight in the philosophy of the day, 
though to us it may seem to bo scarcely worthy of the notice 
of such a mind as Aristotle's. The argument, however, such 
as it is, stands thus : — Any yivems, which we may take, does 
not arise from any chance subject-matter, (ov* <V toC n^omt 
to Tvxbv y e v e a 6 a •), but that from whence it rises is the 
same as that into which it is resolved when it ceases, («’{ oC 
y i v e t a i els tovto fit aXveaOat,) SO that if qfio vq is a yeveots, 
there won! d bo i) Sit, («£ oj ylverat,) t]Sovi], (yeveoi r,) f) 8 <5 
again, ( els A fiiaXfitrni) ; whereas the real order is — r; 8 A, 

i ] 8 o vrj, Xvvrijpov, Xvmj, (ofi yeveais r) qdovri toutou iJ Ximrj 
(ftdopa). . 

(24.) C. evSeiav too Kara (pvtriv, the lack or want of that 
which nature requires, and pleasure the supplying thereof : 

so that tjbovri, if thus viewed, is a ytveois So xel: the 

mind, and not the body, is the seat of pleasure ; bodily 
pleasures arc mental sensations arising from the body. — 

. <i X X « ytvopei < ij t k.t.X. The dvanXrjpaxrts is the yeveais of 
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which i}8oi/q is the coincident result. — ij 8 i 8o£a k.t.X. From 
the accidental connection of i 780*17 and dvairXripaxns in bodily- 
pleasures, they argue their identity ; whereas there are many 
pleasures, not bodily, which are in no ways connected with 

avair\r)(Uti(Tit» 

(25.) 10. f/ t< 5 fi8d, or, admitting that the above-mentioned 
really are jjioval, must we divide ribovai into right and wrong, 
and denying good of the latter, assert it of the former ? 

(26.) 11. g itacftApovs etbft, SC. Tat ijiovas. 

(27.) 12. o He it k.t.X. There is a manifest difference be- 
tween the pleasure of the child and of the man o He x a ‘- 

pe tv, the pleasure arising from bad sources is evidently not 
atperov, but the contrary. — prjiinu re p e X X to v X v irrj d q vat, 
though he were never likely to smart for it. See Bishop 
Butler, Tendencies of Virtue. 

(28.) 12. jffpi tto XX a k.t.X. In some things pleasure is tho 
final cause, while in others it is not ; as the pleasure of see- 
ing, Ac. : hence, too, pleasures differ from each other. 


CHAPTER IV. 

(29.) 1. a n* apxrjt avaXafiova «: having considered the com- 
mon opinipns on the subject, and their difficulties and solu- 
tions, retracing our steps, and beginning the subject afresh. He 
shews — 

1. What it is not : — it is not a KiVijcrtr. 

2. TfTiat it is. 

(30.) 1. reXeia etvat. Take any point in any prolonged 
energy of sight, the act of sight so taken is perfect in itself, 
though no other act of sight had preceded it, and none were 
to follow. — o Xov ti, indivisible. 

(31.) 2. iv xpovtp yap iratra kIvt)<tis. A. Kivrjats is a pro- 
gression from one state to another, — from that which is iv 
bvvapet to that which is in ivreXexetg, (see Phys. iii. 1 ;) and 
therefore involves not merely a point of time, but a space of 
time : when that space of time is ended the kI vijats ceases, 
the TeXos towards which it was a Kiiojo-ir being arrived at: 
wherefore iv xp^V ntl(Ta Ktvtjtrts. 
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(32.) 2. ? iv airavTi ra 5 \p6vm i j c 1 / rovru. This is the 
major premiss of a disjunctive syllogism, one alternative of 
■winch has to be supplied. If a KiVrjcrir is rrXeia, it is so either 
iv inravri xpova tj iv tovtcv, or not at all. The first step is to give 
the characteristics of stv^atis iv piprai, viz. that they are irepcu 
rii e’iti and tiT»Xfir. This latter disposes of tho claim of the 
Kiv7]<Tits iv pipftTL to be vcXetni, and he then goes on to enlarge 
upon the point of their specific difference, with a view to 
prove that the whole idvt)<ns thus made of specifically different 
portions is not rfXtia. You lnust view Kunjaw either in its 
totality, extending from the divap.it to the ivrt\e^(ia , — and 
then it is iv ctnavri r(p xptiva in its whole duration , — or in any of 
the various parts of tho whole, and then it will be Iv toCto> in 
that particular space of its duration. Michelet reads fj iv anavri 
Si) xpov a rovr<p , confining the view of Wpijow to its wholo 

duration; but this destroys the argument given above. 

(33.) 2. k a i irtpat ra flSti k.t.X. As the several *u^<rfis differ 
from one another, and from the whole which they together 
constitute, it is clear that they are several independent xivrjo-nr 
rather than one whole : though they result in one end, yet 
they are not continuations of one another, but are irtpai ra> 
ttSft ; and therefore the whole kIvtjo-h cannot be viewed as 
TfXfia, for each of the independent parts has passed away 
before the whole is complete. That this is what he has in 
view in shewing the several Kivljoeis to be irtpai t<b <!8«, is 
clear from the end of section 3. 

(34.) 2.^aj3d«(r(0f, fluting : Lidd. and Scott.— k p tj n i S o s, base- 
ment. — rpiyXiipov, a three- grooved tablet, placed at equal 
distances along the frieze. Id. 

(35.) 2. *al ovk Zanv k.t.X. If a slvijms be taken at any 
point of its duration, it is imperfect, inasmuch as it has re- 
lation to what has preceded and what is to follow, and with- 
out these it has no real existence : if perfection can be pre- 
dicated at all of a nivr)trit (aXX’ elirep rtXdav Sfi Xiyuv), it must 
be viewed in its whole duration, from the moment when it 
begins to the moment when it ceases (iv ra mm, sc. xP° u v)- 
This is another way of stating the disjunctive premiss above, 
(note 32,) one of the alternatives (the iv roira xpovto ki vijaut) 
having been eliminated . — k ai ravrijc: particular Kiwjcrtis are 
also specifically different. 
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(36.) 3. oi fiovov ydp *.t.X. The act is not merely a motion 
across a point, but across a point with the accident of locality 
attached to it, which is sufficient to make one such act differ 
from the other, (<i> ir fpm, SC. TOirtp avn) (Ktlvrjs). — Si’ (i k p L- 
pcla s : Phys. iii. 1. 

(37.) 3. i v an avr i xp ova, in its whole duration. A iciVrjo-ir is 
not really perfect and complete in its whole duration, for the 
very same moment that it is completed it ceases to exist as a 
(tinjo-ir : when viewed as a whole it is merely a succession, or 
series of imperfect lavijatis, specifically differing from each 
other, (dAA’ ai iroXAai ko'i Sinifit povaai ra «'8«,) inasmuch as 
each starts from a specific point, and tends to a specific and 
special end, («'nvp to nodev n oi uSokoiov). We must supply 
the conclusion of the disjunctive syllogism : “ therefore a 
Ktinjais is not rcXfia.” 

(38.) 4. ri} s ^ 3 o v rj s 3’ i v or to ov v r « X e i o v r 3 f i 8 o f , Each 
sort of pleasure, and each several one of a succession of 
pleasurable emotions, (i. e. of a state of pleasure,) is perfect 
and complete in itself ; each several emotion is not a step in 
an imperfect process, as in the case of (tiVijcnr, hut in itself, 
and by itself, realizes a definite notion : so that if there was 
nothing either before or after, yet its notion and definition 
(«?8os) would be complete. — t tov oXc ov it at reX(iw>, be - 
longs to the indivisible and perfect. 

(39.) 4. to yap « v t<o vv v 0 X 01 / n. A klvjjitis does not 
exist merely in present time ; it has a before and an after, 
without which it has no meaning; whereas an emotion of 
pleasure implies no notion of time, except just so much as 
is implied in present existence : and that which can exist 
perfectly in the minutest portion of time, to the notion and 
perfection of which time is not necessary, is of the nature of 
things whole and indivisible. 

(40.) 4. rav ptpitTTthv : such things as are made up of parts 
imperfect in themselves, none of which has separately an 
existence independent of the whole of which it is a part. It 
is true that a state of pleasure may be divided into its suc- 
cessive pleasing emotions, but each of these is in itself a 
whole, and capable of existing independently of the whole 
state of pleasure, just as the portions of a divided crystal are 
in themselves perfect crystals. 
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(41.) 4. ov8e yap 6 pda fur k.t.X. upturn is uXov rt ; for if a 
being were only to enjoy his sight for a single moment of time, 

■ the act of sight would for that moment be as perfect an act of 
vision as if it were continued for an hundred years : it cannot 
bo divided into energies so minute, but that each is in itself 
perfect and complete. 

(42.) 5. aicrdria-fos k.t.X. Having now shewn what ijSow) is ' 
not, he now proceeds to say what it is. To every act of the 
senses, or of the active or contemplative intellect, there is an 
rjtoovr] attached, (icaTa ndtrav yap aia&qa'iv lariv rjftovrj — opottos 8f 
#eal Siavotav ital deapiav,) arising from and upon the realiza- 
tion and attainment of the object of sense or intellect ; 
i. e. pleasure follows on the sensual reception of the ob- 
ject of sight, or on the intellectual conception of whatever 
object in the world of thought the intellect is for the time 
employed. The higher and more perfect the being, and the 
object on which it is employed, the higher and more per- 
fect will the energy be, and the higher and better the plea- 
sure ; and therefore the highest pleasure will result co- 
incidently on the realization and completion of the highest 
energy of the highest being. See Butler, Sermon on “ Love 
of our Neighbour.” 

(43.) 5. aU6 f]i run 8 e ir da rj s k.tX. Every sense is directed 
towards some object as its end, in which it rests ; and every 
act of sense is an energy towards such an object. The most 
perfect energy is that of the most perfect sense, or of the 
sense in the most perfect state, working towards the besl 
object which falls under its powers. 

(44.) 5. airfjv 8 1 k.t.X. The psychological question whether 
the sense itself works and energizes towards its object, or the 
being in whom the sense resides, is foreign to the present 
question. 

(45.) 5. aSri; 8’ dv tit) k.t.X. He here anticipates a conclusion 
which properly can only be drawn after the next clause, (koto 
T tdaav aia9r)alv iartv tj Tj&ovr ),) and lays it down that that 
energy which is most perfect would also bring with it the 
highest pleasure, as every act of sense or intellect has its 
pleasure ; and that pleasure will be the highest which results 
from the highest and most perfect energy, as before defined ; 
i. e. the energy which works towards its highest and best 
object. 
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(46.) 6. t < X 1 1 o I 8< tvtpyeiav K.r.X. Pleasure crowns and 
perfects the energy, not as a producing or instrumental 
cause, but as a result ; as health is the perfection of, or per- 
fects, the body, but not in the same way in which the in- 
strumental causes, such as the physician or medicine, perfect 
it. The a \ (t 6 r} t o v is an ingredient in the completion of 
the energy, as being the object on which it works ; the 
aUrBrjois perfects it as being its instrument ; the q 8onj per- 
fects it as being its result, — just as beauty is the perfection 
of the prime of youth, without being necessary to its ex- 
istence, or in any way producing it. 

(47.) 7. TOlOVTQtV 8 < o V T Ct> V JC.T.X. If the at(T0Tj(Tls and alddrj- 
tov arc good of their sort (toioutwk), iJXomj will always follow, as 
being the result of the realized correspondence between the 
alaBims and the aurO^Tov : if the energy is incomplete, so that 
the o'o-flijo-is fails to realize the object, ij8o>>i j will not follow; 
but when they are adapted one to the other, and the aiadrims 
works towards the ahrOrfriv on the one hand, and the alo-ftjToV 
satisfies the alodwris on the other, then pleasure is the result. 
— alfrOavopfvov is here “that which is to receive the impression, = 
a"<r6r)<rtc- 

(48.) 7. ijrii p\ovros yt tov iroir/crovTOC xai rot rrct- 
a o pi v o v. The generic sense of nouiv and nd(r\fiv when thus 
opposed, is of things or persons standing in the relation of 
agent and patient, subject and object, active and passive : 
their specific or particular signification varies according to 
the subject-matter of the context. Thus in the fifth book 
the former signifies the producer , the latter the consumer, (see 
bk. v. note 61 ;) and in this passage, as the context relates to 
the mental energies or acts, these words would relate — the 
one, to some active energy of the mind, the other, some passive 
impression. Hence the sense seems to be, “It naturally is a 
condition of pleasure arising from the correspondence be- 
tween the mo6rj<ns and the aioByrdv, that there should be 
some being who has a capability of the active energies of 
ai<T0Tj(rLs, {tov Troujo-ovTof = /if'XXorros jro«u>,) and a capacity for 
receiving the passive impressions of sense, (toC naoopivov = 
peWovroe jradtti').” The alaOqTov might clearly exist without 
producing any pleasure, if the active a“o6rj<ns were wanting, 
and the a’aBqtr is would produce no pleasure if the alaBqriv 
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were lacking ; but even where they both exist, that in which 
they exist must be in such a state, both actively and pas- 
sively, as to allow of their being called into being. Thus the 
aurOyais exists in sleep, and the alad ijto'k likewise ; but as the 
capacity of active energies of aurdyats, and the passive im- 
pressions receivable from aiadyriv are suspended, no pleasure 
is produced. 

(49.) 8. oi x us c £ i s k.t.X., not as an ingredient , but as a result 
and crown. This is the practical difference between Eudoxus 
and Aristotle. The former would say happiness is a result 
of the highest pleasure ; pleasure is an essential ingredient of 
happiness : Aristotle, that pleasure was the result of happi- 
ness ; happiness could exist without it. 

(50.) 8. o|io lay yap ovtuv. Being similar, and there being 
the same correspondence and adaptation (irpor aWtjXa rox 
axrox rpoirov e^dxrciix) between the active energies, (the Kpivov or 
Ofopuvv ,) tov rroirjTiKov and the qualities of the object thereof, 
(the votjtov or aladqrav), toD ttu&t]tikov, the same result, viz., 
Tjijoi’tp follows, as in the case of the simple aiadqais, (rairo 
7rf <fcvKc ytvia8ai ) : to spiv ox is here the activo energy, which has 
xoijrox for its subject-matter ; and alad ijtox is here the subject- 
matter of Btupia, which is a highly intellectual a'adqais , — the 
perception of things, their qualities, laws, &c. It is possible 
that natijTtKov may mean the aiadqrov which produces (woltt) 
the impression, and vadyriKov the faculty which receives it, 
(nda\ti) ; but on the whole it seems better to adopt the sense 
given above. — 8 i d r air 6, for the same reason, sc. because we 
are weary of it. — 8 1 a r a J r a, al. for these reasons, sc. which 
have just been mentioned . — rr a p art t a t, is excited. 

(51.) 9. !j sapvei. Michelet follows the old interpretation, by 
taking this as an answer to the preceding question, n a s 
o l x k.t.X., is it that he is weary of it ? 

(52.) 10. t< X f mi is the 7-iXot of— the perfection — crown; it is a 
necessary result. — r oC * x » p y c I x, in which life consists ; 
and therefore of life itself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(53.) 1. 5 6 ( v, sc. from its connection with ivipytuu : as the ivtp- 
yuai are different, so must the pleasures which result from 
and crown them be different. The contradictory opinions 
about pleasure being or not being a good, ariso from there 
being different sorts of pleasure, and one party looking 
at one sort, the other at another sort. And again, if there 
are different sorts of pleasure, true pleasure may arise from 
the pure intellect, and the moral nature, and even from the 
mere senses; each being a true pleasure in its kind and / 
degree. 

(54.) 2. (Tri8i&6a<riv, gain ground and are improved. This is 
one of the final causes of pleasure. 

(55.) 5. e fa * p i j3 ol, perfects. 

(56.) 6. k a t yap a l iniBvpiai, the desires which arise from 
definite feelings and passions, and whence spring definite 
emotions of desire, (op»£ts ; ) while ^8 ovtj is the more general, 
indefinite love of enjoyment, — the general tone of mind, 
which, up to a certain point, regulates and directs the ivi- 
6v piai. — f) 8 ova /, the emotions of pleasure which are the re- 
sult of the ivipytuu, of sense or reason. We must distinguish 
between ij8o>»7 as a motive cause preceding, and as a result 
following on, the action. — r\ yap Kara k.t.X., SC. ier'iv obttta. 

( 57 .) 6 . ai piv yap dttoptapi vai k.t.\. The 5pt£is may pre- 
cede the ivipytia by a long time. It differs from it in its 
nature as much as the act in posse differs from the act in esse, 
while the pleasure arising from any energy is so closely con- 
nected with it as to be almost identical . — a vvtyyvs, co- 
incident. 

(58.) 8. i) yap Kara k.t.X ., 8C. eerriu olxeta. • 

(59.) 10. clvai t6 <t>aivuf.icvov , SC. t 6 <paip6pfvov r<p o-rrovftalo) civat 
Kvplcos Tjbv. — € l 8 € r ovt o k a X ai s X c y € r a t. If pleasures 
then differ in excellence according to the tvcpyciat whence they 
arise, and the good man is the true standard, then the 
rjbovfj of aperr) is the highest fjfiovf) of man. — 6 ay a 6 6 e jj 
TotoCrof, i. e. in respect of his aperr}, as far as he has aperr} 
he is the standard of excellence. 

F f 
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(60.) 11. dXXa rouroif, except to individuals ,. — tir 0 V V fit a 
k.t.X, the energy or energies of the man who has arrived at 
tho highest happiness, the greatest perfection of which he 
is capable, have tho highest and most perfect pleasures 
attached to them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(61.) He now proceeds to sum up his book by stating that to- 
wards which he has been throughout working, — the nature of 
human happiness ; — and first, happiness being an energy and 
tuv saS' avrix a'ipcTuv, what energies apparently of this class 
are nevertheless not dSaipovia. 

(62.) 2. ovk «VrU (£is: bk. i. 7. — d nay salat, necessary as 
means. — a vrap k >jf, self-contained. It needs not pleasure 
nor anything else to complete or perfect it. It would be 
what it is if nothing were to be joined with it. Of course, 
if other good things are added to it, it is increased in degree, 
just as youth is rendered more desirable by the beauty which 
accompanies it ; but it is youth still, even though there be 
no beauty superadded. So pleasure is not essential to it, 
though necessarily joined to it as a coincident result. It is 
in its essence always alpfraiTtTtjv, compared with everything 
else ; but if it has other goods, as accidents and results, it is 
alptTGtTtpa iivTT) eavTtjs. See bk. i. ch. vii. note 112. 

(63.) 3. tviatpoviioyivav, of those who are thought happy. 

(04.) 7. ijbr), ipso facto. 

(65.) 8. (I H sat 0 tor, external life; social life :— they have 
(ail, but not /3ior. The slave has no existence of his own : hia 
daily life, and all in which it consists, is his master's. 


CHAPTER VII. 

(66.) In this chapter he lays down the conclusion of his whole 
treatiso, that ibbaipovia is the energy of the highest excellence 
of man ; that in itself the e'vipyua and dprnj mtu voiv is the 
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highest energy, looking upon man merely in respect of his 
intellect as an intellectual being ; but looking upon man as 
a compound being, his highest good, being what he is — 
a moral being, — is a life according to moral virtue. 

(G7.) 1. ear It tt) v oik t lav dptrl/v, according to its proper per- 
fection. 

(08.) 2. Ka 1 yap 6 vo vs (itpdnoTOf) rav tv qpiv, Kal r CO v y v ev- 
er t Ci v {apurra) nipt & 6 xoCr. Of subjects of knowledge, the 
subjects of volt are the best. 

(69*) 3. s v \ oy o v 8 « rots eiddffi k.t.X. It is reasonable that 
life should be more agreeable to those who are in possession 
of knowledge than to those who are only seeking after it. It 
is assumed that all men are either searching after knowledge 
or in possession of it. 

(70.) 0, nap' aCro r b n o \ it c v e <r 0 a t, besides and beyond the 
mere energies of political life. 

(71.) 7. 17 reXeia btj evbaipovla. In itself, and looked upon 
as the highest energy which the nature of man admits of, 
the energy of the pure intellect is fvbaipovla , — of which it in 
every respect realizes the idea, and fulfils the condition ; but 
as man is a compound being, such an energy would not be 
the energy of man, but as partaker of a nature above hu- 
manity. It is a perfection which every one ought to aim at and 
realize as far as possible, but it is the perfection of adavaros 
rather than the 6vyr6s. 

(72.) 8. Kara t rj v dXX r\v dptrriv, moral virtue; ivt'pyeia (row 
Oclov bia<f>(pci) ivfpydas rgs k.t.X. — Kara robs napatvovv- 

ras, according to moralists. Either Theognis, or Solon, or 
Epicharmus. Cf. Rhet. ii. 21. 

(73.) 9. 8d£«i* k.t.X. The essence of the life of the rational 
creature, man, is reason, wherefore it is but reasonable that 
he should try to develope and realize this wherein his life 
essentially consists. 

(71.) 9. to Xfxdiv npoTtpov, sc. about dprrT) and 
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CHAPTEE Till. 

(75.) 1. 8(vt t pa s. Secondarily, and viewed as tlie proper energy 
of the compound being, man, dbaifiovia consists in qOuoj d/jenj. 

(76.) 3. t'ntp at ptv t g e tppovgatae dp)(ai, gStKg open), 
supposing it to be formed, to v <tko non dpSov noui, (see bk. vi. 
12), and thus supplies the dp\at of action to tppovgms as the 
deliberative faculty in moral action. See bk. vi. note 133. — 
to fit i p6 6 v, and the direction of moral actions is the function 
of (ppovgtris. 

(77.) 3. toIi udSttrt ire pi to trvvStrov, with the passions 
m the compound being .—a l fit too avi/Strov d p s t at dv* 
6 pa>n i sai k.t.X. He thus reconciles the Platonic theory, 
which is founded on tho abstract excellence of Stapia, with 
his own, which is founded on the actual practical nature and 
position of man. — g fit tov vo v sc. from 

the passions. 

(78.) 4. (JoDfios, liberty, opportunity. 

(79.) 7. dv 6 p an tv t cr 6 a i, to play his part as a man. — root 
Stove. This is not the language of a man who disbelieved 
in a Divine Being. — a i fit aatppoyte, sc. npdfceis. ti fit aa- 
tppoyts, al. 

80. ) 8. ov Kara aopfit^gsds, not in its accidental results. 

81. ) 9. it gat t k.t.X. A being such as man requires external 
goods for perfect happiness, for even Stapia looks for some of 
these as conditions and pre-requisites. — o v pgv k.t.X. Here 
is the same distinction drawn between pasapiov and tbSaipovia 
as in bk. i — o 6 yap i v t j b n t p 13 o \ y. He here passes 
away almost insensibly from the abstract happiness of Stapia 
to the political happiness of npa£is. — r o avrapsts, the 
sort and degree of external goods necessary to Stapia. — g 
n p 5 f i s, the action of moral virtue which requires external 
things as its subject-matter. Hence the real meaning of the 
passage, “ Neither Stapia nor gSiKt) dptrg require an excessive 
amount of external goods.” 

(82.) 12. n i err iv piv ot v k.t.X. Observe the practical cha- 
racter of Aristotle’s mind. 

(83.) 13. tl yap Tie t n t p eX t > a k.t.X. Here again is a dis- 
tinct recognition of Divine Providence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

(84.) 1. ovk t or iv cv toXs npaKToXs. Here he is speaking 
of the result of the whole of the preceding treatise, as rt> 
6cupfi<rui Kai yvavai. He lias been giving, not merely practical 
directions for virtue, but laying down and proving a theory 
of virtue and happiness ; not an abstract theory with no 
further result, (ou BtapU is evexa, bk. ii. 2.) but a practical 
theory, with a view to right action, and to the system of 
politics which has human good for its end. His theory of 
virtue so far agrees with Plato’s, that he holds intellectual 
energies to be in themselves the highest excellence of a 
being possessing intellect ; but he has proved thnt the tpyov, 
and hence the excellence of man as a compound being, is 
realized by ijdi*) dperij. Though his Ethics necessarily have 
a practical bearing, yet their object is mainly ysua-is rfjt 
dptrrjs Ka\ rov dyadov ; but the TtXos of this yvonris is npa£ts. 
See bk. i., note 46. 

(85.) 3. Q c o y v i v. Theognis, 532. — n o t rj cr a l dvy might or would 
make. Gr. Gr. 429, 1. — xar o ku> \ i pov i k rf/s aptri ) s, 
possessed, occupied by; al. KaraKid^Lpos, II. j9. 669, i<f>iXr)8tv ex 

A LOS. 

(86.) 5. k aT f tX rj ft fi c v a, possessed by ; much the same as *ura- 
K&Xifios above. 

(87.) G. firj itot ov k l<r xvtj : Gr. Gr. 814 . — it pobifipydaOai, 
to be cultivated bejorehand. 

(88.) 7. (rvvtlrjt take it in. 

(89.) 8. (TTcpyov rb icaXov K.r.X. This is <f>v<rucr/ uperrj. 

(90.) 9. cir iTTjbcve iv aura, SC. Tpoffrrjv Kai cirtpiXtiav bp6f]V. 

(91.) 9. Xdyop k.t .X. Observe this definition of law. — dn6 
nvos (ppovrja etas, proceeding from a particular sort of 
<f)pdvrjats; that which takes cognizance of human good in 
general : bk. vi. 5. 5, 8. 1 . 

(92.) 13. per 6\l yav, with a few others. See i. 13. 3. — Ku- 
K X 0> 7T l K Q) S : Od. ix. 114. 

(93.) 17. d v r l v a yap of.; guemvis ; any one. — 7T 'port O lvtll, com- 
mitted to one's care. Some refer it to vopov. 
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(94.) 18. nap a rav n o X i t i k a> v ; i. e. “Is it a matter of 8t- 
Baxij?” — Swapeap: properly, organic sciences or art; 
here, opposed to eirtonijpat, arts : see bk. i. note 22 . — oi no- 
\ it i k ov s n t n a it) kot c s : see Plat. Protag. 166, sqq. 

(95.) 19. ov pqv piKpov y t k.t.X. This formula, ov pyv yt, 
refers to the question stated above, — “ Is it matter of it 8a^ ? ” 
(tj nap a row jroXirtitiy ;) and when this has been discussed by 
stating and examining the opposite question, (q o£* opowv k.t.X. 
— tfukraTois,) he resumes the subject by oi pijv ye : “ But truly, 
at all events, (ye', however this may be,) experience seems to 
contribute not a little, otherwise (o£ yap dv k.t.X.) men would 
not have become politicians from political practice.” 

(96.) 20. ttiv aiirijv t Tj *P rjropiKjj: see Rhet. i. 2 Hipnep 

oil he k.t.X. Unrnep = ioKoCvret : Gr. Gr. 703. 

(97.) 21. I ad (7 tv, sc. eKaoToi. — tKaaTovs. e kuotov , Michelet; 

SC. OtpantvpaTa. 

(98.) 22. jrapaXtirovTiav. This is interpreted to mean that no 
one had treated of it with sufficient accuracy . — a iroit, our- 
selves. 

(99.) 23. npuiTov pi v k.t.X. Michelet observes that npCrrov 
piv refers to the Politics i. 11 ; tira, to iii. — vi. ; 6eapi)6ir- 
ruc, to vii., viii. 

(100.) 23. dpgaptvoi: having made this apxq or introduction. 
The true view of the Ethics is, that it is the introduction or 
grammar of the Politics. 
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A. 

Abstract and practical sciences, differ- 
ence between the acquisition of, vi. SL 
byaQ6s, force of, ii. 58* 

&yvota t u>v naff l/coora, iii. liL 

3 Kad6\ov, iii. 19* 23. 

iy rp xpocupetrti, ibid. 

iyvouy, actions of, iii. 18. 
ay xlvoia, meaning of, vi. 98. 
aScVacTot, meaning of, ii. 192. 
aSiKia 3 iy fiipfi, bow far an vire/> 0 oA^ 
and lAAf itpis, v. 24. 
alSios, function of, iv. 123. 
aiodycns , apx al ’ arrived at by, i.133. 

importance of in Aristotle’s sys- 
tem, ii. LI L 

. in moral action, iii. 19. 

o&rthprif voijriK-fi, vi. 33. 
aurQ-qnic ^ iviar-finy, vii. 51 — 75. 
a'urxpty, meaning of, ii. 33 ; iii. 6j vii. 

12m 

dxoXaaia, meaning and nature of, iii. 147, 
168 : vii. 42, 86, 139. 
iLK6\a<TTos f Aristotle’s dislike to, iii. 132. 
lucouarios, looser use of, v. 139. 
i.Kpa<rla, general view of, vii. 153: mean- 
ing of, vii. 3_i founded on quasi rea- 
soning, vii. 2JL 

phaenomena of, explained, vii. 

38. AL 

■ nature of, vii. 1 1 — 86. 

- — subject-matter of, vii. 53. 
i w hy shewn to be irtpl rjliovds, vii. 

32. 

eucpar-ffs may be Suv6s, vii. 11L 
iKpdrijs, bow virtue is, ii. LL 
aAas toDi toyo/iirovs, viii. 13. 


Alcibiades, illustration of fityaXfyvxos, 
iv. 33, 3L 

i\ v 0€ia rod yov , how it secures right 
action, vi. 13. 

iyayicrj, meaning of, vi. 22_i iii* 55_i di- 
visions of, iii. 54. 
iiyaipe?, meaning of, X. 8. 

Analogy, modes of refuting argument 
from, ii. 43. 

ayav\T}po>(Xis, pleasure resulting from, 
vii. 123, 123. 

aydpela and autppoodyrj, why particular- 
ized together, ii. 22 i iii. 133. 

virtue of the OvuouSes, iii. 133. 

progress of an action of, iii 133. 

conditions of, iii. 138. 

. 7 i rroXinicfi, meaning of, iii. 122. 

spurious sorts of, iii. 121. 

why treated of before arufpoavvr), 

iii. 133. 

&y8pe?os, sphere of, iii. 133. 

Anger, mean of, why iv - && 

how far a plea of involuntariness, 

v. 1M, 

in-fneiTco, meaning of, vi. 90. 
hmiraroMs, how far a true principle of 
exchange, v. 55. 

&(la, principle of in tuuuoairn, viii. 26. 
&*At)tia iral pcpla, how far a true de- 
scription of virtue, ii. 3 1- 
avKus, sense of, i- 42. 

5 itcaiov, v. 7 7 . 

dvrSSsifis, meaning and nature of, vi. 33. 
Airo5«'£<Tni, meaning of, iv. 95. 
AnocrijfHUTi, meaning of, L 1 79* 

excellence, not necessarily moral 
virtue, i. 123. 
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ipfTT], how a fi(a6n}S, ii.66* 

— — how an iutpSrtjs, ii. 2L. 

how irepi ritiovas Kal At*ira?,ii. 2 2* 

— a balance of and Avir^, ii. 31* 
— ■ function of in choice of good end, 
vii. 100. 

— rcAcla, how far indestructible, L 

115.. 

— why the perfection of atofhjntcfi is 
so called, vi. 132. 

effect and test of, ii. £2* 

Aristotle’s moral system, key-stone of, 
iii. 35 : his data, L 58* 140. 

— - - - bis philosophy inductive, vii. 13. 

■ - • does not dogmatize, iii. 15. 

his mode of searching after hap- 
piness, L lSj 104. 

practical wisdom of ii. 105. 

■ rejects views which are contrary 
to experience, vii. 16. 

— his ways of searching after truth, 
L 138. 

— way of treating responsibility, 
iii. 97. 

— and Eudoxus, different views of, 
on pleasure and happiness, x. 12* 

Art and chance, connection between, vi. 
HL 

meaning of, L 59j iii. 67* 
dpxo/, ways of arriving at, L 136. 
ipxh voC 1j0ovs t x. 2. 

Asceticism unknown to Aristotle, L 63* 
iLffOcvcta, cause of &xpa<rfa, vii. 95. 
itprsibi, meaning of, iv. 55* 
aav/ipe rpos, meaning of, iii. 51* 
a<runia, nature of, iv. 22* 

&<to)tos, derivation of, iv. 14. 

&rcx*la, nature of, vi. £2, 
airrh SjI auruv, v. 52. 

B. 

Barbarians, why degraded, vii. £L 
0 «At/<tt 77 TcoXiTfla, where existing, v. Q2, 
Benefactor, why his feelings are strong- 
est, ix. 40* 

Benefits conferred on others are pleasant, 
ix. 38* 35. 

0tos, external life, L 190* 193. 


fHos and {adj, difference between, ix. 6L 

rcAcior, meaning of, L 175. 

Bodily appetites, final causes of, iii. 165. 
Bodily pleasures, how realized, x. 24 ; 

cause of, vii. 123. 

/BooAcrai, meaning of, iii. 22. 
f}ov\(v<ris, nature of, iii. 45* 

&o{>\ri<Tis, nature of, iii. 15. 

Butler’s practical argument on necessity, 
how far used by Aristotle, iii. §£. 
Buyer fixes the value, ix. 5* 

C. 

Casuistry, nature of, ix. LL 
Catallaclic justice : SiKaioy and taroy, 
v. 36* 

interchange in, v. 53* 

Causation in Physics, Aristotle’s views 
on, iii. 51* 

Chance and art, connection between, vi. 
16. 

Change of heart recognised by Aristotle, 

v. LL 

Channels whereby yltv reaches us, vi. 
21: vii. 21, 

Circumstances of parties, how far con- 
sidered in diorthotic justice, v. 47. 
Concupiscible and irascible emotions, 
i. 219; ii. 22. 

Conscience, objective, iii. 2L 
Constitution, definition of, viii. 3fi* 
Contrary opinions, what to be deduced 
from, L 146. 

Contrivance (t «'x*t?)j vi. 36* 

D. 

Death, events after — how far they affect 
happiness, L 174. 

in what sense termed Wpor, iii 

104 . 

5c i\'ia, nature of, iii. 117. 

may be anparffs, vii. 1 11. 
tieivtnjs, nature and function of, vi. 133. 
sqq. 

and <pp6vri<Tis , differences between, 

vi. 137* 

Deliberation, what, iii. 65* 
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Descendants, how far their fortunes in- 
fluence happiness, 1 198. 
ttcrwoTiKbv Si'kcuov, v. 86. 
tifvTtpos ir\ovs, meaning of, ii. 104. 

6i y Hyvoiav, actions, iii. 12, 

Suuperdf, meaning of, ii. 61, 
btKaiov, how jxiaov, v. 42 : divisions of, 
v. 77 : origin of, v. 79 ; confined to 
man, v. 122. 

Bucaioavvri, notion of, why arrived at from 
ibttcia, v. 3* 

and liOtK^i iper^, identity and dif- 
ference of, v. 22. 

proof of ijdiK^j Aperfj being the 

tpyov, v. L Ii 

— — ■ and <pt\la, what is considered in 
each, viii. 26, 

substitute for viii. 30, 4. 

how far a proof of viii. 34* 

46, 

fatcaioavvrj, rj iv juepe t, twofold nature of, 
v. 15. 

— relation of, to Z\rj Sik. and Wudj 
aper-fj, ib. 

not t tpl rjbovis Ka\ 

\VTTUS, v. 72. 

- how different from other vir- 
tues, v. Z2. 

how iv pepfi iper/js, v. 23. 

Diorthotic justice, how applied, v. 50. 
Distributive justice, Micaiov and piaov, 
v. 36. 

in moral action, iii. 40. 

nature of, vi. 2 Z. 

Dreams, Aristotle’s notions on, L 216. 
dvvdpu, meaning of, iv. 105. 
liuvdpfis, how far habits become, vL 116. 
Huvafus, meanings of, L 22* 205. 


E. 

iyKpdreia, nature of, vii. U* 8G_i vii. 
150. 

how far intellectual firmness, 

vii. 104. 

iBurp ids, source of apx&(> i. 126* 
«Kaar<$T7]s, ix. 21. 

iicirf<rc?v avT ous, meaning of, iii. 26, 


iv dpxpi meaning of, viii. 33, 

iv 0i(p Tf\€ 'up, L 131, 175. 

iv fiipci apfrrjs tiiKaioavvrj, meaning of, 

v. 23. 

iz rfi Svva/xei, meaning of, iv. 105. 
Enquiry, Aristotle’s method of, vii. 13, 
33. 

s, meaning of, ii. 55 : vi. 40. 
i£ {nrodiatus, meaning of, v. Z0, 
i^ontpiKol \6yoi, what, L 213. 
iwaywyfi, source of apxai, L 136. 
ircuvcrSv and k a\dv, difference between, 
ii. 102, 

exaivos, how the standard of virtue, ]* 

223, 

^ircf, used independently, iv. 20. 
imdiSuaaiv, meaning of, x. 54. 
iwihocris, meaning of, ii. 100. 
iwicticcta, nature of, iii. 102: v. 123. 
iiriQupia, iii. 40. 

influence of in a icpauria, vii. 11 

and i]5ovi\y how different, iii. 40, 

154; vii. 58—89, 91: x. 56. 
iwlffrarat, meaning of, vi. 34. 
inarT)fXT}, nature of, ii. 63j vi. 28* 30. 

icartfc <Tvp.fie&iiKis, vi. 35. 

iiricn^puv, vi. 30. 

Equality, how far necessary in daily 
life, v. 61. 

itrpbv ivtpytiq, meaning of, ix. 37. 
€<rxaTo*', meaning of, vi. 118 ; ical iv~ 
Stx^j ^evov, meaning of, vi. 120- 
tripa ‘irpdratns, what, vi. 121. 

Ethics, in what seuse a practical treatise, 
L 46 ; ii. 13. 

a scientific treatise, ii. 13j x. 84 : 

introduction to Politics, x. 100. 
Etymology, arguments from, it 2. 
ev$aip.ovla, meaning of, L 51 ; energy of 
highest excellence, x. 66. 

€uS< utAovt<Tix6s and pcucapi<rp.6s , L 169. 
Eudoxus, x. 5j L 206. 

aud Aristotle, different views of, 

on pleasure and happiness, x. 49. 
f rjv , vi. 42, 

cuOis, meaning of, vi. 53. 

€utrTox(<h vi. 2Z, 
i/pdirrerai, meaning of, iii. 142, 

%X flv ^dyov, meaning of, L 221. 

g 
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Exchange, in catallactic justice, v. 21L. 
External goods, how far necessary to 
happiness, L 175 : x. ILL 
Extremes and mean, how opposed, iv. 

83- 

— how one, more opposed to the 

mean than the other, ii. 26j iv. L 


fcL 

jj&4 a, divisions of, explained, vii. (ML 
JJ8e<r0ai, meaning of, x. 17^ 22* 
meaning of, x. (ML 

iiSorai, divisions of, iii. 149 ; vii. 122. 
ySoyrj, twofold sense of, ii. 22 ; na- 
ture of, vii. 131 ; x. 42j arguments 
against its being iyad6y, x. 14; not a 
ytytais, vii. 123 : x. 23 ; why thought 
to be such, vii. 132. 

— — and i.vairX'fipoHns, not identical, x. 

24. 

— and Aumj, how they enter into all 
the virtues, it 65_L «>• 22 j iv. 1 ** 1m>w 
thejr act in formation of character, ii. 
21 : arising from kol\6v and cuVxpdv, ii. 
27 ; iii. Hj 15_: how considered in 
Books vii. and x., vii. 115 ; x. L 

and iiridvfita, difference between, 
iii. 40, 154; vii. 58, 89, 9Ij x. 53- 

of iperii highest, x. 52- 

y&u and ica\6y t views of, different in dif- 
ferent moral states, vii. 4. 
h$v, difference between airAwy and t <W, 
vii. 119 ; and <rvpL&*f3yK6s, vii. 123. 
aprr4\ t how irepl y5 ovks Kail Xinrast 

iii. 92. 

how said to secure a right 

end, vi. 131. 

■ a right 

vpoalpfffts , vi. 133. 

and SiKcuoavn j, identity and 

difference of, v. 22. 

^ ouTtas, meaning of, vii. 145. 
ijffOijyat and f}8car0cu, difference between, 
x. 22. 


F. 

Fear, when right, iii. 121- 

Final cause, why called &px^> vii. 22* 

Final causes of action, ii. 35. 

Forms of opposition, compressed, to be 
worked out, L 185- 

Fortitude and temperance, of what the 
regulation, iv. 1. 

Friends, actions of, why pleasant, ix. 54, 

5L 

r. 

y tv eats, nature of, x. 23- 

yvt&tiy, nature and functions of, vi. 114. 

and <nryyv(ip.r), difference between, 

vi. 114. 

yvoiffis, how far the object of Ethics, L 
46 ; ii. I3j x. 84. 

God recognised by Aristotle, vii. 155 ; 

viii. 54; ix. 21 ; x. 79. 83. 

Good, an absolute point, x. IiL no re- 
gular comparative of, ibid. 

highest, chosen by reason, ix. 43. 

how far recognised by bad men, 

ix. 42 ; x. 12- 

the, admits of degrees, x. 13- 

depends on personality, ix. 2L 

man, his life one of reason, ix. 12, 

Government, function of, viii. 38. 


H, 

Habit, how far expressive of the word 
*£is, vi. 42- 

Habits cannot have opposite results’, 
v. 3- 

of mind on pleasures and pains, 

vii. 8(L 

how discernible from actions, v. 3. 

Happiness, essence and adjuncts of, k 
175. 124. 

— how to be attained, L 160. 

whether attainable during life, i, 

ILL 

why shewn to be rlfxtoy, and not 

liratJ'erd*', L 204. 
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Happiness, highest, of man, x. GIL 
complete in itself, x. 62 : how in- 
creased by additions, ibid. 

Human nature, Aristotle’s view of, ii. 81 ; 
vi. 158. 

L 

Ignorance, when an excuse, iii. 19. 

1 1 liberality, nature of, iv. 1JL 
Incontinence, inadequate translation of 
bKpao-la, vii. 3 a 

Individual, how prior to state, viii. 56. 
Induction, recognised by Aristotle, vi. 3L 
Innate principles, i. 136. 

Instincts of human nature, iv. L 
Intellect and passions, both necessary to 
moral action, vi. 12, sqq. 

channel of impressions on wdflij, 

vi. 21 : not a motive cause, vi. 2Q ; 
how it &px* 1 T V* iroiyTiKrjs, ib. 
Intellectual development in virtue, vii. L 

energy, in what sense the 

highest, x. 66* 7L 

■ ■ firmness, how far the same 

as dyKpireta, vii. 104. 

process, how concerned in 

action, vi 115. 

Irascible and concupiscible emotions, 
L 219j ii. 22. 
taoy, how piaov, v. 36. 

K. 

ftaflftmpcvuxy, meaning of, vii. 127. 
kcui/&. rov iroAtpov, iii. 127. 

KaXiv, meaning of, L 192 ; iii. 3* 

final cause of iv&pda, iii. 114 : 

of virtue, iii. 113. 
tcaXdy and txeuverSv, ii. LQ2i 
- atVxpdr, shadowy visions of, 

vi. 138* 142. 

Kaprepla, vii. 86. 

/card, meaning of, ii. 14. 
tcard. Bidprrpov <r6£cu£ts, V. 38* 
kct) ck rbv tiefafpov irXovv, ii. 101. 

A&yov , vii, 112. 

K<tTOKu>x i P°$t meaning of, x. 85. 


Keva tou woAtpou, iii. 127. 

tcepBof, meaning of in diorthotic justice, 
v. 47, 49. 

K€<pa A)jy fxouaa, vi. 68. 

Klvrjats not reAela, x. 31 : parts of, not 
rtAtiai, x. 32. 

Knowledge, actions contrary to, ex- 
plained, vii. 38. 

of general and particular, vi. 

74, sqq. 

Kvptos, meaning of, L 175, 184; ii. 14. 

Kvplus , meaning of, L 122. 

fXKTT^ifxtli vii. 5L 

Kvpi&Tepov, meaning of, L 126. 

X. " 

Xavvos, nature of, iv. 5L 


A. 

Aapfidvtiv tppirrjaiv, vi. 111. 
Law, definition of, x. ILL 
A4y€<T9au t meaning of, L 126. 
Acbrcrat, ii. 53. 

A fcr&ia aKofiop'ia, v. 129. 
Liberality, nature of, iv. liL 
Living, pleasure in, ix. 57. 


M. 

pafhrrov, whether happiness is, L 161. 
paK&piovy meaning of, L 191, 194. 
pcucapiapis and tvBaipov tapis, L lfi9- 
paAcucta, vii. 11* 89. 

Man, a compound being, iii. 35_i x. 72. 
pavrtvcadai, meaning of, i. 136 ; vi. 149. 
Mean and extremes, how opposed, iv. 83. 
peyaAoTrpeirfjs, character of, iv. 34* 41. 
p*y a\6\pvxos, character of, iv. 73- 
Medical illustrations, Aristotle's fondness 
for, ii. 12- 

ptAayxoAiKoi, why i«paT«?r, vii. 95* 113 
Mental process, vi. 27. 

Mentiens, fallacy of, vii. 28. 
pt puna, nature of, x. 49. 
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fitairris how oLperi) is, ii. 66 : not capable 
of degrees, ii. 28* 

/itra dpSov \6yov , meaning of, vi. 15Q * 
/literal wpd^f is, iii. 3* 
fUTrjrSy, meaning of, iii. 131 ; vii. 33* 
Money, use of, v. 64. 

Moral action, course of, iii. 13_i how far 
instructive, iii. 10* 

Moral actions, mental habits concerned 
in, vi. 115* 

and states, how they de- 
pend on <pp6mj<ris being worked into 
our nature, vii. 3D, 12* 

energies, in what sense the best, 

x. 662 7L 2-5* 

character, how formed, vi. 91j 

and page 152. 

■ evil, sorts of, vii. 3* 

tone and view of great import- 
ance in Ethics, vii. 11* 

■ and physical beauty, connection 
between, iii. 101 ; v. 52. 

and political virtue, how not 

identical, v. 33* 

Moral wisdom, see <pp6rq<rts . 

Morals, shifting, ii. 13* 

Mutual wants, bond of commerce, v. 32* 


N. 

Nature, self-moving, vi. 13* 

- - - of man, how viewed by Aristotle, 
page 153* 

Necessity, pleas of, answered by Aris- 
totle, iii. 23* 

VOfAlxbv 8(KOi OV, V. 77. 

v6/ios, origin of, v. 81 ; voice of Mfcatov, 

v. 22* 

yoovfxt p &Ti voov/itv, ix. 61*. 
yovs, meaning of, vi. 63 ; functions of, 
page 1.51 : in science and morals, vi. 
120 : why termed afofhj&is, vi. 63, 
93 : why substituted for (pp6vri<ris, vi. 
89, sqq., 115: why not ruv icpbs rb 
TfAor, vi. 63_: &pxb * *1 t&oj, in 
morals, vi. 120, 124 : and 5pe£(r, how 
they imply each other, vi. 13* 

Number of citizens in a state, ix. 64. 


o, n* 

Obligations, how and when to be re- 
turned, viii. 32* 

opyfj, distinguished from Qv/i6s, ii. 3* 
6p(KTix6y f meaning of, L 220. 

Upc^is, nature and sorts of, iii. 13* 

and &ov\T}{rts f why interchanged, 

ibid . 

how different from ivtpyeia, x. 52* 

us ivOpwiros, meaning of, iii. 109. 


n* 

vapayyt\tau t meaning of, ii. 16* 
napafTtrafTfia, iv. 48. 

■Kapaatltrami, meaning of, iv. 5Z* 
Particular virtues, Aristotle’s object in 
treating of, iii. 38* 

Particulars, view of important, vii. 13* 

knowledge of, not implied 

in imar'fifxri, vii. 53* 

Parties concerned, when considered in 
catallactic justice, v. 53* 

Passion and reason, struggle between, 
iii. 121* 

Passions, a part of man’s nature, iii. 35* 
Passive impressions and active habits, 
ii. 23* 

tt&oxov and iroiovv , meaning of, v. 61 ; 
x. 18* 

Patriarchal authority in Asia, why wrong, 
viii. 11* 

Trarpucby Zixaiov, v. S3* 

Physical and moral beauty, connection 
between, iii. 101. 

nature, why superior to huma- 
nity, vi. 38* 

Plato, how Aristotle reconciles his no- 
tions with, x. 77^ 81. 

notion of our moral perfection, ii. 

38* 

Pleasure, nature of, x. 4^ sqq. ; result of 
highest ivtpy cto, ibid. ; sorts of, x. 53 ; 
arguments in favour of, x. 5j how it 
completes the ivtpyeia, x. 46_i differ- 
ent views on, bow caused, vii. 149 ; x. 
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40 ; how it admits of degrees, x, 53 ; 
abstract and concrete, x. 19_i t«A«(o, 
as a whole, and in its parts^ x. 32 : 
how treated in Books vii. and x., vii. 1 ; 
x. 1 

Pleasure, remedy against pain, viii. 150, 
154. 

— ■ and pain, Eudoxus* argument 
from contraries, x. 111. 

when both evils, vii. 

142 * 

Pleasures, false, why held to be plea- 
sures, vii. 14Q - why held to be bad, 
vii. 149, 150. 

*A meaning of, i* 165. 
tAV 5<ra /x'fj, meaning of, iv. 62& 
i roidnjr, meaning of, x. EL 
■wiKis how irpArcpov <pvcrfi, viii. 56* 

requires 4>p6vT}<ris, vi. 76j divi- 
sions of, vi. 61* 

xoAtTitcby S'ikcuov, why alone binding on 
man, v. 79. 

t6<tov, how principle of QiXia, viii. 26* 
Powers of moral action, how far natural 
gifts, vi. 123. 

value of, consists in develop- 
ment, ix. 59* 

Trpayfiartia, meaning of, ii. 16* 

UpiapiK-h ns ruxVt effect of on happiness, 

L 125, 

x poa'iptcns, nature of, iii. 36, 39. 40, 41, 
76 : vi. 16, 17j motive cause of ac- 
tion, vi. liL 

- and /BovAcwrit, why inter- 

changed, iii. 79, 

wpOTctTtia, cause of &Kpa<r(a, vii. 95* 
Proportion in catallactic justice, v. 40. 
Propriety of speech, nature of, iv. 92* 
irpbs dAA ou fiiv, iv. 66* 
irpoinr&px*w* meaning of, L 199. 
Prudence, see <pp6tnj(ris. 

Punishment, object of, ii. 20* 

*. 

<parra<rla, meaning of, iii. 91 ; vii. 47 — 
22 ; sorts of, vi. 21* 

<p(vKr6y t distinguished from ipeicrdy and 
fxiarjT6y t vii. 66* 


tpOfiptrat, meaning of, ii. 6* 

< piAta , conditions of, viii. 8j how far a 
proof of 8iKaio<rvn j, viii. 34, 46* 

— - and 8iKaioa-vyii, relations between, 
viii. 4, 26_: bond of society, viii. 4* 

cause of different views on, viii. 5* 

<pi\on/iia , nature of, iv. 62* 

< p6fios and Odppos, means and extremes 
of, ii. 62* 

<t>p6v7)ai5, function of, vi. 115: subject- 
matter of, vi. 53 : divisions of, vi. 48, 
26 ; connection with vovs — why called 
yovs, vi. 89, sqq. 

two sorts of, vi. 126 : yov, 

page 151 : iirb rrj s 8tiy6rriros, ibid. : 
requires iper^, vi. 141 : connection 
with To\triicf), vi. 26i 64 j viewed in 
its first stage, vi. 194: too t^Aooj, 
vi. 48 ; too 4<rx^<rrov, vi 92 ; why 
equivalent to tbf3ou\ia, vi. 1 15 : why 
spoken of as of the means, vi. 158 : 
always implies ape t^, vi. 153 : all the 
virtues, vi. 156 : not merely intellec- 
tual, vi. 62, perfect, wanting in Jucpo- 
c rla , vii. 110 : how preserved by 
<T<o<ppo<r uvy, vi. 52i how far worked 
into our natures in different stages of 
character, vii. 42j why no hptrf) of, 
vi. 69i how applied to animals, vi. 70: 
questions as to use of, vi. L26 ; objec- 
tions that it is not a sufficient intellec- 
tual development, vii. I : and 8eiy6rv}s, 
differences between, vi. 147. 

<pp6yifi.ot, why called 0ooAeorj*ds, vi. 51* 
<Pv<tik)i ipvrfi, nature of, vi. 142 : how 
formed into tcvpla, vi. 142* 

different in different individuals, 

vi. 155. 

<pv<rtKby Tro\iriK6v t nature and divisions 
of, v. 72i 89* 

< pvaiKws , meaning of, vii. 40. 

<pv<ris, senses of, ii. GOj iii. 54j vi. 29* 

V. 

if/cKTtfy, meaning of, iii. 162; distin- 
guished from fiuriyrip and <p€VKr6y, 

vii. G6* 
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R. 

Rational sense, result of first stage of 
moral character, vi. 2L. 

Reason and passion, struggle between, 

iii. 174. 

Reasoning process on acts of moral choice, 

vi. 111L 

Right reason, how far violated in atcpaala, 

vii. 41* 45* 51* 

S. 

Sailors, why not ivSpeioi, iii. 106. 

Science and moral wisdom, how useful, 
vi. 123* 

and moral habits, not equally of 

opposites, v. 3. 

Self, absence of, an ingredient in virtue, 

iv. LL 

how far a man may injure himself, 

v. MO* 122, 

Self-love, ix. 16* sqq. 

Self-partiality, cause of bucpaala, vii. 33. 
Semina virtutum, ii. 1* 

Sense, variable nature of objects of, 
recognised by Aristotle, ii. lliL 
Seventh Book, whether interpolated, vii. 
116. 

Slave, has no plot, x. 65 ; position of, 

viii. 41* 

Slavery, Aristotle's views on, viii. 41* 
Sociable instincts, virtues of, iv. 22. 
Social relations necessary to ZUcuor, v. 

7SL 

Society, progress of, v. 31* 

Solon’s opinion examined, i* 173, 176« 
Soul, states of, ii. 42* 

(To<pla, nature of, vi. 02. 
ao<p6s, who is so, vi. GiL 
Spartan costume, iv. 1 10. 

Stages of moral evil, vii. 2* 

Standard of virtue, L 223. 

State, of more importance than citizens, 

ix. 46* 

motive powers of, v. 34 ; on what it 

is said to depend, v. 56* 

Struggle between passion and reason, iii. 
114. 


narh did/xcTpov, v. 53* 

Suicide, how unjust, v. 131 ; why not 
ivfiptios, iii. 12Q. 
irui'Svdfri, meaning of, v. 4L 
avvco-is, meaning and function of, vi. 165. 
irwcx^h meaning of, ii. 61* 
o-vyiryoprjaai, meaning of, i* 207. 
awitvai, meaning of, vi. 105. 

Syllogism, not the only channel of truth, 

vi. 32, 

a^poZpbrrjt, how cause of btcpaala, vii. 95. 

< raxppocrvvTi , nature of, iii. 144 : process 
of action of, iii. 146. 

and bySpela, why particular- 
ized together, ii. 22j iii. 145 ; how 
different from other virtues, iii. 145. 
auxppwv, character of, iv. 49j vii. 42, Sfk 

T. 

r& iroXtrued—ol iroArrat, iii. 130* 
rtXuordrij iiper-fi, middle term of the 
treatise, L 129. 

rcAor, why called ov, vi. 118. 
Temperance, of what the regulation, iv. L 
r«x» /7 ?> nature of, vi. 36, 42_: process of, 
vi. 43 : what excluded from, vi. 36. 

ancient and modern notions about 
different, vi. 36* 
iL iar t t meaning of, ii. 10. 
rlfuov, characteristic of happiness, mean- 
ing of, L 204. 

t b eJyeu, meaning of, v. 22* 
ib rl tlyai, meaning of, ii. 70. 
to?? iy &PXV » meaning °f» i* 102* 

True — in what sense things are said to 
he true, vi. 25. 
rpv<pJi, nature of, vii. H* 22. 
rtxv* meaning of, iii. 55j vi. 22* 
rvxivrwy, ordinary men, i* 217. 
rip A 6ycp, nominally , L 214. 

0 . 

Brjpibrrjt, whence arising, vii. 10_i how 
<pof3*p<t>TaTov, vii. 84* 

Oup.6 s, nature of, iii. 132 : distinguished 
from bp’yri, ii. 2* 
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T. 

v*6\oltos c£is, meaning of, vii. 123. 


V. 

Virtue, enquiry into nature of, proposed 
by Aristotle, ii. 48. 

- standard of, L 223 : practical direc- 
tions for, ii. &L 


Virtues, in Bk, iv., of what the regula- 
tion, iv. L 


W. 

Wants, mutual, bond of commerce, v.6£* 
Wealth, how viewed in different consti- 
tutions, viii. 40. 

Weights and measures, how different in 
different places, v. 

Will, weakness of, for good, v. 120. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 25, for note 158 read l&L 

— 37* note for rpid read rpia. 

— 55* note 45, for fiovAyais read fjovAyah* 

— 56* note 55, for Hopurros read Wpiaros. 

— 68* for note 112 read L2_L 

— 100. for note 55 read 5 iL 
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ERRATA. 


Of the following, some will be seen at once to be mere misprints; others are 
more serious errata, arising from an illegible MS. and a too hasty correction of 
the press. 

Bk. i. note 1, for u t xdvra” read “ ol wdv to." 

Bk. ii. note 10, for “ 6/xolw i ” read “ d/x olotv.” 

Bk. iii. note 1, for “ second chapter ” read “sixth chapter.” 

99. In the end of the note the words TjHorfi and Kinrq have got 

transposed. of course arises from the sense of ko\6v, and \{nrrj from 

the sense of alaxP^’ 

17 1» for ** Suco\aola” read “ \la.” 

Bk. iv. note 96, for “ to grieve for them,” read “ to grieve them.” 

Bk. v. note 30, for M a irrfi ” read u aSrij.” 

Bk. vi. note 69, for u which contemplates the former ” read “ which contemplates 
the latter .” 

71, for “ <pi\6<ro<pos ” read “ <pt\6ao<pot. ” 

Page 153, line 9, for “ as first dormant ” read “ at first dormant.” 

Bk. vii. note 123. For the last paragraph substitute, “ The clause beginning (xel 
tea) &vtv wtjs belongs to the clause ending with fjtcTal ttatr, so that from 
(art 8* ri (yfpytta down to tpvofws is in a parenthesis ; and before Ar«l k a\ 
K.rJ^ we must supply, But aU are not qf this sort,” 

Page 183, under a tcpaolu a., for “intellectual” read “ ineffectual.” 

Bk. viii. note 2 6, for “ <pt\La — i|fa — w 6aov — btKaioaumj," read “tpiKta — x6aov 
— — ZtKatoaivri ' ' 

— 39. The reference for K\rjptor6s should be Rhet. ii. 20. 4. 

■ 44, for “ attributes” read “ attributed .” 

" — — 52, /or “ xuftvKfval ” read “ •jre^oWvcu.” 

• 66, last line, for “ for whom ” read “ from whom.” 

Bk. ix. note 71, line 3, for “ those who do ” read “ those who do not.” 

Bk. x. note 11, for “ better sort” read “ latter sort.” 
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